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CHAPTER XV. 



HR. NEWTON*S PBEFACE AFFIXED TO THE POEMS. PrBLICATIOX OF 
COWPEE's homes. edition OF MILTON PROJECTED. COM- 
HENCBMENT OF HIS FKIENDSHIP WITH HAYLEY. MBS. UNWINS 
PABALTTIC ATTACK. 

The Task had now carried with it through several editions 
|t8 elder volume, which otherwise would have made a dead stand 
in the first; and now, as there could be no danger of impedine; 
its success, Mr. Newton requested that he might have the honour 
of seeing his name connected with the author's, by the insertion 
of the preface which had been suppressed^ Cowper replied, 

* Yet it has been said, in a recent life of Cowper, that " Ne^^'ton's 
selfishness, or jealousy, involved his friend in the only serious disappoint- 
ment or uneasiness which, as an author, he experienced. His egotism 
in prefixing a preface of his own, ill wTitten and injudicious, was one of 
the material causes of the bad success which attended Cowper's first pub- 
lication." — With soUttle care is biography sometimes written ! for the cir- 
cumstances relating to this preface are stated in Cowper's printed cor- 
respondence. Ill-written the preface is not, for Mr. Newton never attempted 
to write a style, and therefore, being a man of strong natural abilities, he 
wrote with characteristic vigour. Neither was it injudicious, upon his own 
\-iews. But it was worse ; for while it spoke of Cowper's " long indispo- 
sition," and hinted at the character of that indisposition, it represented it 
as having occurred " some time after incUnation had removed him from 
the hurry and bustle of life," — thus keeping the previous attack out of 
sight, and leading the reader to suppose that his retirement from society 
had in the first instance been altogether voluntary. 

In a letter to Hannah More (1787) Mr. Newton says, "I "WTote a preface 
to the first volume of Cowper's poems. 1 1 is name was not then known 
among the booksellers, and they were afraid to bind up my preface \^^th 
the book, lest it should operate like a death's head at a feast, and by its 
gravity hinder the sale it was designed to recommend. But 1 am not afraid 
to send you a copy." — Mem, of Hannah More. 

The preface, though suppressed, had been bound up with certain copies. 
It is in the author's presentation copy to Mr. Bull, with the use of which 
I have been favoured for the purpose of revising the text by that of the 
first edition. 

8. C. 2 B 
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" the honour of your preface prefixed to my poems will be on 
my side ; for surely to be known as the friend of a much-fayoured 
minister of God's word, is a more illustrious distinction in rea- 
lity than to have the friendship of any poet in the world to 
boast of*." It has accordingly been inserted in all subse- 
quent editions. 

After the King's recovery, in 1789, Lady Hesketh had ui^ed 
her cousin to write some verses on an event which had fiUed 
the nation with joy. Accordingly he " violated for once his 
engagements to Homer, and gave the morning to the King, the 
Queen, and her. On the word of a poet," said he, "I can 
assure you that I have done my best, sensible that when verses 
are presented to a royal personage, they ought not to be slovenly 
put together, nor such as one might produce between sleeping 
and waJcing. I have bestowed praise, which on these occasions 
is a thing of course, but have endeavoured to dress it so as to 
give it some air of novelty ; and the best of the matter is, that 
though it be praise it is truth, and I could swear to it. Had 
the King and Queen been such as the world has been pestered 
with ever since such folks were heard of, they should have had 
no verse from me, unless you had insisted : but being such as 
they are, it seemed necessary that I, who am now poet by pro- 
fession, should not leave an event in which their happiness 
and that of the nation are so much concerned, uncelebrated'." 

The subject which he had chosen was the Queen's visit to 
London on the night of the illumination ; and the verses were 
presented to the Princess Augusta, in expectation that they 
would be shown to her Majesty ; but Cowper heard nothing of 
their reception. " I gratified myself," said he, ** by com- 
plimenting the sovereign whom I love and honour, and that 
gratification will be my reward. It would, indeed, be unrea- 
sonable to expect that persons who keep a laureate in constant 
pay, should have either praise or emolument to spare for every 
volunteer who may choose to make them his subject*." 

The laureateship became vacant by Warton's death in the 
year following. This office, which had never been worthily 
bestowed since it was taken from Dryden tiU Whitehead suc- 
ceeded Gibber^ in it, had been rendered respectable by its two 

» Oct. 15, 1790. » March 5, 1789. * To Mrs. King, May 30. 

* One of Shenstone*s correspondents says to him, "I am sinoeiely 

sorry my congratulations on your having a place under government were 
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last possesBors ; and Lady Hesketh wished to procure it for 
Cowper, who was always ready at occasional yerses, and had 
written so willingly at her suggestion upon the King's restora- 
tion to health. But this was an aifair in which she knew it 
would be hazardous for her to move without his knowledge 
and consent. He replied to her, 

MY DEAREST coz. The Lodge, May 28, ] 790. 

I thank thee for the offer of thy best services on this oc- 
casion. But Heaven guard my brows from the wreath yon 
mention, whatever wreath beside may hereafter adorn them ! 
It would be a leaden extinguisher, clapped on all the fire of 
my genius, and I should never more produce a line worth 
reading. To speak seriously, it would make me miserable, and 
therefore I am sure that thou, of all my friends, would least 
wish me to wear it. 

Adieu, ever thine — in Homer-hurry, W. C. 

Other of his fiiends entertained the same wish for him ; 
and upon a groundless report that odes were no longer re- 
quired, and that the salary was increased, he confessed to Mr. 
Bagot that he felt not the same dislike to the office ; " but, ' 
said he, " I could neither go to court, nor could I kiss hands, 
were it for a much more valuable consideration." On this 
point, no doubt. Lady Hesketh had apprehended that his 
objection would rest ; but if any solicitation had been used 
in his behalf, it is not likely that Warton would have been 
succeeded by Mr. Pye. 

An amusing incident occurred to Cowper on this occasion. 
" You will wonder," said he to Lady Hesketh^ "when I tell 
you, that I, even I, am considered by people who live at a 
great distance, as having interest and influence sufficient to 
procure a place at court for those who may happen to want 
one. I have, accordingly, been applied to within these few 

premature ; but I cannot say I wish you, as your friend Giiffith terms it, 
Po-laury, though I know it could not have the effect on you it so evi- 
dently has had on Wliitehead. But what any one could think due to 
Gibber's merit, Mr. Shenstone ought to think beneath him." — Jhdi's 
Select Letters, vol. ii. p. 85. 

Gibber might, indeed, properly have been called a Polaury : but though 
he disgraced the office, 

aiiovffoTdraLfn <tvv (ftaXQy^Euripidts, 
he was very superior to ShadweU. 

« June 3, 1790. 
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days by a Welshman, with a wife and many children, to get 
him made Poet-laureate as fast as possible. If thou wouldsl 
wish to make the world merry twice a year, thou canst not 
do better than procure the office for him. I will promise 
thee, that he shall afford thee a hearty laugh in return every 
birthday and every new year. He is an honest man.'* 

This honest man was probably the Welsh attorney who had 
before asked him to take his poetical bark' in tow. But if some 
whimsical applications were made to Cowper for his interest 
with gods, men, and booksellers ; and if he was sometimes 
solicited to perform the hopeless part of chamber-counsel to 
suitors in the court of Parnassus, he was not without gratify- 
ing testimonies of his well deserved celebrity. Men solicited his 
acquaintance who proved worthy of his friendship ;. . Hurdis", 
at this time, who more than any other poet mighthave called 
Cowper his master; and Park ^ whose services to English litera- 
ture, gratefully as they must ever be acknowledged by all 
who follow him in those pleasant fields, will be considered 
by those who knew him as the least part of his praise. Abroad 
and at home the Task was read and admired : " Rose," said 
he^" learns from Dr. Maclaine, whom he saw lately, that my 
book is in the hands of sixty different persons at the Hague, 
who are all enchanted with it ; not forgetting the said Dr. 
Maclaine himself, who tells him that he reads it every day, and is 
always the better for it! rare we!" — "Have you seen," 
he asks Lady Hesketh*^ "the account of Five Hundred cele- 
brated Authors now Hving? I am one of them. — ^To my 
honour be it spoken, the chronicler of us five hundred prodigies 
bestows on me, for aught I know, more commendations than on 
any other of my confraternity. ' May he live to write the histo- 
ries of as many thousand poets, and find me the very best among 
them ! Amen !" The most singular instance occurred in his 
own neighbourhood. He had occasion to send a man to the 
George at Wobum ; Mr. Martin, the master of the inn, " having 
learnt whose servant he was, told him that he had never seen Mr. 
Cowper, but he had heard him frequently spoken of by the com- 
panies that had called at his house, and therefore when Sam 

7 Vol. u. p. 282. 

^ More will be said of both these amiable men in the notes to the Cor« 
Tespondence than could properly be introduced in his place. 

' To Lady Hesketh, Aug. 9, 1788. ^ July 28, 1791. 
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would have paid for his breakfast, would take nothing from 
him. Who says that ^Eune is only breath 1 On the contrary, 
it is good ale and cold beef into the bargain"." 

Homer was now ready for the press. Upon receiving the 
list of subscribers from Johnson, Cowper saw how much he 
had been indebted to Hill's sohcitation, and to Mrs. Hill's. 
Thanking them both for their friendly assistance, " it is," said 
he", "an illustrious catalogue, in respect of rank and title; 
but methinks I should have liked it as well had it been 
more numerous. The sum subscribed, however, will defray 
the expense of printing ; which is as much as, in these unsub- 
scribing days, I had any reason to promise myself. I de- 
voutly second your droll wish, that the booksellers may con- 
tend about" me. The more the better. Seven times seven, if 
they please ; and let them fight with the fury of Achilles, 

Till every rubric-post be crimson'd o'er 
With blood of booksellers, in battle slain, 
For me, and not a periwig untom.'' 

Rose had been with him when he finished" translating the 
Odyssey, and the party at the lodge drank on that occasion 
"an unreluctant bumper to its success." Exactly twelve 
months afterwards, when the revision and transcription were 
completed, Johnson of Norfolk, as he used to call his young 
kinsman, happened to be his guest. 

One book of the translation, on its passage from the book- 
seller's to Greneral Cowper, had gone to the bottom of the 
Thames. " A storm overtook it on its way to Kingston, and 
it sunk, together with the whole cargo of the boat in which it 
was a passenger**." The strangeness of the mishap almost 
compensated for so trifling a loss : but now, as they were 
talking by the fireside, and perhaps calling to mind this 
incident, Cowper expressed a wish that he could hear of " some 
trusty body" going to London, to whose care he might consign 
his voluminous labours, the work of five years; "For I pur- 
pose," said he*^ "never to visit that city again myself, and 
should have been imeasy to have left a charge, of so much 
importance to me, altogether to the care of a stage-coach- 
man. Johnny had no sooner heard my wish, than offering 

11 To Lady He8keth,Feb. 13, 1791. i« Sept. 17, 1790. 

13 Sept. 1789. 1* To Mr. HiU, Oct. 6, 178C. 

1* To Mrs. Bodbam, Sept. 9, 1790. 
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himself to the service, he fulfilled it ; and his offer was made 
in such terms, and accompanied with a countenance and man- 
ner expressive of so much alacrity, that unreasonable as I 
thought it at first to give him so much trouble, I soon found 
that I should mortify him by a refusal. He is gone, therefore, 
with a box full of poetry, of which I think nobody will 
plunder him. He has only to say what it is, and there is no 
commodity, I think, a freebooter would covet less." 

Cowper was well satisfied with the success of his sub- 
scription. AU the Scotch Universities subscribed ; for this he 
was obliged to the aid of Rose's friends in that country. His 
cousin Johnson procured at Cambridge a long list of colleges, 
and of the best names there ; but some friend of Mr. Throck- 
morton's, who tried his influence at Oxford, received for answer 
that they subscribed to nothing. " It seems not a little extra- 
ordinary," said Cowper^®, " that persons so nobly patronized 
themselves on the score of literature, should resolve to give no 
encouragement to it in return. Should I find a fair oppor- 
tunity to thank them hereafter, I will not neglect it. 

Could Homer come himself, distressed and poor, 
And tune his harp at Redydna's door, 
The rich old vixen would exclaim, I fear, 
* Begone ! no tramper gets a farthing here.' " 

To Cambridge he felt himself "much obliged, and much 
disposed to admire the liberality of spirit which had been shown 
there. Certainly," said he", " I had not deserved much 
favour of their hands, all things considered. But the caose 
of literature seems to have some weight with them, and to 
have superseded the resentment they might be supposed to 
entertain on the score of certain censures that you wot 
of." — " Pope's subscriptions did not amount, I think, to goi 
hundred ; and mine will not fall very short of five : Noble 
doings ! at a time of day when Homer has no news to tell us, 
and when all other comforts of life having arisen in price, 
poetry has of course fallen. I call it a comfort of life : it 
is so to others, but to myself it is become even a necessary'*." 
Nothing now remained but to agree upon terms with the 
publisher. "I am glad," said he to Lady Hesketb*', *'that 
Johnson waited on you, and glad that he acquitted himself 

'« To Mrs. Throckmorton, April 1, 1791. " To Mr. Johnson, April 6. 
" To Mr. Rose, April 29. " June 26. 1791. 
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SO well in yonr presence ; glad too that he likes my prose, and 
filled with wonder that he likes my letters, because to him I 
have hardly sent any but letters of jobation. I verily believe 
that, though a bookseller, he has in him the soul of a gentle- 
man. Such strange combinations sometimes happen, and such 
a one may have happened in his instance. We shall see.** In 
his next letter'*, however, he says, " I am not much better 
pleased with that dealer in authors than yourself. His first 
proposal, which was to pay me with my own money, or, in 
other words, to get my copy for nothing, not only dissatisfied 
but hurt me ; implying, as I thought, the meanest opinion possi- 
ble of my labour : for that for which an intelligent man wiU 
give nothing, can be worth nothing. The consequence was, 
that my sjpirits sank considerably below par, and have but 
just begun to recover themselves. His second offer, which is 
to pay all expenses and give me one thousand pounds next 
midsummer, leaving the copyright still in my hands, is more 
liberal. With this oflFer I have closed." 

The work was published in the summer of 1791, and 
Cowper received from his Mends in all quarters good reports 
of its reception. Well pleased as he was with these fair pro- 
mises of success, his feelings were more highly gratified by its 
becoming the means of renewing his intercourse with one 
who had formerly been among the most intimate of his 
Mends. After repeating to his cousin the favourable accounts 
which had reached him, he said to her'*^ " But now, if thou 
hast the faculty of erecting thine ears, lift them into the air, 
first taking off thy cap, that they may have their highest 
possible elevation. Mrs. Unwin says, 'No; — do not tell her 
ladyship all; tell her only enough to raise her curiosity, that she 
may come the sooner to Weston to have it gratified. But I 
say. Yes ; — I will tell her all : lest she should be overcharged, 
and burst by the way. 

"The Chancellor and I, my dear, have had a corres- 
pondence on the subject of Homer. He had doubts, it 
seems, about the propriety of translating him in blank 
verse, and wrote to Henry to tell him so, adding a translation 
of his own in rhyme of the speech of AchiUes to Phoenix, 
in the ninth book, and referring him to me, who, he said, 
could elevate it and polish it, and give it the tone of Homer. 
M July 11. 21 Aug.^0. 
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Henry sent this letter to me, and I answered it in one to his 
lordship ; but not meddling with lus verses, for I remembered 
what happened between Gil Bias and the Archbishop of To- 
ledo. His lordship sent me two sheets in reply, filled with 
arguments in favour of rhyme, which I was to answer, if I 
could ; and containing another translation of the same pas- 
sage, only in blank verse, leaving it to me to give it rhyme, to 
make it close and faithful and poetical. All this I performed as 
best I could, and yesterday I heard from him again. In this 
last letter he says, ' I am clearly convinced that Homer may 
be best translated vnthout rhyme, and that you have suc- 
ceeded in the passages that I have looked into.' 

" Such is the candour of a wise man, and a real scholar. I 
would to heaven that aU prejudiced persons were like him ! I 
answered this letter immediately : and here, I suppose, our 
correspondence ends." 

He was now idle for awhile, both on account of his eyes, and 
because he knew not to what to attach himself. But neither 
his friends nor his bookseller were willing that he should long 
remain so. "Many different plans and projects," said he**, "are 
recommended to me. Some call aloud for original verse, others 
for more translation, and others for other things. Providence, 
I hope, will direct me in my choice ; for other guide I have 
none, nor wish for another." Little more than a month elapsed 
before he informed his correspondents that he had been invited 
to a new literary engagement, and had not refused it. "A 
Milton," said he", " that is to rival, and if possible to exceed 
in splendour. Boy dell's Shakespeare, is in contemplation, and 
I am in the editor's office. Fuseli is the painter. My business 
will be to select notes from others, and to write original notes, 
to translate the Latin and Italian poems, and to give a correct 
text. I shall have years allowed me to do it in." 

He had perused Dr. Johnson's Life of Milton with that dis- 
pleasure which aU readers feel in proportion as they admire 
Milton, either in his poetical or his political character. Cow- 
per admired him in both; on the first, no man was more 
competent to form an opinion, and scarcely any one could be 
more incompetent on the second ; for no one who reads his- 
tory at all, had read less : Mrs. Macauley was good authority 
with him. In some degree, too, he had been prepared to 

«2 To Mr. Johmon, August 9, 1791. ^3 To Mr. Rose, September 14. 
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entertaiD his bookseller's proposal, by haying recently perused 
Milton's Latin poems with more attention than he had ever 
given to them before: ''but these/' said he, writing to Mr. 
Bagot^, '' I must make the subject of some future letters, in 
which it vrill be ten to one that your friend, Samuel Johnson, 
gets another slap or two at the hands of your humble ser- 
vant. Pray read them yourself, and with as much attention 
as I did ; then read the Doctor's remarks, if you have them, 
and then tell me what you think of both. It will be pretty 
sport for you on such a day as this, which is the fourth that 
we have had of almost incessant rain." And he entered the 
more readily into the project, because, when the two volumes 
of his poems turned out to be of considerable value, the pub- 
hsher, to whom he had given them, would have allowed him 
to resume the gift. It was a gift which, in Cowper's cir- 
cumstances, ought not to have been made; and indeed it 
appears strange that the business should have been managed 
for him so incautiously by both his ftiends ; for though Mr. 
Unwin was not conversant in such transactions, Mr. I^ewton 
was. Sensible as he now was of their improvidence, he chose 
stiU to be bound by it ; but the offer, and the farther pleasure 
which he felt from " subsequent proofs of liberality in John- 
son's conduct^," disposed him to concur in his project con- 
cerning Milton, though he had at first from diffidence declined 
it. Accordingly he wrote to him**, saying, " I have at length 
brought myself to something like a hope that I may, perhaps, 
prove equal to this business, and in consequence have resolved 
to attempt it, but must depend on you for my implements. 
NevTton's edition I have, but have nothing more." 

Mrs. Unwin, who knew from sorrowful experience how 
necessary some such occupation was to keep his mind ftom 
relapsing into its old and rooted disease, was especially 
pleased when this engagement was concluded. Communica- 
ting it to one of his Norfolk cousins, Mrs. Ball, she says*^, 
''ever since the close of his translation I have had many 
anxious thoughts how he would spend the advancing winter. 
Had he followed either of the three professions in his earlier 
days, he might have been not only laying the foundation, but 
also raising the fabric of a distinguished character, and have 

2* May 2, 1791. ^ Hayley, vol. iii. p. 3, 

^ Sept. 6, 1791. ^ Oct. 2b, \1^\. 
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spent the remaining portion of his life in endeavoaring to 
maintain it. But the life of a mere gentleman very few, or 
any, are equal to support with credit to themselves, or comfort 
to their fHends. But a gracious Providence has dissipated 
my fears on that head. After a warm and strong solicitation, 
he has been prevailed upon to stand forth as an editor of the 
most splendid and magmficent edition of Milton that ever was 
offered to the pubHc. His engagement is to translate all the 
Latin and Italian poems, to select the most approved notes 
of his predecessors in that line, and to add elucidations and 
annotations on the text as he sees proper. FuseH is to furnish 
paintings for the thirty copper-plates, and Johnson, the book- 
seller, has taken upon himself to provide the first artists for 
engraving. This work will take your cousin, upon his own 
computation, about two years." 

Some of Cowper's friends, however, regretted that he should 
have pledged himself for two years " to comment and trans- 
late ;** and it seems as if he himself after a while looked on 
with little satisfaction to the editorial part of his undertaking. 
He says to Mr. Bagot, ''as to MUton, the die is cast. I am 
engaged, have bargained with Johnson, and cannot recede. I 
should otherwise have been glad to do as you advise, to make 
the translation of his Latin and Italian poems, part of another 
volume, for with such an addition I have nearly as much 
verse in my budget as would be required for the purpose"." 
And in answer to Hurdis, he writes, " I am much obUged to 
you for wishing that I were employed in some original work 
rather than in translation. To tell the truth, I am of your 
mind; and unless I could find another Homer, I shall promise, 
I believe and vow, when I have done with Milton, never to 
translate again. But my veneration for our great country- 
man is equal to what I feel for the Grecian, and consequently 
I am happy, and feel myself honourably employed whatever I 
I do for Milton^".'' 

It was not for want of original subjects that he had engaged 
in this undertaking. Lady Hesketh, taking up apparently 
a thought which Paoli, as reported by Boswell^, had thrown 

«8 Dec. 5, 1791. » Dec. 10. 

^ Dining at General Paoli's, Johnson said, '*The grand object of 
travelling is to see the shores of the Mediterranean. On those shorn 
were the four great empires of the world, the Assyrian, the Persian, the 
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out in convenation, proponed to him the Meditemr.ean for 
a topic. He replied, " Lnleu I mere a better hidtorua thfta 
I am, there would be no proportion between the theme ftcd 
my ability. It seems, indeed, not to be so properly a subject 
for one poem, as for a dozen"." Mr. Buchanan, the curate 
of Ravenstone, (*'a little seouestered tillage vithin the du- 
tance of an easy walk from Weston,'*) observed to him, that 
no poet, ancient or modem, had expressly treated on tbe four 
divisions of human life, — infancy, youth, manhood, and old 
age; and he offered for his consideration a brief sketch, 
with the hope that he might be induced to work n]xin it. It 
pleased Cowper so well, that he requested liim to draw out 
ha thoughts more at length ; and in reply to the second 
sketch expressed a fiill determination to undertake the subject. 
" My dear sir," said he, " you have sent me a beautiful poem, 
wanting nothing but metre. I would to fieaveu that you 
would give it that requisite yourself; for he who could make 
the sketch, cannot but be well qualified to finish. But if 
you will not, I will ; provided always, nevertheless, that God 
gives me ability, for it wiU require no common share to do 
justice to your conceptions^.*' 

Accordingly he began upon this theme, and lonp rherisheJ 
the thoughts of pursuing it, expecting, as it appears, to pro- 
duce a poem of about the same length as the Ta^k. But 
another subject had taken stronger possession of his mind, — 
an Oak in Yardley Chase, which was within reach of his 
walks, and was believed to be as old as the Norman conquest. 
He never bestowed more labour on any of his compositions 
than upon the commencement of a poem upon this tree ; nor 
did he ever labour more successfully. No hint of his intention 
was ever given to any of his friends ; this was that he might 
have the pleasure of surprising them with it ; and it may be 
supposed that he looked to its completion with more con- 
fidence, because it would probably not have extended beyond 

Grecian, and the Roman. All our religion, almost all our law, almost all 
our arts, almost all that sets us above savages, has come to us from the 
shores of tbe Mediterranean." The General observed, that The Mediter- 
ranean would be a noble subject for a poem." — Boswell, vol. vi. p. 154. 
Ed. 1835. 

A noble subject indeed, — but about as practicable for a poem as for a 
panorama. 

" Jidy 11, 1791. 32 May 11, 1791. 
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a few hundred lines. But his engagement with Milton en- 
grossed him altogether ; and when he looked into the task qf 
commenting, his spirits began to fail. " I seem," he said, 
" to fear more the labour to which it calls me, than any great 
difficulty with which it is likely to be attended. To the 
labours of versifying I have no objection, but to the labours 
of criticism I am new, and apprehend that I shaQ find them 
wearisome. Should that be the case I shall be dull, and 
must be contented to share the censure of being so, with al- 
most all the commentators that have ever existed^." The 
more he considered this engagement, the more irksome it 
appeared to him. " How often," said he, " do I wish, in the 
course of the day, that I could be employed once more in 
poetry, and how often of course that this Miltonic trap had 
never caught me!" — "That ill-fated work, impracticable in 
itself, has made every thing else impracticable'"." 

But a melancholy change had taken place in Cowper's do- 
mestic circumstances, and in his state of mind, before he thus 
repented altogether of his engagement. When it was made, 
Mrs. Unwin, though she had not recovered from the effects 
of her fall, was still able to take thought for him, and con- 
tribute to his comfort, and bear a cheerful part in society. In 
the same letter wherein she communicates his arrangement 
concerning the Milton to her Norfolk friends, she said, 
"Another capital pleasure we are now rejoicing in. Dear 
Lady Heskeli arrived at Weston this very day sevennight, 
accompanied with her ever-attendant train, fine sense, good 
temper, affectionate cordiality, and everpleasing vivacity." — It 
was the last visit in which she either found or communicated 
cheerfulness at Weston Lodge. About two months after her 
arrival, Mrs. Unwin was seized with a giddiness, and must 
have fallen with her chair, if Cowper, on whom she called 
for help, had not been just in time to save her. The gid- 
diness, though with some abatement, lasted the whole day, 
and was attended with other very alarming symptoms, so that 
she kept her bed for many days, and her chamber for some 
weeks. In writing to inform Rose of this, whose intended 
visit at Christmas was thereby prevented, Cowper says, " she 
has been my faithful and affectionate nurse for many years, 
and consequently has a claim on aU my attentions. She has 

^ To Mr. Hurdis, Feb. 21, 1792. 3* To Hayley, Dec. 26, 1792. 
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them, and will haye them as long as she wants them, which 
will prohahly be, at the least, a considerable time to come. 
I feel the shock, as you may suppose, in every nerve. God 
grant that there may be no repetition of it ! Another such 
a shock upon her would, 1 tlunk, overset me completely; 
but at present I hold up bravely**." 

Her gradual amendment seemed to give him reason for 
hoping, that as the spring advanced, she might be perfectly 
restored to health ; though he was aware that they had both 
'^ reached a time of life when heavy blows, if not fatal, are at 
least long felt." Spring came, but it took from him more than 
it brought. At the beginning of March he writes to Mr. New- 
ton, — " All our little world is going to London, — the gulf that 
swallows most of our good things, and, like a bad stomach, too 
often assimilates them to itself. Our neighbours at the Hall 
go thither to-morrow. Mr. and Mrs. Throckmorton, as we 
lately called them, but now Sir John and my Lady, are no 
longer inhabitants here, but henceforth of Bucldands, in Berk- 
shire. I feel the loss of them, and shall feel it, since kinder or 
more friendly treatment I never can receive at any hands, 
than I have always found at theirs. But it has long been a 
foreseen change, and was, indeed, almost daily expected long 
before it happened. The desertion of the Hall, however, wiU 
not be total. The second brother, George, now Mr. Cour- 
. tenay^, intends to reside there ; and with him, as with his 
elder brother, I have always been on terms the most agreeable. 

" Such is this variable scene : so variable, that, had the 
reflections I sometimes make upon it "a permanent influence, 
I should tremble at the thought of a new connexion ; and, to 
be out of the reach of its mutability, lead almost the life of a 
hermit. It is well with those who, like you, have God for 
their companion ! Death cannot deprive them of Him, and 
He changes not the place of his abode. Other changes, there- 
fore, to them are all supportable ; and what you say of your own 
experience is the strongest possible proof of it. Had you lived 
without God, you ccMd not have endured the loss you men- 
tion. May He preserve me from a similar one ; at least, till 
he shall be pleased to draw me to himself again ! Then, if 
ever that day come, it wiU make me equal to my burthen ; 
but at present I can bear nothing well.'* 

35 Dec. 21, 1791. ^6 And since, Sir GeoT^e T\cc^^t\as!k!at\.QTi. 
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Lady Hesketh went about a week after the Throckmortons ; 
and when Rose, who came to cheer them for a few days after 
her departure, had returned to London, Cowper and Mrs. Un- 
win were " once more reduced to their duid state." It was 
no bnger good fbr them to be in that state, though he would 
fain have thought so. " There are those in the world," said 
he*', " whom we love, and whom we are happy to see ; but 
we are happy likewise in each other, and so far independent 
of our fellow-mortals, as to be able to pass our time comfort- 
ably without them : — as comfortably, at least, as Mrs. Un- 
win's fi*equent indispositions, and my no less frequent troubles 
of mind, will permit. When I am much distressed, any company 
but hers distresses me more, and makes me doubly sensible of 
mj sufferings ; though sometimes, I confess, it falls out other- 
wise ; and by the help of more general conversation, I recover 
that elasticity of mind which is able to resist the pressure. — 
On the whole, I beheve I am situated exactly as I should wish 
to be, were my situation to be determined by my own election; 
and am denied no comfort that is compatible with the total 
absence of the chief of all." 

At this time, when they most needed it, a circumstance aris- 
ing out of the engagement concerning Milton, gave a salutary 
excitement to CoWper's spirits. While Fuseli was employed 
upon his Milton gallery, and Cowper proceeding with his ver- 
sion of the Latin and Italian poems, Boy dell also had projected 
a magnificent edition of the same poet, and had engaged Westall 
to make designs for it, and Hayley to write a Hfe of the author. 
" This squabble between Fuseli and BoydeU," said Cowper^, 
" does not interest me at aU. Let it terminate as it may, I have 
only to perform my job, and leave the event to be decided by 
the combatants. 

Suave mari magno turbantibus cequora vetitis, 

E terrd magnum alterius spectare labofem." — Lucretius. 

A paragraph, however, in the newspapers represented that the 
rivalry between the publishers was participated by the writers,' 
and that Hayley and Cowper were both ^nulously engaged in 
writing lives of Milton. Now Cowper himself was not more ex- 
empt from any emulous feeling than Hayley, who in all his 
feelings was one of the most generous of men ; and the parsr 
graph had the singular effect of leading to a friendship between 
^7 To Mr. Newton, March 18, 1792. 38 To Mr. Bagot, Dec. 5, 1791. 
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I hsTe ofteD been moiitoi bj afiMskaoEEe aj^miogmp of 
* poetry, to trouUc- tob vii^ a jesser; bia I Iwc rEpBBtodJj 

Ltd myself, in reeofleetine i^flt tiie ivcasr %d ht^atna^ our- 
*s disumiy rekted m ^xiii lo a warn cf ^csni^ k inn a 
f ^K>ic^ for intnidm*: on bk time. 
boQgh I reaeud my desire of {H^j&ssiii^ btk^ yxmr i^aeDd. 

I might not dkmrb you wrii intruBre funxBarxry. I cBjk- 
resist a desire equafly sffecooEsaie. of duckmiins an idea 
;h I am told IB imputed to me, of ecmadezixig myself, cm 
cent occasion, a« an antagonist to yoo. Allow me, titere- 
, to say, I was solicited to unite a Lsfe of Mihicm, for Boy- 

and NicoL, before I had the least idea that yon and Mr. 
?li were concerned in a project similar to theirs. Mlien I 

heard of your intention, I was apprehensTe thai we might 
esignedly thwart each other ; but on seeing your propo^ak, 
1 agreeably persuaded, that our respective labours will be 
Tom clashing ; as it is your design to illustrate 3kIilton with 
ries of notes, and I only mean to execute a more candid 
of him than his late biographer has given us, upon a plan 

will, I flatter myself, be particularly pleasing to those who 

the author as we do. 

8 to the pecuniary interest of those persons who venture 
;e sums in expensive decorations of Milton, I am persuaded 

expanding glory will support them all. ENtr^ ^^^^v^^^ 
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edition, where the merits of the pencil are in any degree 
worthy of the poet, will, I think, he secure of success. I wish 
it cordially to all ; as I have great affection for the arts, and a 
sincere regard for those whose talents reflect honour upon them. 

To you, my dear sir, I have a grateful attachment, for the 
infinite delight which your writings have afforded me ; and if, 
in the course of your work, I have any opportunity to serve or 
oblige you, I shall seize it with that friendly spirit which has 
impelled me at present to assure you both in prose and rhyme, 
that I am, 

Your very cordial admirer, W. HAYLEY. 

P. S. — I wrote the enclosed sonnet on being told that our 
names had been idly printed together, in a newspaper, aa 
hostile competitors. Pray forgive its poetical defects, for its 
affectionate sincerity. 

From my ignorance of your address, I send this to your 
booksellers, by a person commissioned to place my name in 
the list of your subscribers ; and let me add, if you ever wish 
to form a new collection of names for any similar purpose, I 
entreat you to honour me so far as to rank miney of your 
own accord, among those of your sincerest friends — Adieu ! 

Having written the letter, and transcribed the sonnet. Hay- 
ley hesitated whether or not to intrude on one whose habits 
were even more retired than his own, by sending them. His 
friend, Dr. Warner, overruled this doubt ; Cowper, he said, 
would surely be pleased ; and, as he was going to London, he 
offered to deposit the packet with his publisher, Johnson. 
There it remained six weeks, to Hayley's no little mortification, 
and to the vexation of Cowper when he received it at last. 
" What, indeed,'* says he^^ " could he imagine less, than that 
I meant by such an obstinate silence, to tell him that I valued 
neither him, nor his praises, nor his proffered friendship ? in 
short, that I considered him a rival, and therefore, like a 
true author, hated and despised him." Of course the letter 
was answered on the very evening that it came to hand. The 
only part of that answer which has appeared is the following 
passage, which Hayley said he had an honest pride in trans- 
cribing*^. " I rejoice that you are employed to do justice to 

3» To Lady Hesketh, March 25, 1791. 
*° Appendix to Cowper's Homer, p. 384. 
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the character oi a man, peihiqpa die diief of alL vbo haTe 
done honour to oar country, and vhoae rerj name I rerer- 
ence. Here we shall not daah, or interfeie vith eadi other, 
for a Life of Milton ia no part of my har^gun. In ihort ve 
wiU cope with each other in nothing, hot that affection 
which yon avow for me, onwcnlhy of it at I am, and which 
your character and writinga, and especially your kind letter, 
have begotten in my heart f<v yon. ETery remark of yonra on 
Milton will be highly Talned by me." Hayky was equally 
prompt in his reply; ''he is now," said Cowper, ''con- 
Tinced that I love him, as indeed I do ; and I account him 
the chief acquisition that my own Terse has erer procured me." 

Their correspondence now became frequent, and was car- 
ried on with characteristic warmth on both sides. Hayley 
was incited to Weston, and pressed to Tisit his unseen friend 
there, in May. "I will endeavour," said Cowper to Lady 
Hesketh^, " to greet him with a countenance that shall not 
stiffen him into free-stone, but cannot be answerable for my 
success. It will depend, in some measure, on the countenance 
that he presents himself; for whether I will or not, I am 
always a physiognomist, and if I dislike a man's looks, am sure 
to assume such as he will find equally disagreeable. But 1 
hope better things frx>m my friend Hayley. It sddom hap- 
pens that a person so amiable in his disposition, lb very Gor- 
gonian in his aspect." 

Two persons so well inclined to like each other, and already 
intellectaally acquainted, were not likely to be disappointed at 
their meeting. Hayley was then in lus forty-serenth year ; 
time had given to his fine and animated countenance^ a 
thoughtfrd, and somewhat pensive air; but his disposition was 
buoyant and lively, and his manners as pleasing as they were 
warm, and not less cordial than plea«ng. " Every body 
here," said Cowper, "has fallen in love widb him, and where- 
ever he goes every body most. — ^We have formed a friend- 
ship that I trust will last for life, and render us an edifying 
example for all future poets !" Hayley expressed his feelings 

«» April 26. 

« Miss Seward says, in a letter to George Hardinge, " I am gjad you 
like Hayley's ooonteDance. How have I seen those fine eyes of his 
sparkle, and melt, and ^ow, as wit, compassion, or imagination had ihe 
ascendance in his mind.'' — Lettert, voL L p. 551. 

B. C.—2. C 
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to his old friend, Romney. " Carissimo Pittorey said he, often 
have I wished to convey you by magic to my side, when yot 
were not near me; but I believe I never wished it mon 
ardently than I have done under this very kind poetical roof. 
You would be pleased here, as I am, and think with me, thai 
my brother bard is one of the most interesting creatures in 
the world, from the powerfrd united influence of rare genioi 
and singular misfortunes, with the additional charm of mild 
and engaging manners. Then as to the grand article of fe* 
males, (for what is a scene without a woman in it ?) here is 
a muse of seventy, that I perfectly idolize. — Here is a won- 
derful scene ; it would affect you, I know, as it does me. Few, 
things in life have given me such heartfelt satisfaction as my 
visit to this house ; and the more so as my kind hosts seem to 
regard me as sent to them by Providence, for our general de- 
light and advantage. — As to myself, I feel I have now found 
the thing I most wanted, — ^a congenial poetical spirit, willing 
to join with me in the most social and friendly cultivation of 
an art dear to us both, and particularly dear to us as the 
cement of friendship." 

"My host," says Hayley, "though now in his sixty-fint 
year, appeared as happily exempt fiim all the infirmities d 
advanced life, as friendship could Wish him to be ; and his 
more elderly companion, not materially oppressed by age, 
discovered a benevolent alertness of character, that seemed 
to promise a continuance of their domestic comfort. Their 
reception of me was kindness itself. — I was enchanted to find 
that the manners and conversation of Cowper resembled his 
poetry, charming by unaffected elegance, and the graces of a 
benevolent spirit. I looked with affectionate veneration and 
pleasure on tiie lady who having devoted her life and fortune 
to the service of this tender and sublime genius, in watching 
over him with maternal vigilance through many years of the 
darkest calamity, appeared to be now enjoying a reward jusdy 
due to the noblest exertions of friendship, in contemplating 
the health and the renown of the poet, whom she had the hap* 
piness to preserve. 

" It seemed hardly possible to survey human nature in a more 

touching and a more satisfactory point of view. — Their tender 

attention to each other, their sunple devout gratitude for the 

mercies which they had experienced together, and their con- 
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stanty but unafEected propensity to impress on the mind and 
heart of a new firiend the deep sense which they incessantly 
felt» of their mutoal obligations to each other, afforded me very 
singolar gratification." 

Sayley had not been with them many days, when on re- 
taming from a morning walk with his new mend, they were 
informed that Mrs. Unwm had had a paralytic stroke. Cowper 
ran to her, and came back in a state that alarmed Hayley in 
the highest degree for his senses. His first speech was wild 
in the extreme. "My answer," says Hayley, "was little 
less so ; but it was ad(&essed to the predominant fancy of my 
unhappy friend, and, with the blessing of Heaven, it pro- 
duced an instantaneous calm in his troubled mind. From that 
moment he rested on my friendship with such mild and cheer- 
ful confidence, that his affectionate spirit regarded me as sent 
providentially to support him in a season of the severest 
affliction." 

Their Olney apothecary would not allow that the attack 
in December had been paralytic. Cowper himself never 
doubted but that it was ; that the present was so could not 
be dissembled, . . her speech was almost unintelligible, she 
was unable to move from place to place, or to keep her eyes 
open, and the use of the right hand and arm was lost. Hay- 
ley eagerly enquired if there was an electrical machine iii 
the neighbourhood ; and little as it could have been expected, 
an inhabitant of the village possessed just such a one as 
was wanted, which he had in part constructed himself. Hay- 
ley, from endeavouring at first to counteract by electricity a 
continual tendency to inflammation in his own eyes, had been 
used to try its remedial effects upon his country neighbours, 
often to no avail, but now and then with the happiest results. 
He tried it now upon Mrs. Unwin, and wrote also to his friend, 
Dr. Austin, for advice : before that advice could arrive, "this 
powerfdl though uncertain remedy" appeared to be of mate- 
rial service. She daily recovered a little strength and a little 
power of utterance ; " but her amendment," said Cowper to 
Lady Hesketh, " is slow, as must be expected at her time of life, 
and in such a disorder: I am as weU myself as you have ever 
known me in a time of much trouble, and even better. Hayley 
has been all in all to us on this very afilicting occasion. Lo^^ 
him, I charge you, dearly for my sake. "WVvet^ ewil^ \ 
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have found a man, except himself, who could have made him- 
self so necessary to me in so short a time, that I absolutely 
know not how to live without him?" Lady Hesketh, on the 
first intelligence of this affliction, o£fered to come to them. He 
replied, " though happy, as you well know, to see you at all 
times, we have no need, and I trust shall have none, to trouble 
you with a journey made on purpose. Yet once again, I am 
willing and desirous to believe we shall be a happy trio at 
Weston ; but unless necessity dictates a journey of charity, I 
wish aU yours hither to be niade for pleasure"," 

Hayley left them in the beginning of June. There was 
then every appearance of progressive amendment in Mrs. Un- 
win, and the disposition of the patient herself afforded the best 
ground of hope. '' It is a great blessing tb us both," said 
Cowper, '^ that, poor feeble tbing as she is, she has a most in- 
vincible courage, and a trust in God's goodness that nothing 
can shake. . . She always teUs me she is better, — and will pro- 
bably die with those very words upon her Hps. They wiU be 
true then at least, for then she will be best of all." Their 
warm friend had urged them to visit him at Eartham, as soon 
as Mrs. Unwin should be able to take the journey ; and as 
each hoped that such a change might be beneficial to the 
other, both were willing to think it possible that they might 
undertake what was to them so formidable a journey. A 
year before^ he had said in reply to Hurdis's introductoir 
letter, "We shall not, I hope, hereafter be known to each 
other as poets only, for your writings have made me ambitiottB 
of a nearer approach to you. Your door, however, will never 
be opened to me. My fate and fortune have combined with 
my natural disposition to draw a circle round me which I can- 
not pass ; nor have I been more than thirteen miles &om 
home these twenty years, and so fax very seldom. But you 
are a younger man, and therefore may not be quite so im- 
movable ; in which case, should you choose at any time to 
move Weston-ward, you wiQ always find me happy to receive 
you." — ^Now however the ardour of a new friendship, and the 
hope that Mrs. Unwin' s recovery might be promoted by travel- 
ling and by change of air, roused him to a resolution of which 
he had fancied himself incapable ; and he who during so many 
years had been as it were spell-bound within the purheus of 
OJney, prepared for a journey to the south coast. 
« Ma^ 26, 1 792, ** UwtV ^, \n^\. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

fiATLET. C0WPEB*8 VISIT TO EABTHAV. BOXKST. 

When Hayley left his own Memoirs for posthumous pub- 
lication, he designated himself in the title as the Friend and 
Biographer of Cowper, having, no doubt, in mind Lord 
Brook's epitaph at Warwick; but honourable as in both 
instances such friendship must eyer be deemed, both Hayley 
and Lord Brooke will be remembered also for merits of their 
own. 

William Hayley, whose friendship for Cowper was in its 
consequences rewarded well, and well deserved die recompence 
which it obtained, was bom at Chichester, in 1/45. His 
&ther raised a company during that time of rebellion and 
threatened invasion; a baronetcy was oflfered him in ac- 
knowledgment of his patriotic exertions; this he had prudence 
enough to decline, as a rank which it was beyond his means 
to support ; but the military character which he had assumed 
led him into expenses that impaired his fortune, and into 
habits of intemperance that brought him to an early grave. 
The eldest of his two children was laid beside him two years 
afterwards in Eartham churchyard, having died of inoculated 
smallpox. A more deplorable fate soon threatened the sur- 
viving child ; but by the devoted care and prayers of his 
mother he was restored firom a disease which the physicians 
pronounced would leave him, if he escaped with life, a de- 
fonned and helpless idiot. It left, however, no other incon- 
venience than a sHght lameness. When he was sufficiently 
i^overed he was placed at Eton ; his mind, he says, always 
''recoiled with emotions of indignation and disgust from the 
'^collection of the first years that he passed there ;*' but his 
time was not ill spent ; and his early predilection for poetry 
*^as encouraged by Roberts, then one of the ushers and after- 
shards provost, himself a poet^ of the same respectable class as 
lie author of Leonidas and the Athenaid. 

1 Dr. Roberts's Judah Restored was one of the first books that I ever 
Possessed. It was given me by a lady whom I must ever gratefully and 
ffectionately remember as the kindest friend of my bo^Yvood. \ T^'a^\\ 
»fteii then, and can still recur to it with satisfaction : and ^«Vi«^^\ cw^ 
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After remaining six years at Eton, he gave up his chance of 
a fellowship at King's College, because he preferred the eariei 
discipline of Trinity Hall. There he entered in 1763, the 
year in which Cowper retired from the world ; and there he 
amused himself with pursuing his classical studies, and took 
lessons in drawing and Italwu. Three years were thus not 
unprofitably spent ; he then left Cambridge without taking a 
degree, and entered his name at the Middk Temple, without 
any serious intention of studying the law. For he soon con- 
vinced himself that nature had never intended him for a bar- 
rister; and flattered himself with an expectation that his 
passion for poetry, and particularly for the drama, might by 
made the means of enriching him in a fax more agreeable way. 

He remembered, he says, that Dryden had once engaged 
to produce four new plays every year, and therefore thought 
himself modest in his purpose of composing only two in the 
same space of time, and moderate in his calculation of deriving 
only a thousand a year from his dramatic profits. 

Such baseless expectations might have ruined any one who 
had not, like Hayley, a fair inheritance on which to rest ; hot 
provided as he was with that substantial gift of fortune, 
he could smile at the recollection of his utter disappointment^ 
and never had cause to regret that he had not applied him- 
self to some professional pursuit. His excellent mother had 
no other wish than to promote his happiness in any way which 
he thought best. She had taken a house in London, becanae 
he liked a London residence ; when he married, in 1769, she 
enabled him to make a settlement upon his wife, by giving up 
her own ; she continued to reside with them in town as long 
as they preferred London for their place of abode ; and she 
removed with them into the country m 1 774, at the dose of 
which year she died, fortunate in not living to witness the com- 
mencement of that domestic infelicity, the possibility of which 
she had but too much reason to apprehend. This conflide^ 
ation must have consoled her son in his regret that the hig^ 
reputation which he afterwards obtained came too late to ^ad- 
den that heart which of all others would have most rejoiora in 
it. For she had kindled and fostered in him the love of poetiy, 
and encouraged his literary ambition as he grew up; and 
something to the plain dignity of its style, which is suited to the sabJeA 
and every where bears the stamp of ^ood sense and careful erudition. T> 
acknowledge obligations of tbialdndV&\w»t^ik^«tSQx&%&A.%duty 
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though not without fear, had not opposed his purpose when, 
disregarding the ordinary pursuits of fortune, he resolved to 
make literature at once his business and his recreation. He 
has said of himself that " his contempt of money often rose 
to romantic excess, and sometimes led him into serious incon- 
venience : but in his estimation books, retirement, and friend- 
ship were the real treasures of human life. In all these he 
was abundantly rich ; and he justly reckoned his quick and 
constant relish for them all a blessing in itself that called 
for incessant and cheerful gratitude to the Giver of all good'." 
As a dramatic writer Hayley was unsuccessful, though 
it had been his first ambition to excel in that line, and though 
several of his pieces were brought upon the stage. Chae 
luckless tragedy, which he had published without the hope 
of its being acted, had the singular fortune of being repre- 
sented at both the London theatres at the same time, con- 
demned at the one, and received with applause at the other. 
The manager of Covent Garden said to hun in a letter at this 
time, " I shall regard it as one of the most fortunate events of 
my mimic life, if I can fairly bring you to a determination of 
being a dramatic author ; I mean for the stage, which cer- 
tainly holds out much greater rewards of fame, delight, and 
profit than any other species of literary composition^." No 
wonder that he continued to mistake his own powers when he 
was thus encouraged in the highest quarter, and when the rival 
managers contended for a play which carried with it, in its 
detestable subject, its own certain condemnation. But all 
Hayley* s tragedies were deficient in the essentials of dramatic 
poetry ; and his comedies were written upon the French model, 
in rhyme. These he intended for a private theatre. Colman*, 

* Memoirs, vol. i. p. 333. ' Memoirs, vol. i. p. 396. 

* " A comedy in rhyme/' said he, " is a bold attempt ; yet when so 
well executed as in the present instance, it would, I think, be received 
with flavour, especially on a stage of a genius somewhat similar to that of 
a private theatre, for which they were professedly written*." Henderson, 
after reading it aloud in his admirable manner, was of a different opinion : 
<< he admired it exceedingly, but thought the rhyme unfit for a public stage, 
as it is so difficult to recite without an unpleasing monotony." Gibbon 
called it ** the boldest of poetical attempts, but declared himself asto- 
nished and delighted by the happiness of its execution." 

The Monthly Review (vol. Ixx. April, 1784,) says, " the comedies are 

* Memoirs, vol. i. p. 314, 293, 295. 
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howerer, brought out one of them at the Haymarket, and it met 
with some success. 

But though Hayley mistook his own powers when he at- 
tempted dramatic composition, he made the best use of them 
in composing his Essays on Painting, on History, and on Epic 
Poetry, in the form of Epistles in Terse, addressed respectiyely 
to Romney, Gibbon, and Mason. With the painter he was 
already intimate, and the hope of contributing to make his 
friend's genius better known to the pubHc, was the chief motive 
which had induced him to choose that branch of the arts for 
his subject. The Essay on History procured for him Gibbon's 
friendship ; the other Essay drew from Mason a letter of hand- 
some acknowledgment ; but when the two poets met, though 
it was with the mutual desire of being pleased, Hayley* fdt 
nothing but what was repulsive in the cold manner and sa- 
in rhyme, — start not reader, in rhyme : but such rhyme, so familiar, lo 
easy, so flowing, that prose itself can scarcely appear more natural, more 
convenient for the purposes of the dialogue, or the business of the drama: 
like the ancient iambic, recommended by Aristotle and characterised by 
Horace as the measure peculiarly suited to the scene, natum rebus agenda 
— Measure in comedy is to this day agreeable to the public ear in the 
plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, Jonson, and Shakespeare. RhymSj too^ 
in the plays of Hayley may not only be endured, but applauded. — ^Yet we 
should certainly have revolted most strongly against the idea, had not 
the author illustrated his precept by his own example. — Let Hayley then, 
and those few who have the talents of Hayley, by special license write 
comedies in rhyme : but let them not tell us that such a comedy may be 
still more entertaining than a comedy of equal merit in other points, whidi 
confines itself to prose.'' " Time, the most infallible test of literary opin- 
ions, (we use Mr. Hayley's own words,) has proved the contrary." 

* " His cheerful spirit was surprised and concerned to find a man (rf 
Mason's acknowledged mental powers so shaken in his manly frame by 
age and disappointments ; and so soured in his temper, that, according 
to his own declaration to his friendly eulogist, he received little or no 
pleasure from public praise, and much vexation from the coarse censure 
and malignant sneers in which the reptiles of literatiu*e are apt in all 
times to indulge themselves against those successful authors, whose pre- 
eminence they cannot patiently endure. Of such abuse, indeed, Mason 
had a full share, and probably the more for having been supposed the 
author of much anonymous but celebrated sarcastic poetry. In conversing 
upon life and literature, he showed many signs of his having suffered bis 
ovm enjoyments to be«sadly overclouded by ebullitions of a spleenful s^iit 
The conference excited in Hayley more pity than admiration : but the two 
poets parted with many expressions of reciprocal regard." — Hayley'i 
Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 276, 318. 
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tnmine aspect of one whom he had hoped to find as ardent 
rnd as open hearted as himself. 

The principal design in these Epistles was to present " a 
^eral view of the art in question, with a just and ani- 
ooAting character of its most eminent professors. There is, I 
believe/' says he, " a season of life in which poems of this 
nature may be read with the happiest effect. The first, and 
perha;ps the most important step towards forming a great artist 
n any line, is to inspire a youth of quick feelings with an 
mthusiastic passion for some particular art, and with an inge- 
luous delight in the glory of its heroes. — Such was the end that 
[ proposed to myself in these Essays; for as delicate or incon- 
rtant health, and the love of' literary retirement, have pre- 
sented me from serving the community in scenes of active 
ife, I have considered it as particularly incumbent on me to 
mdeavour at least, in my poetical pursuits, to promote the in- 
terests of society. — I am aware that such an idea is open to 
much npllery, as vain and romantic ; but poetry is an art which 
conduces so little to the private emolument and advantage of 
iiose who devote even a life to it, that they ought, I think, 
to be indulged in such prospects, however chunerical, as arise 
)nly from a benevolent vanity'." 

Whether or not any of Hayley's Essays have had the spe- 
3ific effect which he hoped to produce, they imparted, by 
iielp of the copious notes wherewith he elucidated them, much 
information in an agreeable form : his translated specimens of 
Dante, which were introduced in these notes, revived among 
as a taste for the Italian poets ; and Spanish literature had been 
JO long and so utterly neglected in this country, that he 
nay be truly said to have introduced the knowledge of it 
» his contemporaries. When Lord Holland published his 
Life of Lope de Vega, he sent a copy of it to Hayley, with 
I letter, saying that he had been induced to learn Spanish by 
nrhat he had read of Ercilla in those notes. 

Perhaps the Essays were read more for the sake of the 
aotes than of the poetry; but the poetry was praised in 
the highest terms. The author was spoken of as a new star in 
the poetical hemisphere, whose first appearance had been 
aoted with delight, and who continued to shine if possible 
i^ith increasing splendour. ''Almost unrivalled excellence" 
* Preface to hia Poems and Plays, 1785. 
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was discoTered in his choice and application of similes, which 
it was said had ever been considered one great test of the 
poet's art ; and his sentiments were pronounced to be '* such 
as could only be expected from an imagination truly creative, 
regulated by a judgment critically exact." Critics talked 
of " his inimitable pen," and the ** admirable truth and pre- 
cision of pencil, which so eminently marked the animated por- 
traits of this masterly writer." It was said of him that he 
had *' the fire and the invention of Dryden, the wit and ease 
of Prior, and that if his versification was a degree less polish- 
ed than Pope's, it was more various :" " that he had stu- 
diously avoided the meretricious ornaments of fantastic and 
far-fetched epithets ; and that his ideas, though conceived in 
the finest frenzy of imagination, were on every occasion ex- 
pressed with perspicuity, elegance, and the chastest simplicity." 

" It may be remarked," said a reviewer, " of this writer, 
that he is almost the only poet, of the present day at least, 
who has had the courage, (for such is the libertinism of the 
world that it must be called so,) to avow, in his poetical capa- 
city, a behef in revelation. His example is a sufficient proof, 
(notwithstanding a respectable opinion to the contrary,) that 
the great truths of religion, though incapable of embellishment, 
will admit of poetical apphcation, and may be introduced 
both with force and propriety." This was injurious to Hayley's 
contemporaries : it required no courage in those days, nor 
has it, God be thanked ! in any age, for an author in this 
country, whether in prose or verse, to declare his behef in re- 
vealed rehgion. I know not, indeed, whether any poet of that 
generation, except Churchill, ventured to intimate,. . for even 
Churchill did not venture to proclaim,. . his unbehef. The 
praise, however, which was thus bestowed on Hayley, would 
have been his due, if it had not been unjustly and invidiously 
enhanced ; and Cowper was no doubt on that score the more 
readily disposed to reciprocate his proffiered friendship. 

There is one passage in Hayley' s poems with which Cowper 
would sjn^pathize deeply in all its parts. 

For me who feel, whene'er I touch the lyre, 
My talents sink below my proud desire ; 
Who often doubt, and sometimes credit give, 
When friends assure me that my verse mUl live j 
Whom health, too tender for the bustling throng, 
Led into pensive shade and soothing song ; 
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^Vhateyer fortiine my unpolished rhymes 
May meet, in present or in future times, 
Let the blest art my gratefol thoughts employ, 
Which soothes my sorrow and augments my joy ; 
Whence lonely peace, and social pleasure springs, 
And Mendship, dearer than the smile of kings. 
While keener poets, querulously proud, 
Lament the ill of poesy aloud. 
And magnify, with irritation's zeal. 
Those common evils we too strongly feel. 
The envious comment, and the subtle style 
Of specious slander, stabbing with a smile ; 
FraiMy I wish to make her blessings known, 
And think those blessings for her ills atone ; 
Nor would my honest pride that praise forego 
Which makes Malignity yet more my foe. 

If heart-felt pain e'er led me to accuse 
The dangerous gift of the alluring Muse, 
'Twas in the moment when my verse imprest 
Some anxious feelings on a Mother's breast. 

O thou fond Spirit, who with pride hath smiled. 

And frown'd v^th fear, on thy poetic child, 

Pleased, yet alarm'd, when in his boyish time, 

He sigh'd in numbers, or he laugh'd in rhyme ; 

While thy kind cautions wam'd him to beware 

Of Penury, the bard's perpetual snare ; 

Marking the early temper of his soul, 

Careless of wealth, nor fit for base control : 

Thou tender Saint, to whom he owes much more 

Than ever Child to Parent owed before ; 

In life's first season, when the fever's flame ' 

Shrank to deformity his shrivell'd frame, 

And tum'd each fairer image in his brain 

To blank confusion and her crazy train, 

'Twas thine, with constant love, through lingering years 

To bathe thy Idiot Orphan in thy tears ; 

Day after day, and night succeecUng night. 

To turn incessant to the hideous sight. 

And frequent watch, if haply at thy view. 

Departed Reason might not davni anew ; 

Though medicinal art, with pitying care "] 

Could lend no aid to save thee from despair, > 

Thy fond maternal heart adhered to Hope and Prayer J 

Nor pray'd in vain ; thy child, from Powers above, 

Received the sense to feel and bless thy love. 

O might he thence receive the happy skill, 

And force proportioned to his ardent will. 

With Truth's unfading radiance to emblaze 

Thy virtues, worthy of immortal praifte \ 
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Nature, who decked thy form with beauty's flowers, 
Exhausted on thy soul her finer powers ; 
Taught it with all her energy to feel 
Love's melting softness, friendship's fervid zeal, 
The generous purpose and the active thought, 
With charity's diffusive spirit fraught. 
There all the best of mental gifts she placed, 
Vigour of judgment, purity of taste, 
Superior parts without their spleenful leaven, 
Kindness to Earth, and confidence in Heaven. 
While my fond thoughts o'er all thy merits roll, 
Thy praise thus gushes from my filial soul ; 
Nor will the public with harsh rigour blame 
This my just homage to thy honour'd name ; 
To please that public, if to please be mine, 
Thy virtues train'd me,-^let the praise be thine. 

E88ay on Epic Poetry, ep. iv.' 

Cowper and Hayley, as they resembled each other in hav- 
ing withdrawn at about the same time of Ufe into retirement, 
and in the pleasure and consolation which they derived from 
their poetical pursuits, had also many points of coincidence 
in their general views and feelings. Different as the character 
of their poetry is, each aimed always at a moral end. " It 
seems," said Hayley, when he published the most fanciful and 
the most fortunate of his works, . . " It seems to be a kilid of 
duty incumbent on those who devote themselves to poetry, to 
raise, if possible, the dignity of a declining art, hy making it 
as beneficial to life and manners as the limits of composition, 
and the character of modem times will allow. The ages in- 
deed are past, in which the song of the Poet was idolized for its 
miraculous effects ; yet a poem, intended to promote the cul- 
tivation of good humour, may stiU, perhaps, be fortunate 
enough to prove of some little service to society in general ; 
or if this idea may be thought too chimerical and romantic by 
sober reason, it is at least one of those pleasing and innocent 
delusions, in which a poetical enthusiast may be safely in- 
dulged." — " His observation," he said, " of the various effects 
of spleen on the female character, induced him to believe that 

"^ Of this Essay it is that Gibbon says in one of his Letters ^ I hope 
you like Mr. Hayley's poem. He rises with his subject ; and, since Pope's 
death, I am satisfied that England has not seen so happy a mixture <rf 
strong sense and flowing numbers. Are you not dehghted with his address 
to his mother ? I understand that she was in plain prose every thing 
trlu'cb he speaks of her in verse." — Miscellaneous W^orks, vol. ii. p. 259. 
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light render an important service to social life, if hia 
y could induce his young and fair readers to cultivate the 
e qualities of the heart, and maintain a constant flow of 

humour. With this view he composed his "Tri- 
is of Temper," and he had once the gratification to hear 
"the very good and sensible mother of a large family," 
she was indebted to that poem for a complete reformation 
e character of her eldest daughter, who, from being per- 
and intractable, was rendered by her ambition to imitate 
la, the most docile and dutiful of children. This book 
led its popularity more than twenty years, being one of 

which were cluefly purchased for presents, and for 
1, therefore, there was a continual demand. It may be 
ted whether, among all those by which it has been super- 
[, there has been any so likely to produce upon readers at a 
in time of life, when the mind most easily receives its bias, 
od an effect. 

at poem raised Hayley's reputation to its highest pitch ; 
n, as the most popukr of living poets, the laureateship 
* graciously offered" upon Warton's death, and was " as 
9usly declined in a few verses to Mr. Pitt on the occa- 
:" and he had a more remarkable proof of his own 
rity, when upon going to a nursery garden near London, 
offering to pay for a plant which he had chosen, the nur- 
lan, Mr. Lee, having discovered who he was, refused to 
it the money, and said, " Sir, you are a very great man, 
bom I shall be particularly happy to show every little 
y in my power. I am sorry that my lame foot, and your 
, prevent my making up a nosegay for the lady in the car- 

s reputation, however, was no sooner at the full than it 
1 to wane. Some critics, in the exercise of their voca- 
took more pleasure in exposing his faults than in praising 
or what was praiseworthy; in journals which at the com- 
ement of his career had been friendly to him, there arose 
writers "who knew not Hayley;" like every successful 
>r, he had provoked some envy; and like every incautious 
some enemies. He incurred a certain degree of censure 
le lax toije of morals in two prose works, which, though 
shed anonymously, were known to be his ; and in the 
* Memoirs of Thomas Alphonso Hayley, ^. ^^. 
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same Essay wherein lie apostrophized Gihhon as one on whom 

Mistaken zeaL wrapt in a priestly pall, 
Had from the baser urn pour'd darkest gall, 

he offended the infidels by lamenting the historian's' infidelity. 

Think not my verse means blindly to engage 
In rash defence of thy profaner page ! 
Though keen her spirit, her attachment fond. 
Base service cannot suit with friendship's bond. 
Too firm from duty's sacred path to turn, 
She breathes an honest sigh of deep concern, 
And pities Genius, when his wild career 
Gives Faith a wound, or Innocence a fear. 

The Mends of Hume took umbrage at the manner in which 
his history ^° was censured ; and the friends of Warburton. . 
(for Warburton had fHends, and deserved to have them,) . . 
were not less displeased at seeing his works treated with un- 
warrantable contempt* Hayley thus purchased for himself 
unfavourable opinions from opposite quarters; and though 
time had taught him not to appreciate his own powers too 

^ How this should have appeared violent to Dr. Robertson is marvellous. 
"Who is this Mr. Hayley ?" he says in a letter to Gibbon (1781). " His 
poetry has more merit than that of most of his contemporaries ; but his 
Whiggism is so bigoted, and his Christianity so fierce, that he almost dis- 
gusts one with two very good things." — Gibbon* a Miscellaneous WorkSi 
vol. ii. p. 256. 

If there be any thing in the Essay on History (which is the work to 
which Robertson alludes) fiercer than the milky passage quoted in the text 
I have not been able to discover it. 

^^ .... Emerging from the sophists' school. 

With spirit eager, yet with judgment cool ; 

With subtle skill to steal upon applause, 

And give false vigour to the weaker cause ; 

To paint a specious scene with nicest art, . 

Retouch tfce whole, and varnish every part ; 

Graceful in style, in argument acute, 

Master of every trick in keen dispute ; 

With these strong powers to form a winning tale. 

And hide Deceit in Moderation's veil. 

High on the pinnacle of Fashion placed, 

Hume shone the idol of historic taste, 

Already, pierced by Freedom's searching rays, 

The waxen fabric of his fame decays ! 

Ep. ii. V. 548—61. 
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highly, it mortified^^ him to feel that he was sinking in estima- 
tion with the public. When he characterised Home's fame as 
a waxen fabnc, he had not questioned himself whether his 
own was of a more durable material. His Essays were 
yaluable only because of the information which they contained, 
there was nothing in the poetry that could invite a second 
perusal. In the Triumphs of Temper he had addressed him- 
self virginibua puerisque ; to such readers it was more useful, 
because better adapted and more acceptable than any more 
serious or elevated strain ; but with the general public his 
reputation had quietly declined. A better taste had gradually 
grown up. The public were no longer comprised in "the 
Town;" nor were the rising generation of poets contented, 
like their predecessors, to be known by the appellation of 
Wits; they had been recalled to the study of nature, and had 
been led to drink at the wells of EngHsh undefiled. More 
than any other poet, Cowper had contributed to establish this 
reformation, and the decline of Hayley's celebrity was an 
inevitable consequence. Merry's sky-rockets, and Darwin's 
gas-lights, would have thrown it into shade no longer than 
while they lasted. 

But Hayley was incapable of envy, incapable of looking 
upon any man as his rival ; in every sense of the word he was 
one of the most generous of men. His friendship for Cowper 
could not have been more sincere, if it had been of old 
standing and slow growth; and it had the ardour of novelty 
to animate it. Cowper, having been equally taken with his 
guest, had explained to him the state of his own circum- 
stances ; and Hayley's first thought was, that it might be 
practicable to procure a pension for him through Thurlow's 
influence. He had published an unsuccessful" poem on the 

11 Miss Seward, after an unexpected visit (1789) from "the illustrious, 
the graceful Hayley," says, " The nonsense and malice of the puhhc 
critics seem to have given him the same disgust at the idea of puhUshing 
that sickness upon my spirit, and slackens all my nerves of poetic industry." 
— Letters, vol. ii. p. 272. 

Speaking of Maty's Review, she says (1788), "Never shaU I forget his 
long, elaborate, confused, and stupid critique upon Hayley's beautiful 
Triumphs of Temper. This same critique places its author amongst the 
minor poets of the present period. the Midas ! the Midas ! From that 
moment I never looked into Maty-trash. It was no meat forme." — lb. p. 7. 

1* The history of this composition is somewhat evm»v\&. ""^Twi ^^^^ 
(Poeta loquitur) — wta called to London by a pxeusvxv^ w>i'c\N-^vi\v\\«wy 
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anniversary of the Revolution, which poem he had sent to the 
Chancellor, and received from him a complimentary note of 
acknowledgment^^. But he had a friend, Carwardine by 
name, whom he rarely mentions without some epithet indi- 
cative of cordial regard, who being intimate with both, had 
long wished to mi^e them acquainted with each other, espe- 
cially as both were admirers and ftiends of his own friend 
Romney. This object was accomplished ; and Hayley became 
sufficiently acquainted with Thurlow, to flatter himself that 
he stood high in his good graces. He now hoped that this 
influence might be usefully exerted in Cowper's behalf. 

"Can I ever honour you enough for your zeal to serve 
me,'* says Cowper on this occasion". " Truly I think not. I 
am, however, so sensible of the love I owe you on this account, 
that I every day regret the acuteness of your feelings for me, 
convinced that they expose you to much trouble, mortification, 
and disappointment. I have, in short, a poor opinion of my 
destiny, as I told you when you were here ; and though I 
believe that if any man living can do me good, you w3l, I 
cannot yet persuade myself that even you will be successftj 
in attempting it. But it is no matter ; you are yourself a 
good which I can never value enough; and whether rich or 

his esteemed friend Dr. Kippis, to gratify the votaries of constitutional 
liberty, by a poem on the anniversary, which the admirers of King William 
were preparing to celebrate. The invitation was in unison with the poet's 
principles and feelings ; but he had hardly reached his cell in Barnard's 
Inn, where he wished to compose the occasional poem requested, when 
a new affliction threw a gloom over his mind." — This was the sudden 
death of one of his earliest and most beloved friends. Having written an 
epitaph for him, ''the poet endeavoured to soothe and fortify his mind 
under his recent affliction, by celebrating the hero William, the deliverer 
of England and of Europe." — Memoirs, vol. i. p. 367 — 8. 

13 «* The Chancellor presents his best respects to Mr. Hayley, and returns 
him many thanks for his poems. They give a bright relief to the sub- 
ject. William is much obliged to him, and Mary more ; and if it may be 
said without offence, liberty itself derives advantage from this dress." 

" There's flattery for you, from the great !" says Hayley. " I told the 
Angelic Cracherode this morning, that I called on him to give me a sermon 
on humility, lest my head should turn with the adulation I have received." 
The Poet — (Poeta loquitur) might have found a sufficient antidote against 
vanity on this occasion, in the very moderate sale of his production, which, 
*' though well recited at a very numerous public meeting, and extoll^ 
fy^manjr private friendBt was very far from becoming popular." — lb. 368---9. 
'^ June 5, 1792, 
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oA «el Mad eoeh tefaiti ee wmltftarrfwJl heftiBe tfaem» ly 
leedny, I Ibar, will nrote too keid for bim.'* 

MmfB Hi^koMeiCirbebMiMe beypdy been ahnm 
f ahopeftd diifi ue it ioii, i^ft becte co— e to a Kke eoarliM Ma, 
Hm fittfiiu^ epon lue ttmal in L0ada«» wncsen a nattK to 

QBg a time ebmeed widMml lue icccifiBg an enewcr, diac k 
eemed aeif it had eidier been fu tgntt e n^ or which wae moee 
ikd^, that there wae no intent i iOB ef aiiflweffing it. It hap^ 
icnea» howefer, that C areanEa e wae about to laad Cowper'« 
loeme as a preeent to the ChanceQor» dansfater; be took 
hie fidr ocGasion for writing a second note. The cppointBienc 
fas then made, and HaTlej immediateiT commonuated the 
tsolt to Weeton in ihtse worde» '^Hnaa! I have pawed an 
igreeable hoar, from eight to nine thk nu)rmng, with the 
!}hanoeIl(Nr, and left both him and Lord KenToo. who wad 
rith us, ao impreend with warm wuhee to lerte joo, that I 
im persuaded joor old friend Thnriow wiU accomplish it if 
possible.*' Thnriow, it appears^ till ondrccired at thu inter- 
riew, had soppoeed Cowper to be rich : some one bad totd 
tiini so, who knowing that lawyers in proportion as theT 
Siin lepntadon acquire wealth, conctuded that the case miL^t 
be the same with anihors. 

HsTley's letters, with Mrs. Uuwin's sradual amendment, 
Ukl the physician's confident e3q>ectatioa of her recoTenr. 
^lised Cowper*8 spirits, and he began to look forwmrd with 
lope to his intended joiumej. Angust had beea named for 
- at first; but when Hayler advised July, for the sake of 
aring longer days before them, he assented to the argument. 
" June 6. 

8. c. — :?. i> 
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"This, however," said he", "must be left to the Giver of 
all good. If our visit to you be according to his will. He will 
smooth our way before us, and appoint the time of it; and 
thus I speak, not because I wish to seem a saint in your eyes^ 
but because my poor Mary actually is one, and would not set 
her foot over the threshold, unless she had, or thought she 
had, God*s free permission. With that she would go through 
floods and fire, though without it she would be afraid of eveiy 
thing, — afraid even to visit you, dearly as she loves, and much 
as she longs to see you." 

The intervening weeks were eventftd ones in Cowper*s httle 
circle. Sir John Throckmorton having removed into Oxford- 
shire, upon succeeding to the baronetcy, Weston Hall became 
the residence of his brother George, who had now taken the 
name of Courtenay, and at this time brought home his bride 
there, the Catherine of Cowper's poems. Johnny of Norfolk 
came again to visit his kinsman. " How do you imagine I 
have been occupied these last ten days?*' says Cowper to Mr. 
Bull ". "In sitting, — not on cockatrice eggs, nor yet to 
gratify a mere idle humour, nor because I was too sick to 
move ; but because my cousin Johnson has an aunt who has 
a longing desire of my picture, and because he would therefore 
bring a painter from London to draw it. For this purpose I 
have been sitting, as I say, these ten days, and am heartily 
glad tliat my sitting time is over.*' To Hayley he says. 

Abbot is painting me so true, 
That (trust me) you would stare. 
• And hardly know, at the first view, 
If I were here or there. 

In the opinion of all who saw the portrait at that time, and 
in Cowper*s own, the artist had succeeded to admiration. "I 
tliink," he says to Lady IIesketh*^ " it will afford you as much 
pleasure, nay, perhaps even more, than a sight of the original 
myself; for you will see it with the thought in your mind, 
that whether I live or die, while this picture subsists, my 
charming lineaments and proportions can never be forgotten. 
— I verily think the portrait, exclusive of the likeness, which 
is the closest imaginable, one of the best I ever saw.'* 

" But the picture," said he to Mr. Bull^^ " is not the on 
prodigy I have to tell you of. A greater belongs to me, i 
^« June 19. i' July 25. ^^ July 21. i» July 35. 
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hat you will hardly credit, even on my own testimony, 
re on the eve of a journey, and a long one. On this very 
3'nnight, we set out for Eartham, the seat of my hrother 
Mr. Hayley, on the other side of London, nohody knows 
J, a hundred and twenty miles off. Pray for us, my 
I, that we may have a safe going and return ! It is a 
ndous exploit, and 1 feel a thousand anxieties when I 
of it. But a promise made to him when he was here, 
ve would go if we could, and a sort of persuasion that 
Em if we will, ohlige us to it." To Mr. Newton, he 
, "You may imagine that we, who have been resident 
e spot so many years, do not engage in such an enter- 
without some anxiety: persons accustomed to travel 
L make themselves merry with mine, it seems so dispro- 
»ned to the occasion. Once I have been on the point of 
nining not to go, and even since we fixed the day, — ^my 
Les have been so insupportable. But it has been made a 
r of much prayer ; and at last it has pleased God to 
f me, in some measure, that his will corresponds with 
urpose, and that he will afford us his protection." 
. Newton had recently made him a transient visit. " I 
ed," says Cowper, " and had reason to "do so, in your 
ig to Weston, for I think the Lord came with you. Not 
i to abide with me; not to restore me to that intercourse 
lim which I enjoyed twenty years ago; but to awaken in 
lowever, more spiritual feeling than I have experienced, 
t in two instances, during all that time. The comforts 
I had received under your ministry, in better days, all 
d upon my recollection ; and during two or three tran- 
moments, seemed to be in a degree renewed. You will 
LC that, transient as they were, they were yet evidence of 
J that is not so ; and I am desirous to believe it." 
ere was a time when both Cowper and Mrs. Unwin re- 
the most entire confidence in Mr. Newton. He had lost 
of his influence over them, perhaps in consequence of 
g improperly asserted it; certain however it is, that they 
Lot communicate to him a very singular proceeding in 
I they were then engaged, and in which Mrs. Unwin never 
I have partaken, nor have permitted Cowper to engage, 
•intellect had not been impaired. Cowper' s attack in 
20 July 30. 
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] 767 liad been more formidable than that in 1 773 ; he had at« 
tempted suicide, and would have effected it, if Mrs. Unwin 
had not providentially entered the place in which he had 
suspended himself by the neck, and had she not also pos- 
sessed presence of mind enough to cut him down. The 
former malady was of much longer duration, and the reco- 
very had been slow : in the latter it was instantaneous. The 
same dreadful delusion concerning his present rejection and 
probable reprobation continued in both cases, after his restora- 
tion ; and from the time of the last seizure Ids nervous S3rstem 
remained always in a state of diseased activity. Most persons 
know by their own experience, that in what is called "the 
vapours," objects pass before our closed eyes with all the 
vividness and distinctness of reality. The sense of hearing 
is subject to the same kind of illusion, (though the phenomencm 
is far less frequent) and articulated sounds are as actually 
heard in the one case, as forms and faces are seen in the other. 
The visual illusion Cowper would have understood, even in his 
disordered state of mind ; but to the audible one he gave entire 
credit. It was more particularly upon waking in the morning, 
or in the night, that he expected to hear something ; something 
was generally heard in consequence of that expectation; 
and whatever words came to his inward ear, he considered as 
oracular. 

There was a poor schoolmaster at Olney, Teedon by name, 
who was one of Cowper and Mrs. Unwin's pensioners. They 
pitied his poverty, tolerated his ridiculous vanity, and for- 
gave his intrusions. While Unwin hved, Teedon was never 
mentioned in their correspondence but in a manner which 
showed that though they entertained a compassionate regard 
for him, they were fuUy aware of his conceitedness and hia 
folly. When Cowper, in a letter to this most familiar of 
his friends, hoped the Monthly Review might be favourable 
to his first volume, for the sake of his Olney neighbours, who 
took their opinions from that journal, he said*S " not to men- 
tion others, here is your idol, Mr. Teedon, whose smile is 
praise." In a subsequent letter** he related an anecdote, 
which sufficiently characterises the man : " Mr. Teedon, who 
favours us now and then with his company in an evening, as 
usual, was not long since discoursing with that eloquence which 
'^ See vol ii p. 29. 2* Feb. 7, 1785. 
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is 80 peculiar to himself, on the many prondential interposi- 
tions that had taken pla<^ in his favour. ' He had wished for 
many things, (he said,) which at the time when he formed those 
wishes seemed distant and improhahle, some of them indeed 
impossible. Among other wishes that he had indul^d, one 
was, that he might be connected with men of gemus and 
ability, — * and in my connexion with this worthy gentleman 
(said he, turning to me,) that wish, I am sure, is amply gra- 
tified.', You may suppose that I felt the sweat gush out upon 
my forehead when I heard that speech ; and if you do, you 
will not be at all mistaken, so much was I delighted with 
the dehcacy of that incense." 

Yet clearly as Cowper then saw the ridiculous points 
in this man's character, he began at length to agree with him 
in the notion that he was especially favoured by Providence ; 
to communicate his waking dreams to him, and to consult him 
as a person whom the Lord was pleased to answer in prayer. 
It is possible that when Mrs Unwin found this was not to be 
prevented, she may have fallen in with it, knowing that 
Teedon would, of course, endeavour always to remove his dis- 
tressing impressions, and encourage him by hopeful interpre- 
tations, and thinking that one delusion might thus be counter- 
acted by another. But as her own mind failed, she appears 
to have caught her poor companion's insanity upon this point ; 
had her son been living, he would have prevented a folly, 
which could not have been concealed from him in his visits, 
even if they had not been withheld from it by their love and 
deference for him. As for the schoolmaster, when he perceived 
in what light he was considered by two persons whom he had 
been accustomed to look up to as greatly his superiors, neither 
his vanity nor his modesty would allow him to question their 
discernment. No suspicion of knavery attaches to him, for 
he was a simple-hearted creature: as they would have him to 
be a sort of high priest incog, such he fancied himself to be, 
ai\d consulted his internal Urim and Thummim with happy 
and untroubled confidence. 

The earhest notice of these pitiable consultations relates to 
the proposed edition of Milton. " Mrs. Unwin thanks Mr. 
Teedon for his letters, and is glad to find the Lord gives him 
so great encouragement to proceed, by shining on his ad-' 
dresses, and quickening him by his word. Mia. XSii'mu wi- 
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knowledges the Lord's goodness, which is mixed with the 
many and various trials He sees fit to visit his servants with. 
There is no douht hut that there is a need-he for the mani- 
fold temptations to which they are exposed hy night and hy 
day. In his own hest time he will appear for them^.*' In 
the week following^, "Mrs. Unwin has the satisfaction of 
informing Mr. Teedon, that Mr. Cowper is tranqml this 
morning, and that with this which Mr. Teedon receives, a 
letter by the post decisive of his undertaking the important 
business, will go by the same messenger. May the Lord speed 
it ! His glory, the good of many, and our comfort, form the 
basis of his determination. Mr. Cowper and Mrs. Unwin are 
agreed that it waa hardly possible to find out a reference to tiie 
great point in Mr. Teedon' s first letter; his second favour 
elucidated the whole, and removed all doubts. They hope 
Mr. Teedon will continue to help them with his prayers on this 
occasion ; and wish that every blessing bestowed upon them 
may be doubled to him.'* Another note, which must have 
been written soon afterwards, says, "Mr. Cowper desires 
Mrs. Unwin to acquaint Mr. Teedon, that his anxiety did not 
arise from any difficulties he apprehended in the perform- 
ance of his work, but his uncertainty whether he was providen- 
tially called to it or not. He is now clearly persuaded, by Mr. 
Teedon' s experiences and gracious notices, that he is called to 
it, and is therefore perfectly easy. Mr. Cowper and Mrs. 
Unwin thank Mr. Teedon for the interesting part he takes in 
this a£fair, and hope the Lord wiQ continue to enable him not 
only to persevere, but also to feel a blessing in it, to his own 
self, spiritually and personally. Mr. Cowper begs Mr. Teedon 
will be very earnest in prayer, that the possession of peace he 
now enjoys may be continued to him'"^." 

These notes were written some three months before Mrs. 
Unwin had that first fit, which was followed in the course of 
the spring by a paralytic stroke. But her health had for 
some time been declining, and her mind had been impaired 
with it, so that she confirmed Cowper in a delusion from 
which her influence might otherwise have preserved him. He 
who had formerly regarded Teedon with as much derision as 
waa compatible with real kindness to the poor creature him- 

»» Sept. 1,1791. 2* Sept 7. 

** Appendix to Gauntlctt's Sermoi», vo\. ii. ^g^. S87 — 8. 
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•elf, and iritii his own eompsMionate nature, consulted him 
now on his hopes and fears, his dreams, his waking impres- 
sions, and his engagement, and carefully wrote in a book the 
oraecdar responses which he received, till he had filled volumes. 
Wh^i he told Mr. Newton that their intended visit to Hayley 
had been made the subject of much prayer, and that it had 
pleased God to satisfy him in some measure concerning it, 
there can be no doubt that he alluded to the encouragement 
which Teedon had given him. 

July had far advanced when Cowper wrote to Lady Hes- 
keth**, saying they had not even yet determined absolutely on 
their journey to Eartham, — '' but shall (he added) I beheve, 
in two* or three days, decide in favour of it. Hayley interests 
himself so much in favour of it, and I am persuaded that it 
bids fair to do us both so much good, that I am sincerely 
desirous of going. A thousand lions, monsters, and giants 
are in the way, but perhaps they will all vanish, if I have but 
the courage to face them. Mrs. Unwin, whose weakness 
might justify her fears, has none. Her trust in the Providence 
of God makes her calm on all occasions." On that day, how- 
ever, the determination was made, and Cowper announced it 
in the gaiety of excited spirits to his host expectant. 

TO WILLIAJi HATLET, ESQ. 

Weston, July 22, 1792. 
This important affair, my dear brother, is at last decided, 
and we are coming. Wednesday se'nnight, if nothing occur 
to make a later day necessary, is the day fixed for our journey. 
Our rate of travelling must depend on Mary's ability to bear 
it. Our mode of travelling will occupy three days unavoidably, 
for we shaU come in a coach. Abbot finishes my picture to- 
morrow ; on Wednesday he returns to town, and is com- 
missioned to order one down for us, with four steeds to 
draw it ; 

* hollow pamper'd jades of Asia, 



That cannot go but forty miles a day.' 

Send us our route, for I am as ignorant of it almost, as if I 
were in a strange country. We shall reach St. Alban's, I 
suppose, the first day ; say where we must finish our second 
day 8 journey, and at what inn we may beat leipo^^l k^ Xa 

«^ July 21. 
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the end of the third day, we know where that will find us, 
viz. in the arms and under the roof of our heloved Hayley. 

General Cowper, having heard a rumour of this intended 
migration, desires to meet me on the road, that we may once 
more see each other. He Uves at Ham, near Kingston. Shall 
we go through Kingston, or near it ? For I would give him 
as Uttle trouble as possible, though he offers very kindly to 
come as far as Bamet for that purpose. Nor must I forget 
Carwardine, who so kindly desired to be informed what way 
we should go. On what point of the road will it be easiest for 
him to find us ? On all these points you must be my oracle. 
My friend and brother, we shall overwhelm you with our 
numbers ; this is all the trouble that I have left. My Johnny 
of Norfolk, happy in the thought of accompanying us, would 
be broken-hearted to be left behind. 

In the midst of all these soUcitudes I laugh to think what 
they are made of, and what an important thing it is for me to 
travel. Other men steal away from their homes silently, and 
make no disturbance ; but when I move, houses are turned 
upside down, maids are turned out of their beds, all the coun- 
ties through which I pass appear to be in an uproar. Surrey 
greets me by the mouth of the Greneral, and Essex by that of 
Carwardine. How strange does all this seem to a man who 
has seen no bustle, and made none, for twenty years together! 
Adieu, W. C. 

A second letter informed Hayley that the purpose held good« 
though he had once been on the point of abandoning it. 

TO WILLIAM HAYLEY, ESQ. 

Weston, July 29, 1792. 
Through floods and flames to your retreat 

I win my desperate way, 
And when we meet, if e'er we meet, 
Will echo your huzza ! 

You will wonder at the word desperate in the second line, 
and at the if in the third ; but could you have any conception 
of the fears I have had to battle with, of the dejection of 
spirits that I have suffered concerning this journey, you 
would wonder much more that I still courageously persevere 
in my resolution to undertake it. Fortunately for my inten- 
tiona, it happens that as the day approaches my terrors abate; 
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for had they ocmtiiiiied to he what they were a we^ since, 
I must, afttf aD, have diaappointed you; and waa actoally once 
on the verge of d<Hng it. I have told yon something of my 
noctamal e^qperienoes, and assure yon now, that they were 
hardly ever mc»e terHfic than on this occasion. Prayer has, 
however, opened my passage at last, and obtained for me a 
degree of confidence, that I trust will prove a comfortable 
viaticum to me all the way. On Wednesday, therefore, we 
set forth. 

The terrors, that I have spokai of, would appear ridiculous 
to most ; but to you they will not, for jon are a reasonable 
creature, and know well, that to whatever cause it be owing, 
(whether to constitution, or to God's express appointment), I 
am hunted by spiritual hounds in the night season. I cannot 
help it. Tou wiU pity me, and wish it were otherwise ; and 
though you may think there is much of the imaginary in it, 
will not deem it for that reason an evil less to be lamented. 
So much for fears and distresses. Soon I hope they shall all 
have a joyful termination, and I, my Mary, my Johnny, and 
my dog, be skipping with delight at Eartham. 

WeU! this picture is at last finished, and well finished, 
I can assure you. Every creature that has seen it has been 
astonished at the resemblance. Sam's boy bowed to it, and 
Beau walked up to it wagging his tail as he went, and 
evidently showing that he acknowledged its likeness to his 
master. It is a half-length, as it is technically, but absurdly 
called; that is to say, it gives all but the foot and ankle. 
To-morrow it goes to town, and will hang some months at 
Abbot's, when it wiU be sent to its due destination in Norfolk. 

I hope, or rather wish, that at Eartham I may recover that 
habit of study, which, inveterate as it once seemed, I now 
seem to have lost, — ^lost to such a degree, that it is even 
painful to me to think of what it will cost me to acquire it 
again. 

Adieu ! my dear, dear Hayley ; God give us a happy 
meeting I Mary sends her love. She is in pretty good plight 
this morning, having slept well, and for her part, has no fears 
at all about the journey. Ever yours, W. C. 

Eartham, where Hayley then resided, is about six miles from 
Chichester, and five from Arundel, a little to the left ot XJcieT^^i^ . 
His father had, in the year 1743, purchased «l «msiSL e^\»\fc yb. 
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the village, and the rains of a mansion which had belonged to a 
certain Sir Robert Fagg, once celebrated in provincial song for 
having stood for the county and polled two votes. "A seques- 
tered spot (Hayley calls it) peculiarly embellished by nature." 
The purchaser removed the ruins, and built a diminutive villa, 
on higher ground, as a kind of summer-house, to which he 
occasionally sent his children from Chichester, for the benefit 
of better air. Five years after the purchase, his remains were 
deposited in Eartham churchyard. This Uttle establishment was 
censured as an act of extravagance in one who had consider- 
ably impaired his patrimony ; to his son, however, it proved, 
in process of time, a singular source of health and delight. 
It had remained untenanted for some years, and of course had 
suffered considerably, before Hayley rendered it habitable for 
a tenant; and when he went to reside there in 1774, it was 
with the intention of enlarging and decorating it, and making 
it his chosen abode for the rest of his life. His expectations 
of happiness were expressed in some elegiac stanzas, addressed 
to his wife. 

Swift come the day, when we shall well exchange 

Thy dust, London, and thy noisy throng, 
For fields where leisure may unbounded range. 

Listening to health and pleasure's sprightly song ! 
And thou, sweet Eartham ! dear retreat, -receive 

Thy fond possessor in no ill-starred hour ; 
Ne'er will he wish thy tranquil shades to leave, 

And fly ignobly to the shrines of power. 
No : he will wish, (nor let that wish be vain 1) 
To aid thy charms with independent pride ; 
To rear the peaceful grove where Love shall reign, 

And raise the roof where Friendship shall preside. 
Perchance, long banish'd from his failing eyes, 
The heroic Muse will come with all her fire : 
Yes, in thy shades her sacred form will rise, 

And strike to Liberty the lofty lyre. 
Eliza, too, enamour'd of thy bower. 

Will make thee, Eartham, her peculiar care ; 
And court, to grace thee, every coyer flower 
That yields reluctant to the vernftl air. 

* * * * » 

Nor this alone, but far superior care 

Eliza's gentle generous heart will know ; 
She to the afiKcted cottage will repair, 

And sooth the villager's Yieaxt-itud^^toft. 
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"Where'er she comes, with no unkind delay, 
The infuit tenants will with transport bound. 

Her smile will chase oppressive want away. 
And spread a little holiday around. 

Some of these dreams were fulfilled, but neither the most 
ambitious, nor the most amiable of them. The heroic Muse 
did not Tisit him at Eartham; and among all his enjoyments 
there, that of domestic happiness was wanting. When Hay- 
ley communicated to his mother his intention of marrying 
one whom she had known intimately for many years, she re- 
minded him that Eliza's mother had been in a state of mental 
derangement from the time of her daughter's birth, and asked 
him to consider what his feelings would be if he should ever 
see his wife in the same condition ? " I have asked my own 
heart that question," he replied, " and I vnll tell you its im- 
mediate answer. In that case I should bless God for having 
S'ven me .courage sufficient to make myself the legal guar- 
an of the most amiable and most pitiable woman on 
earth." " My dear child," she replied, " I have done. Your 
heart is very pure ; your feelings are quick and strong ; 
your intentions are always kind. I vnll not thwart your 
affections, but only pray to Heaven that they may be rendered 
the source of lasting happiness to yourself." The mother's 
apprehensions were more nearly verified than the son's con- 
fidence in his own sense of duty ; but happily for herself, she 
died before the infelicities and irregularities of his domestic 
life began. 

The morbid tendency that Mrs. Hayley had inherited, never 
affected her intellect : but it manifested itself in sudden fluc- 
tuations of spirits, extreme irritabihty, and restlessness. He 
calls her his " pitiable Eliza," speaks of her "marvellous mental 
infelicities," and says that her state of mind was to all, who 
tenderly regarded her, an evil more distressing than madness 
itself. At times, suspicion and pride were its chief charac- 
teristics, at other times depression and melancholy. He was 
involved, he says, in scenes of anguish and affiction, veith 
which no human powers appeared strong enough incessantly 
to contend. Jealousy, however, made no part of their un- 
happiness ; for when Hayley had granted himself a patriarch's 
license, she, with equal complacency absolved him from the 
obligation of conjugal fidehty, and having lio d!^dit^\i\i<^x^<^^ 
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adopted from his birth, one whom he named Thomas Alphonso 
Ilayley. It was not till several years after the birth of this 
child tliat they finally separated, upon amicable terms. Mrs. 
Hayley was settled at Derby, where she had many acquaint- 
ances ; she was still proud of her husband, though love had 
long ceased to have any place in her breast ; siie kept up 
a frequent correspondence with him, and in her cheerful 
moods, generally addressed him by the name of Hotspur. 

Neither party seems to have been rendered unhappy by their 
separation. Mrs. Hayley was remarkable for a want of 
feeling as peculiar as her excessive irritability ; and her 
husband, under the severest sorrows found rehef in giving 
them utterance, and with his happy activity of mind was never 
in want of some object to occupy and amuse him. Except in 
his dream of connubial happiness, no man was ever less dusap« 
pointed in his hopes than Hayley in those expectations with 
which he entered upon his abode at Eartham. He had in- 
herited from his father, he says, " a passion for the spot, a 
passion also for building and gardening, for pictures and for 
books ; and a contempt for money, romantic and imprudent.'' 
Luckily he did not inherit his father's taste in building as well 
as his passion for it ; for the elder Hayley, a little before his 
decease, had begun to construct an additional apartment to his 
house at Chichester, of so singular a form, that the least im- 
probable guess which could be formed of liis intention, con- 
jectured it to be meant for " a diminutive representation of 
the mosque of St. Sophia at Constantinople!" The son 
began his improvements at Eartham ''with more attention to 
economy and mere convenience than he usually exerted, add- 
ing only such offices and chambers as were absolutely requisite 
for his family." But as he went on embellishing his garden 
and enlarging his house, " he was willing to believe that the 
success of his writings would ultimately repay him for what- 
ever he expended in decorating a favounte scene of study and 
retirement." This he confesses sometimes appeared to him 
like running a race in a sack : though his friends might have 
observed that, on the contrary, he could not have devised a 
surer means of outrunning the constable. But on that score 
he never suffered any serious uneasiness; his habits were 
inexpensive, his patrimony had been well husbanded by a 
careful mother during his long xniaont^ \ «cad when at length 
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he mi^t otherwne hare been stnigbtened in bis cirtnm- 
stances, bis connexion with Cowper bmrne the means of plac- 
ing him at ease, in a remarkable mann«, for the last twenty 
years of bis Hfe. 

He made this residence a detigbtfol spot. Gibbon called it 
the little Paradise of Eartham. ** His place (said the historian) 
though small, is as elegant as his mind, which I xalue much 
more highly ;'' and communicating to Lord Sheffield a wish 
which Hayley had expressed to become acquainted with him ; 
he adds, that this was *' no Yulgar compliment.'* Hayley is 
now estimated only by his writii^s, and these, because they 
were greatly oyerrated in their day, have perhaps, been depre- 
dated since in proportion. But liie person of whom Gibbon 
could speak thus, must haTe been no ordinary man. Literary 
acquirements like his were rare at that time, and are not 
common now ; and these were not his only accomplishments. 
All who knew him, concur in describing his manners as in 
the highest degree winning, and his conversation as delightful. 
It is said that few men have ever rendered so many essen- 
tial acts of kindness to those who stood in need of them. His 
errors were neither few nor trifling; but his good qualities 
greatly preponderated. He was a most affectionate father, a 
most warm and constant ftiend ; and his latter days of in- 
flrmitj and pain were distinguished by no common degree of 
cheerml fortitude and Christian resignation. 

Eartham had received many distinguished guests, whose 
names will not be forgotten in the history of English literature 
and English art. Howard, who belongs to a diff*erent class 
of worthies, visited his encomiast there. Gibbon has already 
been mentioned. Romney and Flaxman were frequent visitors, 
being, indeed, two of Hayley's most intimate friends. Joseph 
Warton. Sargent, the author of the Mine, a good and amiable 
man, not to be mentioned without respect. Nor will I add 
Miss Seward's name to the list without rendering justice to 
one who has been greatly disparaged, chiefly because of her 
aflected style. She was a woman whose talents, if her lan- 
guage had not been distorted by false notions of excellence in 
composition, might have retained for her the high station 
among female writers, which in her palmy davs it was allowed 
that she had won. Though not always a judicious critic, she 
was never unjust or ungenerous in her cenauTC^ •, widi Si ^'^ 
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frequently mistook glittering faults for beauties, no beauty 
ever escaped her observation. I have never known any 
person to whose frankness and perfect candour I could with 
more confidence bear testimony. It was not in mere vanity 
that she received aU the incense which was profusely offered 
her, but because she believed others to be as sincere as 
herself. 

Hayley was now expecting a guest, very unlike any of those 
whose occasional visits had rendered Eartham a distinguished 
spot, giving it a celebrity which it will not lose. Since he 
passed through London, on his return from Weston, Thurlow 
had ceased to be Chancellor. This unexpected event abated 
the hope which he had reasonably entertained of serving 
Cowper through that channel ; but with that buoyant and 
happy disposition which makes the best of every thing, he 
thought it would gratify Cowper in another way, if, now that 
Thurlow was master of his own time, he could bring about 
a meeting between them. Accordingly he wrote to the Ex- 
Chancellor, what Miss Seward would have called^ this truly 
Hayleyan epistle*^. 

MY DEAR LORD, Eartham, near Chichester, July 1, 1792. 

May I, without impertinence, speak to you again on paper, 
after having so recently trespassed on your time in person, and 
talked, I fear, with more zeal than discretion ? 

Yes, now your hand, with decent pride, 

Relinquishes that seal unstain'd 
Which Bacon, Law's less upright guide ! 

With many a sordid spot profaned ; 
Haply from cumhrous pomp released 

You now, escaping thorny strife. 
Have time to grace a Hermit's feast. 

And honour sweet sequester'd life. 
Here nature reigns o'er souls elate. 

Her tranquil smiles this scene endear : 
And Fancy, Freedom, Friendship wait. 

To hail their favourite Cowper here. 
To dignify this dear retreat. 

Would I could tempt you to descend. 
And in our first of Poets meet, 

Life's richest gift, an ancient friend \ 

*^ I am ohliged to Mr. Carwardine, the son of Hayley's Mend, for 
ibis curioua let^. 
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Oordetf WiDrnmof Wcatpii, mrloH, has IdndQ j praouied to 
^ hk intended Tiah to the aofllh, and to be widi IPC in 



July : if^ in jonr emnmcr ezcimion, yon are led towaids die 
aonkh. cauty haw happy should I be to present to yoa» nndcr 
my roo^ the man yon honoured withyoor eariy regard, and to 
hear him aay to yoo, as his brother Honce said to a patron of 
a weaker spiiity 

PnmidkU mUd, mummidiemie Ca mt ni f 
At all events it is the delig^ and pide of my heart to hare 
tfaorong^y rerealed to yonr lordship, all ike mipaty of /or- 
tune towards an author, whose merits and whose misfoitonea 
are aoTariooa and so extraordinary. If yon can find or create 
an opportunity of redressing that iniquity, I am persuaded 
that your lordship will regara it as one of the most happy, — 
and assuredly men of letters will esteem it as one of the most 
honourable incidents in a long life of honour. 

"When iaknts andiirtiies a mortal endear, 

Tet £ul to piresenre him firom Fortune's control. 
Who binds her weak captive in Want's narrow sphere. 

With AdTersity's irons that enter the sool ; 
Say is it not, Thuilow ! an office divine. 

With the firm hand of friendship to cancel such wrongs ? 
May the verses of Cowper proclaim it is thine, 

While genias and gratitude hallow his songs ! 

If I pester you, my lord, with prose and rhyme, it may yet 
comfort you to reflect, that you are in no danger of receiving, 
either from your old friend or from me, any doses of adula- 
tion. I haye even had the assurance to show you, more than 
once, that my opinions, on some points, are directly opposite 
to yours. I belieye you are one of the few great men in the 
world, whom a little man may venture to contradict, without 
the hazard of making an enemy. No trifling eulogy, my lord ! 
and I am greatly deceived, indeed, if it is not true. 

The more just it is, the more pleasure it would give me to 
receive you in this poetical hermitage, a little temple conse- 
crated to Liberty and Friendship, where diflerence of opinion 
produces no hatred, and similarity of pursuit no jealousy. 

A famous monarch used, you know, to say that in serving 
an individual, he generally made one man ungrateful, and 
many discontented. What a rare blessing then, my lord, ma.^ 
be yours, since in serving one poet, you may xeuSet two tier^j 
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thankful and happy I Believe me, it is with the utmost trath 
I assure you, that in securing a decent and comfortable inde- 
pendence for our beloved Cowper, you will confer the highest 
pleasure and obUgation upon 

Your lordship's sincere and respectful, 

though importunate servant, W. HAYLEY. 

It could have been no disappointment to Cowper that Hay- 
ley did not succeed in bringing about a meeting which would 
have been far more painful than pleasurable to both parties. 
Thurlow was no longer the Thurlow who had been his daily 
companion and bosom Mend during some of the bUthest years 
of life : and Cowper no longer the Cowper with whom his 
fellow clerk ^sed to pass those hours in mirthful or in thought- 
ful conversation which ought to have been employed in en- 
grossing; and to "giggle and make giggle" at Ashley Cowper's 
always hospitable house. The one had felt Adversity's "iron 
scourge," and the World had set its iron stamp on the other's 
stronger and coarser mould. Each too had something to for- 
give in himself, the consciousness whereof could not but have 
produced an imeasy feeling : Thurlow, that he had failed at 
one time in that courtesy to an old and unfortunate friend, 
which in his case would have been kindness ; and Cowper, that 
he had given vent to his resentment in bitter strains, which, 
though unpublished, had not been kept secret from some of 
his correspondents. Indeed, except in Lady Hesketh's case, 
Cowper seems rather to have shunned than desired a meeting 
with any of those persons who had been his first and most inti- 
mate associates, and to whom in some woeful respects he must 
have appeared " so fallen, so changed !" Formidable as the 
journey from the northern extremity of Buckinghamshire to 
the shores of Sussex appeared to him, he dreaded nothing so 
much as an interview with General Cowper on the way,. . which 
yet, having been desired by the Grenend, he could not decline. 
He had not seen him for thirty years, "and but for this jour- 
ney," he says, " should never have seen him again." It was 
not that his love for those friends was diminished, but because 
he could not bear to have one part of his lif^ brought too 
strongly to his recollection. 

Rose walked from London to meet the travellers at Bamet, 

where they slept the first night. At Kingston, where they 

dined the next day, they found tYie GtexLeiaL •, and late on the 
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tibird evening, ** after three days confinement in a coach, and 
suffering as Siey went," he says, ''all that conld be aufiered 
from excessive heat and dust, they arrived at Hayley's door." 
The first letter which he wrote after his arrival appears to 
have been — ^to Mr. Samuel Teedon of Olney ! 

DKAK SIR, Eartham, near Chichester, Aug. 5, 1792. 

This journey, of which we all had some fears, and I a 
thousand, has by the mercy of God been happily and well per- 
formed, and we have met with no terrors by the way. I in- 
deed myself was a little daunted by the tremendous height of 
the Sussex lulls, in comparison of which all that I had seen 
elsewhere are dwarfs : but I only was alarmed ; Mrs. Unwin 
had no such sensations, but was always cheerful from the 
beginning of our expedition to the end of it. At Bairnet we 
found the inn so noisy that I was almost driven to despair by 
the dread that she would get no rest ; but I was happily dis- 
appointed. She slept about four hours, and seemed as much 
refreshed as if she had slept twice as many. At Ripley, we 
had a silent inn, and rested well. The next day, but late, we 
arrived at Eartham ; and now begin to feel ourselves, under 
the hospitable roof of our amiable friend, well requited for all 
the fatigue, the heat, and the clouds of dust that we endured 
in the journey. 

I had one glimpse — ^at leaat I was willing to hope it was a 
glimpse — of heavenly light by the way ; an answer I sup- 
pose to many fervent prayers of yours. Continue to pray 
for us, and when any thing occurs worth communicating let 
us know it. 

Mrs. Unwin is in charming spirits, to which the incom- 
parable air and delightful scenes of Eartham have much 
contributed. But our thanks are always due to the Giver of 
all good for these and all his benefits; for without His bless- 
ing Paradise itself would not cheer the soul that knows him. 

Adieu. I am yours with many thanks for all your spiritual 
aids. WM. COWPER. 

Mrs. Unwin sends her kind remembrances. 

'* Here we are," says Cowper'®, " in the most elegant man- 
sion that 1 have ever inhabited, and surroimded by the most 
delightful pleasure grounds that I have ever seenj but 
^ To Mr. Greathead, Aug. 6. 

s. c. — 2. ^ 
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which, dissipated as my powers of thought are at present^ 
I will not undertake to descrihe. It shall suffice me to say, 
that they occupy three sides of a hiU, which in Buckingham- 
shire might well pass for a mountain, and from the summit 
of which is beheld a most magnificent landscape, boxmded by 
the sea, and on one part by the Isle of Wight, which may 
also be seen plainly from the window of the library in which 
I am writing." — " The inland scene is equally beautiful, con- ' 
sisting of a large and deep valley well cultivated and enclosed 
by magnificent hills, all crowned with wood. I had for my 
part no conception that a poet could be the owner of such a 
Paradise'^." — " Here we are, as happy as it is in the power of 
terrestrial good to make us, — ^and our reception has been the 
kindest that it was possible for friendship and hospitality to 
contrive^.'* 

Hayley was not the only person who welcomed them to 
Sussex as his friends ; — there was another face that brightened 
with joy at their arrival. The reader will remember that 
when he enquired for an electrical machine in the hope of iti 
producing a beneficial effect upon Mrs. Unwin immediately 
after her paralytic stroke, one had to his great surprise been 
found in the village. The owner, Mr. Sockett, who had partly 
constructed it himself, and whom Cowper described as a very 
worthy, intelligent, but unfortunate man, of the gentlest man- 
ners, was then absent on a distant journey of unsuccessfy 
business ; his son, a youth of about fifteen, brought the 
machine to Weston Lodge, and came every day to assist in 
using it. Hayley was interested by all he saw and all that he 
heard of his young assistant, the more perhaps because Thomas 
Sockett had, like himself, been afflicted with much illness in 
his childhood ; and when the youth, who wrote an excellent 
hand, and was a good arithmetician, wishing to be no longer 
a burthen to his parents, asked if he could recommend mm 
to any situation as a clerk in London, it occurred to him that 
young Sockett might be very useful in teaching his own son 
what he was capable of teaching well, and might acquire 
more Latin and some Greek from his disciple : he had just 
before bought a Latin grammar with the little pocket money 
that he bad saved for that purpose. Cowper, agreeing as 
he did with his new friend upon the advantages of private 
^ To Mrs. Courtenay, Aug. 12. «> To Mr. Grcathead. 
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educadon, Uionglit die plan likely to be advantageouB for both 
boys, and Hayley when he departed flrom Weston took 
Sockett with mm. Thomas Hayley was well pleased with 
a companion who, acting towards hun in the double capacity 
of preceptor and pnpil, was only three years his senior ; they 
became good Mends, and when Cowper arrived at Eartham he 
and Mrs. Unwin were deUghted to find that the plan was suc- 
ceeding to the satisfaction of all parties. The two boys en- 
deared themselves to him by their attention to Mrs. Unwin ; 
and she called them her pair of young griffins, because they 
used every day to draw her round the hill in a four-wheeled 
garden chair. 

Change of air and of circumstances seemed to benefit both 
the travellers. ** I indeed," says Cowper'S " was in tolerable 
health before I set out, but have acquired since I came both 
a better appetite and a knack of sleeping almost as much in a 
single night as formerly in two. Whether double quantities of 
that article will be favourable to me as a poet, time must show. 
About myself, however, I care Httie, being made of materials 
so tough as not to threaten me even now, at the end of so 
many lustrumsy with any thing like a speedy dissolution. My 
chief concern has been about Mrs. Unwin; and my chief 
comfort at this moment is that she likewise has received, I 
hope, considerable benefit by the journey." He complained, 
however, that being in a new scene, and surrounded by strange 
objects, he found his powers of thinking dissipated to a de- 
gree that rendered it difficult for him even to write a letter, 
and made him as awkward at verse as if he had never dealt 
in it. *' I am in truth," said he^, " so unaccountably local 
in the use of my pen, that, like the man in the fable who 
could leap well no where but at Rhodes, I seem incapable of 
writing at all except at Weston." 

Yet his time at Eartham was far from being idly spent. 
Hayley imparted to him his life of Milton, as far as he had 
then proceeded with it ; and Cowper, who had completed his 
translations of Milton's Latin and Italian poems, revised them 
carefully with Hayley^, comparing the version with the original. 

31 To Mrs. Courtenay, Aug. 25. s^ Jq Lady Hesketh, Sept. 9. 

*3 " Let me," says Hayley, " here remark to the honour of Cowper, 
that with all his poetic powers, he was ever willing to receive and to avail 
himself of friendly criticism, with a spirit equally modest «xid ^^Xx&sir — 
Cowper^s Milton, vol. ir. AppeDdix, p. 385. 

T> 1 
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They made also a rapid yet metrical translation of Andreini's 
Adamo, an Italian drama, which Hayley supposed to have had 
some influence in directing Milton's attention to the great 
subject of Paradise Lost. Hayley says that this afforded tiiem 
a pleasant relaxation after their more serious morning studies, 
and that Johnny of Norfolk " acted as secretary, and com- 
mitted the composition to paper as it proceeded firom the lips 
of the two social translators." 

Among the persons whom Hayley inyited to meet his ho- 
noured guest were Romney and Charlotte Smith. The latter 
"exerted her talents," says Hayley, ** most agreeably to excite 
his wonder and conciliate his esteem; for happening to hare 
begun one of her novels, the Old Manor House, she devoted 
the early part of the day to composition in her own apart- 
ment ; and entertained the little party at Eartham by reading 
to them in the evening whatever tne fertility of her fjBmcy 
had produced in the course of a long studious morning. This 
lady had a quickness of invention and a rapidity of hand which 
astonished every witness of her abilities. Cowper repeatedly 
declared that he knew no man among his early associates, 
some of whom piqued themselves on rapid composition, who 
could have composed so rapidly and so well." The Old Manor 
House is the best of her novels ; and Hayley says "it was 
delightftd to hear her read what she had just written; for she 
read as she wrote, with simplicity and grace^." 

Romney, who had long been one of Hayley* s most intimiite 
friends, was then at the height of his reputation, and, though 
in the decline of life, in full possession of those powers which 
many years before had made him an object of jealousy to Sir 
Joshua himself. In those days Thurlow had said, " there are 
two factions in art, and I am of the Romney faction^." Time 
has reversed the chancellor's decision, and yet Romney re- 

** Life of Romney, p. 180. 3' " This careless expression ww 

bandied about to the sore annoyance of Reynolds. Nay, so precarious is 
fame, that for several years Romney had manifestly the ascendency in 
the scale of popular opinion ; and the President had to soothe himself wiA 
the belief that the day would come when men's eyes would be opeiiedt 
and the grave and quiet grandeur of his works would triumph. In those 
times of bitterness and feud when Sir Joshua in the course of convent- 
tion was compelled to speak of his rival, he merely indicated him by siy- 
ingf ' The man in Cavendish Square.' '' — Allan Cunninff ham's Lives ti 
iAe Painters, vol. v. p. 96. 
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mains a great name and will continae so. Fnaeli indeed said 
of him, ^t he was made for the times, and the times for 
him; — ^but Bomney's sketches in the Fitzwilliam Museum are 
wordi more than iJl Fuseli's finished works. '* According to 
the maxim," says Flaxman, " that every painter paints him- 
self, each picture presents in some measure a transcript of its 
author's merits and defects." According to that inference there 
is no painter of whom a more unfavourable opinion would be 
formed from his works than Fuseli. If he looked at other 
things as he looked at the human form, he could have seen 
nothing but what was distorted by his manner of beholding it. 

That maxim Flaxman thus applies to Romney, whom he knew 
and loved. " The judicious eye will easily discern whether 
the work was produced with sensibility or want of feeling ; 
the choice and treatment of the subject will discover whether 
his mind was elevated or low, as the detail of parts will explain 
in what branches of knowle(]^ he was skilled or deficient, to 
what extent he had chosen and analysed the beauties of na> 
tnre, and finally whether the work was accomplished by pain- 
ful patient labour, or flowed with ease and rapidity which in- 
creased the delight and exultation of the progress. These cha- 
racteristics may be as easily traced in the works of Romney 
aa in those of any artist that ever existed. Modest in his 
opinion of his own talents, he practised no tricks or deception 
to obtain popularity ; but as he loved his art fervently, he 
practised it honestly with indefatigable study and application. 
When he first began to paint, he had seen no gallery of pic- 
tures, nor the fine productions of ancient sculptors; but men, 
women, and children were his statues, and all objects under 
the cope of heaven formed his school of painting. The rain- 
bow, the purple distance, or the silver lake, taught him co- 
louring ; the various actions and passions of the human figure, 
with the forms of clouds, woods, moimtains, or valleys, afford- 
ed him studies of composition. Indeed his genius bore a 
strong resemblance to the scenes he was bom in ; like them 
it partook of the grand and beautiful; and like them also the 
bright sunshine and enchanting prospects of his fancy were 
occasionally overspread with mist and gloom." 

Sir Joshua died a few months before Romney and Cowper 
met at Eartham. He is said to have declared it to be impos- 
sible for two painters in the same department of tk*^ «x\. \x^ ^^\ir 
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tmue in friendship with each other; and it is aapposed to 
have been owing to him^ that Romney was never elected even 
an associate of the Royal Academy. But if Romney was ever 
conscious of regarding him as a rival, that feeling assuredly 
never amounted to ill will, nor tempted him to injustice. On 
the contrary, he bore a fair and manly testimony to Sir 
Joshua's genius. Upon Hayley's teUing him that a whde 
length of Mrs. Siddons which he had begun was thought 
superior to Sir Joshua's well known portrait of her as the 
Tragic Muse, he repHed, " The people know nothing of the 
matter, for it is not." And when some of his Mends weie 
delivering their opinions upon the Infant Hercules, — " Gen- 
tlemen," said he, ** I have listened to all you have said ; some 
observations are true, and some are nonsense ; — but no other 
man in Europe could paint such a picture." Romney indeed 
was as generous in rendering justice to his contemporaries as 
he was in giving to young artists such encouragement as he 
had stood in need of himself when he commenced Ik 
career under difficulties which few men would have braved, 
and fewer stiH could have overcome. 

His countenance was intellectual, with strong marks of 
feeling, and a cast of melancholy. His eyes were large, quicks 
and significant. At the sight of distress or at a pa&etic tale 
his Hp would quiver. He was indeed sensitive to excess. 
When in company with his intimate friends he spoke c(Mi- 
ceming his art, Cumberland says it was with a sublimity of 
idea, and a peculiarity of expressive language that was en- 
tirely his own. On that subject he frequently moved himsesif 
to tears, — ^to which he is said to have been constitutionaUy 
prone. He had indeed a high sense of the dignity of his ait 
A lady once observed at Eartham, that though emulation 
often produced evil among artists, it appeared necessary for 
calling forth their talents ; and if it were not for that spiiit» 
there seemed nothing left to animate the genius of a paintcf . 
" Yes, madam, there is," said Ronmey, " and a more poweiM 
incentive to laudable exertion." He waited for the question, 

^ " Reynolds, it would seem, disliked both the man and his works ; and 

such was the omnipotence of the President, that on whomsoever his evil 

eye lighted, that person had small chance for the honours of the Acft> 

demy; — it is well known that the President, and all who loved to be ivitt 

Aim, bad no good will to Ronmey/' — AUan Cunningham, voL v. p. 77. 
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" Pray, sir, what is it ?" and replied, " Religion." Hayley 
affirms that he often painted under the influence of that feel- 
ing,. . ''that he frequently considered the act of painting as 
an act of devotion, in which he was expressing his gratitude 
to Heaven for such talents as were given him, by his solicitude 
to exert them in a manner that might conduce to the great 
interests of mankind." 

Their host at Eartham was not disappointed in his expecta- 
tions, that, with so many points of approximation between 
them, Cowper and Romney would take to each other. But 
there was sdso a latent cause which increased the painter's sym- 
pathy towards the poet. Romney was not unacquainted with 
Uowper's state of mind ; it had been made known to him, no 
doubt, as far as Hayley himself knew it at that time ; perhaps 
he had that sad presentiment which we know by Swift's instance 
is sometimes felt, that he himself might one day be visited by 
a similar affliction ; and he too had a worm at die core. 

Thirty years before, Romney had left a wife and two children 
at Kendal, to seek his fortune in London. Bom in humble life, 
and bred to his father's trade of carpenter, joiner and cabinet 
maker, he had apprenticed himself at the age of nineteen to a 
portrait painter in Kendal, at twenty-two had married a young 
woman in his own rank of life, of respectable connexions, and 
carefally brought up ; and at twenty-seven he took leave of 
her with her own concurrence for this adventure,. . but with no 
apprehension on her part that he went with no iatention of 
returning, and it may be hoped with no such iatention on his. 
This indeed might be believed, if Hayley, who had particular 
reasons for being what in the days of the Commonwealth was 
called a Miltonist, had not, as far as his authority avails, fixed 
upon his friend the stain of having chosen thus to divorce him- 
self, and deliberately sacrificed his duty to his ambition. Let us 
hope that the "frailties" which have thus been "drawn from 
their dread abode," were repented by the one party as sin- 
cerely as we know they were forgiven by the other ! 

By his industry, and his wife's excellent economy, he had 
accumulated one hundred pounds, seventy of which he left 
with her, and with the rest set out for the metropolis. As a 
temporary provision for one of her station, and at that time, 
this was not inconsiderable ; nor did he ever fail to provide 
for her and her children. But from the hour of his de^axt^sx^ 
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till hifl meeting with Cowper, he had never beheld the wife of his 
yonth ; nor did he behold her till seven years more had elapsed, 
when. . after seven and thirty years of desertion. . he retnmed 
to Kendal an old man, famous indeed and rich, but broken in 

- health and spirits, and perhaps at heart, to be nursed^ by her 
during eighteen months of bodily decay, and two years more of 
mental imbedhty^. Alas, how little reliance can be placed 
upon kind hearts, quick sensibilities, and even devotional feel- 
ings, if there is no religious principle to control, and direct^ 
and strengthen them ! 

Hayley says that the genius, the benevolence, and the mis- 
fortunes of Cowper, gave such a peculiar sweetness and sanctity 
to his character, as rendered lus society in the highest d^ree 
delightful both to Bomney and himself. It could not indeed 
be otherwise to men who were so well qualified to appreciate 
it ; but Bomney, who was then on the threshold of old age, 

• had in the secret grief which he could not but feel whenever 
he remembered the past, or looked on to the future, a sense of 
silent sympathy with one whom he knew to be stricken at 
heart. He was " eager," says their host^, " to execute a por- 
trait of a person so memorable ; and in drawing it he was 
peculiarly desirous of making the nearest approach to life that 
he possibly could. For this purpose he chose to make use of 
coloured crayons, a mode of painting in which he had indeed 
little experience ; but he possessed that happy versatility of 
talent, which gave him an appearance of having been long fa- 
miliar with any process of art that he had an inclination to try. 
He worked with uncommon diligence, zeal, and success, pro- 
ducing a resemblance so powerful, that spectators, who con- 
templated the portrait with the original by its side, thought 
^ " He had the comfort," says Hayley, " of finding an attentive affec- 
tionate nurse in a most exemplary wife, who had never been irritated to 
an act of unkindness, or an expression of reproach, by his years of absence 
and neglect." ^ " In the last letter which Hayley received from 

him, he said that the post had just brought him good tiddngs of his brother, 
Colonel Romney, who he hoped was then on his way home firom the 
East Indies. The colonel arrived, hastened to Kendal just in time — ^not 
indeed to witness his death, but to see the last spark of intellect extin- 
guished. ' Brother,' he said, ' do you not know me ?' Romney looked 
eagerly in his face, burst into an agony of tears, half articulated some 
words of recognitioQ, and then forgetting him and every one else that 
loved himi sunk into a state of helpless imbecility." — Allan Ciammghain^ 

p. 132, ^ Life of Romney, p. 177. 
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it hardly powible fc^ any ninilitade to be more atxikiiig^ or 
more exact'* 

Goimer confirmB Hayle/s a88ertion» that in the opinion of 
bU at llartham, Romney had drawn thia likenen ** with hia 
beat hand,'* and that it was *'the mostezact reaemblance poa- 
Bible." Thna hia portrait, for which he had nerer tate before^ 
waa taken twice in the coorae of twomontha ; and in both caaea 
it nppears to hia own entire satiafitction, and to that of the artiat^ 
and <^ the beholders. There ia a great and reaaonable plea* 
anre in beholding the well authenticated likeness of one who by 
hia actions or hia writinss has rendered himself a worthy object 
of our admiration, and me pleasure is enhanced if that senti- 
ment be combined with a sense of gratitude and of Iotc. It 
is therefore curiously fortunate that we should possess two 
portraits of Cowper at the same age, both so certainly and 
atron^y resembling him, and yet so different from each other, 
that to acquire a good knowledge of his countenance it ia ne- 
cessary to see them both. 

Fuseli, who disparaged every thine which he did not like, 
and whose speech generally savourea of verjuice and worm- 
woo^ used to call Bomney a coat and waistcoat ]^ainter. But 
in this case Abbot's was more the matter of fact picture ; it haa 
not only the coat and waistcoat displayed, but also that other 
article of male dress from which one translation of the Bible haa 
received the unbecoming name whereby it is commonly known. 
It represents moreover his periwig,. . probably the identical 
one concerning which he wrote, two years before, to Mrs. 
Frog*", saying, ** My periwig is arrived, and is the very perfec- 
tion of all periwigs, having only one fault ; which is, that my 
head will only go into the first half of it, the other half, or 
the upper part of it, continuing still unoccupied. My artist 
in this way at Olney has, however, undertaken to make the 
whole of it tenantable, and then I shall be twenty years 
younger than you have ever seen me." Ought not the writer 
then to have his portrait taken in the periwig which he had thus 
described ? And if this were not the very periwig (which yet it 
probably waa) it was at least one of the same kind, for the fashion 
of such things did not change greatly in the course of two 
years ; nor if it had, was Cowper either at an age, or in a way 
of life, to alter his costume with it. Here therefore we hav« 
*« March 21, 1790. 
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Cowper in the complete dress of that day. He is represented, 
pen in hand, with a large hook lying open hefore hun, on his 
desk,. . that desk, Theodora's gift, which he so pleasantly de- 
scrihed on its arrival at Olney, and which, hy that description, 
has heen rendered of all desks the most memorable. It is a front 
face, and the painter has not aimed at aby thing more than 
an expression of placid thoughtftdness. The countenance is 
mild, pleasing, and inteUigent ; it would not he pronounced 
melancholy if it were not known to be Cowper' s, and certainly 
there is no trace in it of any darker state of mind. 

Romney's is a more ambitious portrait. '' He wished," 
says Hayley, " to express what he often saw in studying the 
features of Cowper, — 

The poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling ; 

and I think he expressed it without overstepping the modesty 
of truth and nature ; but some persons, and ladies in particular, 
more conversant with the colloquial than with the poetic coun- 
tenance of Cowper, have supposed Romney's portrait of him 
to border on extravagance of expression. Painters are said to 
•infuse into all their portraits some portion of themselves; and it 
is possible that Romney may have superadded a httle of his 
own wildness and fire to the native enthusiasm of the poet 
whom he so zealously portrayed." " Yet," Hayley adds, " after 
scrutinizing it for many years, with eyes as impartial as friend- 
ship may pretend to : I regard the portrait in question as one of 
the most masterly and most faithful resemblances that I ever 
beheld. Indeed it was painted literally con amove (to use the 
technical expression applied to the happiest works of art) for 
Romney had conceived a most sincere affection for his new ac- 
quaintance*^" 

The painter himself, we are told, considered this portrait 
" as the nearest approach that he had ever made to a perfect 
representation of life and character**." Cowper expressed his 
opinion of it in a complimentary sonnet*' to the painter. 

" Life of Romney, p. 178. « Ibid. p. 181. 

^ Cowper says, " I intended nothing less than a sonnet when I began. 
I know not why, but I said to myself, it shall not be a sonnet. Accordingly 
I attempted it in one sort of measure, then in a second, then in a third, 
till I had made the trial in half a dozen different kinds of shorter verse, 
and behold it is a sonnet at last ! The fates would have it so.'' — ^To Hay- 
J^, Oct. 28, 1792. 
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Romney ! expert in&Uibly to trace 
On chart or canvass, not the form alone 
And semblance, but, however faintly shown. 
The mind's impression too on every face. 
With strokes, that time ought never to erase : 
Thou hast so pendl'd mine, that though I own 
The subject worthless, I have never known 
The artist shining with superior grace. 
But this I mark, that symptoms none of woe 
In thy incomparable work appear : 
Well ! I am satisfied, it should be so. 
Since on maturer thought, the cause is clear ; 
For in my looks what sorrow couldst thou see, 
When I was Hayley's guest, and sat to thee ? 

It wajB likely enough that Co^rper would perceive no vestige of 
melancholy in this portrait, the expression being nothing more 
than what he was accustomed to see every morning when he 
looked in the glass ; but it seems strange that Hayley and Rom- 
ney could mistake for the light of genius what Mr. Leigh Hunt 
has truly and forcibly described as "a fire fiercer than that either 
of intellect or fancy, gleaming from the raised and protruded 
eye." It was no ideal frenzy which had given it a character 
so decided, and so strongly marked, that perhaps there is no 
other portrait, taken from a living subject, which it is so painful 
to contemplate. And yet this renders . it the more viduable, 
because it is a sure test of its truth. 

At Eartham, Cowper met also his disciple Hurdis,. . Eke 
Romney, for the first and only time. He had recently lost a 
favourite sister ; and Cowper was requested by Hayley to send 
him as pressing an invitation as he could frame. " I have every 
motive," said he**, " to wish your consent. Both your benefit 
and my own, which I believe would be abundantly answered 
by your coming, ought to make me eloquent in such a cause. 
Here you would find silence and retirement in perfection, when 
you would seek them ; and here such company as I have no 
doubt would suit you ; all cheerful, but not noisy ; and all alike 
disposed to love you. You and I seem to have a fair oppor- 
tunity of meeting : it were a pity we should be in the same 
county, and not come together. I am here till the seventeenth 
of September, an interval that will afford you time to make 
the necessary arrangements, and to gratify me at last with an 
interview which I have long desired. Let me hear from you 
" Aug. 26. 
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soon, that I may have double pleasure, — ^the pleasure of expect- 
ing, as well as that of seeing you." 

Hurdis accordingly came. " You would admire him much," 
said Cowper to Lady Hesketh**. " He is gentle in his man- 
ners, and delicate in his person, resembling our poor friend 
Unwin, both in face and figure, more than any one I have 
seen. But he has not, — at least he has not at present, — ^his 
vivacity." 

Six weeks, to which his visit at Eartham extended, Cowper 
thought "a holiday time long enough for a man who had much 
to do,". . though what he had to do with Milton might have 
been done witfi more advantage in Hayley's library than in 
his own. But the beneficial effects of chimge were beginning 
to fail. " I am, without the least dissimilation," he says to 
Lady Hesketh, "in good health; my spirits are about as good 
as you have ever seen them ; and if increase of appetite, and a 
double portion of sleep, be advantageous, such are the advan- 
tages that I have received from this migration. As to that 
gloominess of mind which I have had these twen,ty years, it 
cleaves to me even here ; and could I be translated to Paradise, 
unless I left my body behind me, would cleave to me even 
there also. It is my companion for life, and nothing will ever 
divorce us. So much for myself. Mrs. Unwin is evidently 
better for her jaunt, though by no means as she was before 
this last attack ; still wanting help when she would rise from 
her seat, and a support in walking ; but she is able to use more 
exercise than she could at home, and moves with rather a less 
tottering step. God knows what he designs for me ; but 
when I see those who are dearer to me than myself, distem- 
pered and enfeebled, and myself as strong as in the days of my 
youth, I tremble for the solitude in which a few years will place 
me. I wish her and you to die before me, but not till I am 
more likely to follow immediately." 

Laudanum, he tells her, was required for the ** little nervous 
fever, to which he was always subject," and for which he foimd 
it the best remedy. The scenery itself began to oppress him ; 
** morebeautiful," said he**, "I have never beheld, nor expect to 
behold; but the charms of it, uncommon as they are, have not in 
the least alienated my affections from Weston. The genius of 
that place suits me better, it has an air of snug concealment, 
^ Sept 9. « To Lady Hesketh, Sept. 9. 
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his pecaliar genins. " Cowper/' sajs fo James Mackintosh, 
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per saw very few beantif al scenes ; but his poetical eye, and 
Ids moral heart, detected beauty in the sandy HatM of Bucking- 
hamshire^." The Task could not have been a more dehghtfol 
poem than it is, and no other scenery could have suited its 
character so well, as none could have been more entirely in ac- 
cord with the disposition of the poet. He missed at Eartham 
the repose, the shelter, and the seclusion which he felt at 
Weston. 

As tlie time for their departure drew nigh, his fears on Mrs. 
Unwin's account began again to trouble him ; "but they are not 
now," said he*®, "quite so reasonable as in the first instance. If 
she could bear the fatigue of travelling then, she is more equal 

« Nov. 16, 1791. « Life of Sir James Mackmtoil[i, ^^V ^. ^, V^^ 

«9 To MnK. Courtenajr, Sept 10. 
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to it at present : and supposing that nothing happ^is to alarm 
her, which is very probable, may be expected to reach Wes- 
ton in much better condition than when she left it. Her im- 
provement, however, is chiefly in her looks, and in the articles 
of speaking and walking ; for she can neither rise from her 
chair without help. . nor walk without a support ; nor read, 
nor use her needles." She was indeed still so feeble as to 
keep him in a state of continual apprehension. '* I live«" said 
he*^, " under the point of a sword suspended by a hair." 

There were other things which disturbed him whenhe thought 
of his approaching journey. It had been arranged that he 
should dme with General Cowper on the way. " The pleasure 
I shall have in the interview," said he*\ will hardly be greater 
than the pain I shall feel at the end of it ; for we shall part, 
probably, to meet no more." He had also engaged to pass 
through London, and breakfast with Rose at his house in 
Chancery Lane. That he, who had never been in London, 
since he was taken from thence to St. Alban's, should have 
chosen now to pass through it, at the risk of freshening the 
most painful recollections of his life, seems most remarkable. 

Hayley himself perceived that his friend began to feel the 
"attraction of home," and that Mrs. Unwin's infirm state and 
the declining season of the year rendered it highly necessary 
for them to reach their own fireside by the time they had pro- 
posed. " Their departure," he says, "was a scene of i^ectionate 
anxiety, and a perfect contrast to the gayety of their arrival at 
Eartham." Cowper wrote a few lines to him the same day, from 
Kingston ; " I left you," said he, " with a heavy heart, and 
with a heavy heart took leave of our dear Tom at the bottom 
of the chalk-hill. But soon after this last separation, my 
troubles gushed from my eyes, and then I was better. — ^We 
must now prepare for our visit to the General. I add no more, 
therefore, than our dearest remembrance and prayers that God 
may bless you and yours, and reward you a hundred-fold for 
all your kindness. Tell Tom I shall always hold him dear 
for his aflectionate attentions to Mrs. Unwin. From her heart 
the memory of him can never be erased." 

What he felt upon this visit to the General he described thus 
to Hayley. " I am inclined to think you will agree with me, 
tJiat there ia sometimes more true heroism passing in a corner, 
^ To Charlotte Smith, Sept. *^ To laifiLi ^«iS«iCsv, ^«^t. 9. 
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and on occasions that make no noise in the world, than has often 
been exercised by those, whom that world esteems her greatest 
heroes, and on occasions the most illustrious : I hope so at least; 
for aU. the heroism I have to boast, and all the opportunities I 
have of displaying any, are of a private nature. After writing 
the note, I immediately began to prepare for my appointed 
visit to Ham; but the struggles that I had with my own spirit, 
labouring as I did under the most dreadfUl dejection, are never 
to be told. I would have given the world to have been ex- 
cused. I went, however, and carried my point against myself 
with a heart riven asunder — I have reasons for all this anxiety, 
which I cannot relate now. The visit, however, passed off 
well, and we returned in the dark to Kingston ; I with a lighter 
heart than I had known since my departure from Eartham, and 
Mary too, for she had suffered hardly less than myself, and chiefly 
on my account. That night we rested well at our inn, and 
at twenty minutes after eight next morning set off for London ; 
exactly at ten we reached Mr. Rose's door." 

Mr. Rose was acquainted with the Welsh bard, Edward 
Williams, who at that time worked at his trade, as a mason, 
in London. He had told Cowper of his singular character, his 
talent for verse, and his extraordinary knowledge of Welsh 
antiquities and bardic traditions. Cowper had been much in- 
terested by the account, and Williams, therefore, was invited 
to meet hun at breakfast. But Cowper' s spirits, as might have 
been expected, failed when he felt himself in London ; he sate 
at the comer of the fire-place in total silence, and manifested 
no other interest in the conversation than occasionally raising 
his eyes toward the speaker. WiUiams was struck by the quiet 
melancholy of his aspect ; he himself, however, was led to 
converse upon Welsh hterature and the bardic institutions, a 
subject with which no man was better acquainted, and few so 
well : and he was told afterwards that Cowper had been a 
pleased and attentive listener, though in too nervous a state 
to bear an introduction, or to converse^*. 

«2 This is stated in some Recollections of the Welsh Bard, by Mr. 
Waring, published in a series of letters in the Cambrian Newspaper, 1827. 
Williams's memory had deceived him, both as to the year and time of the 
day ; — ^for he spoke of it as an evening party, and as having been after 
the publication of his poems, — ^which were not published till 1794. Such 
mistakes are easy, after a lapse of many years ; but of the meeting tVva^ 
can be no doubt ; and if Cowper had been in hla\>ett€tmoQdL)^<a:^^^^ 
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After breakfast they proceeded to St. Alban's ; so fur Bote 
accompanied them. '* In the dark, and in a storm, at ei^t it 
night, they found themselyes at their own back door." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

OOWPBB AT WBSTON. INCBBA8B OF HIS MALADY. HATLBT'S 
8BC0ND VISIT. 

In the letter which informed Hayley of their safe return, 
Cowper said that *' Chaos himself, even the Chaos of Milton, 
was not surrounded with more confusion, nor had a mind more 
completely in a hubbub than his own at that time. At our 
first arrival," said he^ " after long absence, we found an hun- 
dred orders to servants necessary, a thousana things to be re- 
stored to their proper places, and an endlegs variety of minutuB 
to be adjusted, which, though individually of httle importance, 
are most momentous in the aggregate." This was written 
on the second day after his arrival, and on the third he wrote 
to Teedon, apologising for having left him so long without a 
written notice of their return. " Mrs. Unwin," said he, "still 
wants much of restoration, and there is still much in that par- 
ticular to be prayed for. As to myself, my frame of mind con- 
tinues such as it was before I went to Eartham, almost always 
low, and often inexpressibly dejected. My work is still m 
suspense, or to say truth, not yet begun ; nor do I at present 
see that JF am likely to have any Idsure for such labours. But 
on this latter I do not ask you to pray, because you have 
already obtained sufficient assurances concerning it. God can 
enable me to do much in a short time ; and that is the only 
hope I have of ever performing it at all." 

Cowper had written from Eartham to tell Johnson that he 
had hopes of carrying Mrs. Unwin back in such a state .of 
health as would consist with a Httle more diligence and con- 
stancy on his part in the work which he had undertaken. " I 

few men to whom he would have listened, with more pleasure than to 
my old acquaintance, nor from-whom he could have received iahaa^ 
tion which would have interested him so much. It grieves me to tluBk 
what curious knowledge, and how much of it, has probably perished nitli 
poor old Edward Williams ! ^ ^e^t. 21. 
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liank yon," said he', ''for setting my heart at rest from the 
hsquietode I felt, when I wrote last, on the score of time, 
est I should not he ready at the moment. I long, neverthe- 
ess, to he making a pro^ss, and shall not allow myself to 
oiter merely hecause I am not pressed. In truth, I have no 
wiah at present more sincere, or ardent, than to finish my 
Idiltonic lahours, that I may find myself at full leisure for 
joetry; haying learned hy experience, that to divide my atten- 
ion between two ohjects is to give neither of them a suffi- 
dent share of it." The engagement began to fret his spirits 
ifter his return, when, having none to reheve him, he found 
low much Mrs. Unwin needed his attention. 
A week after his first note to Teedon, he says to him', 

* Since I wrote last, I have been completely deprived of all 
he htde encouragement to my work that I could gather both 
Tom your notices and my own. Other encouragement I have 
received ; but while Mrs. Unwin continues weak as she is, am 
ittie the better for any. Uninterrupted leisure is necessary to 
mch studies, and such leisure is to me impossible. If God 
lias spoken, it will be done. The event will soon show, for the 
time grows short, and makes it necessary to decide." 

The Olney schoolmaster may have been an enthusiast, and 
bave supposed that he actually received from Heaven the inti- 
mations which he was presumptuous enough to seek, (for if the 
heart is deceitful, the imagination is not less so ;) or he may 
have deemed it allowable and even meritorious to employ 
pious fraud for the purpose of encouraging one who stood so 
Wentably in need of comfort ; and consistently with either 
case, he may have been more or less influenced by the pleasure 
l&d advantage which resulted from making himself a person of 
«ome consequence to " the Squire," — Sir Cowper seems to have 
lost his title after his removal to Weston. There had been a 
tinie when, owing to Mrs. Unwin' s discretion, Cowper was 
aever mentioned in Olney but with the highest respect*; but 
Ifter her faculties began to fail, there were some who played 
ipon him, and some who preyed upon him, and some who 
{iread tales of him as disparaging as they were false^. 
s Aug. 21. 3 Sept. 29. *• Early Productions, p. ^. 

• Sndi was a story that he had planned an elopement with Lady Austen, 
Id tbat the carriage in which they were to have gone off was waiting in 
1 adjoining lane, when Mrs. Unwin discovered the desi^ in. timft \x^ ^^c^ 
tut it. There was a fanner's daughter, of some ^ie\.t\nA%% «sA \Ei^x^ 

8. C— ^. ^ 
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Vain as the schoolmaster was, he appears to hate kept thi 
secret of his mysterious communications with a degree of pm 
dence which is not often found in connexion witii so mud 
egregious conceit. He submitted to Cowper, at this time, ai 
attack of his own upon Peter Pindar, for his poem on thi 
King's visit to Whitbread's brewery. Cowper, who was perfectly 
master of himself upon all subjects but one, replied that it ha! 
amused him as much as he was capable of being amusec 
at the time he read it ; but he added, '^ I should not isupposi 
Mr. Whitbread a likely man to interest himself at all on sud 
a subject, or that it would be worth your while to present youi 
verses to him." Such was this poor man's vanity, that h( 
offered his services to vindicate Oowper's Homer against th< 
reviewers. The offer was thus courteously declined, "As to th( 
reviewers, I determined before I published, that whatever treat 
ment I might receive from them, I would never touch the pec 
in my own vindication ; and am equally resolved that no friend 
of mine shall ever do it with my consent. They have behed 
me. The learned will know that they have ; but to convince 
the unlearned of it would be impossible. Therefore let them 
rest." Yet while he thus dexterously answered a man whom 
he knew to be in this matter as ignorant and incompetent an 
he was conceited, he nevertheless consulted him as a person 
who received communications from above. 

He had now fixed a time for setting doggedly to his woii, 
but neither this resolution nor Teedon's encouragement availed. 
" Yesterday," said he to Hayley^, " was a day of assignation 
with myself, — ^the day of which I said some days before it came, 
'when that day comes I will begin my dissertations.' Accord- 
ingly when it came I prepared to do so ; filled a letter-case 
with fresh paper, furnished myself with a pretty good pen, and 
replenished my ink-bottle ; but partly from one cause, and 
partly from another, chiefly, however, from distress and deje^ 
tion, after writing and obliterating about six lines, in the coin- 
position of which I spent near an hour, I was obliged to re- 
linquish the attempt. An attempt so imsuccessful could hiie 
no other effect than to dishearten me, and it has had that effect 
to such a degree, that I know not when I shall find courage 

pertness, who was sometimes asked to dinner at the Lodge, and sheandliff 
family spread reports all over the country, that Mr. Cowper had c 
ber marriage. * Oct. 2. 
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to make another. At present I shall certainly abstain, since 
at present I cannot well afford to expose myself to the danger of 
a fresh mortification." This fedlure of his own power he miputed 
in some degree to the weather, and the season. ** A bad 
night," said he, *' succeeded by an east wind, and a sky all 
in sables, have such an effect on my spirits, that if I did not 
consult my own comfort more than yours, I should not write 
to-day. In truth, one day excepted, I have not seen the day 
when I have been cheerful since I left you. My spirits, I 
think, are almost constantly lower than they were. The ap- 
proach of winter is perhaps the cause ; and if it is, I have 
nothing better to expect for a long time to come." 

But another cause was stated to Teedon^. '^ I sat down to 
mywork on Monday, with a fixed purpose to begin; deter- 
mmed too not to relinquish it for any slight impediments 
that might present themselves. But it was in vain. Perpetual 
and unavoidable interruptions were partly the reason, but much 
more an absolute inability. My spirits are not good enough, 
nor my mind collected enough for composition of any kind. 
How should they be so ? when I never wake without words 
that are a poignard in my bosom, and the pain of which I feel 
all the day, Mrs. Unwin's approaching and sudden death the 
constant subject of them ! In vain I pray to be delivered from 
these distressing experiences ; they are only multiplied upon me 
the more, and the more pointed. 

** I feel myself, in short, the most unpitied, the most un- 
protected, and the most unacknowledged outcast of the human 
race. 

^' You now know how it is with me. When it is better you 
shall know that too ; but I expect nothing, or nothing but 
misery. 

*' Mrs. Unwin is at present as well as usual : perhaps she is 
even a little better ; but the nature of her disorder is such, that 
it keeps me in continual fear. In one moment all may be un- 
done again, and I left desolate." 

In Ins next communication he says^, " Dear Sir, I write to 
you from the same deeps as before, but rather less sensible of 
being there. Nothing, I mean, has occurred in the course of 
my experience' that has had the least tendency to alter my feel- 

"^ Oct. 3. • Oct. 7. ' The word is used in its wcX«rvaxi m^^»«L^. 
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ings for the better ; bnt I have lately put m; ' into • ooim 
of bark, aa I always do at this season c^the year, and generslb 
find some little benefit from it. "Hme and the pen have beei 
my only remedies for the deepest wounds that erer aonl re 
ceived, these many years ; and the pen is now forbidden me 
or, which is the same thing, I am proyidentially prednded fron 
the use of it. • 

" Mrs. Unwin, I thank God, continues as well as she was 
but still her feebleness is a great distress to us both. I do no 
find that your prayers for her recovery obtain any encouraging 
answer.*' 

Upon Hayleys sending him some verses at this time, whicl 
he praised as being " sweet as the honey that they accom 
panied," he said*®, ** when shall I be able to do the like ? Per 
haps when my Mary, like your Tom, shall cease to be an in- 
vaUd, I may recover a power, at least, to do something. — 1 
began a letter to you yesterday, my dearest brother, and pro- 
ceeded through two sides of the sheet ; but so much of my 
nervous fever found its way into it, that looking it over this 
morning, I determined not to send it. I have risen, though 
not in good spirits, yet in better than I generally do of late, 
and therefore will not address you in the melancholy tone that 
belongs to my worst feelings. — ^Your vrishes to disperse my 
melancholy would, I am sure, prevail, did that event depend on 
the warmth and sincerity vrith which you frame them ; but it 
has baffled both wishes and prayers, and those the most fervent 
that could be made, so many years, that the case seems hope- 
less." 

Three days after the date of this letter to Hayley, he writes 
to Teedon^S " Dear sir, on Saturday you saw me a little better 
than I had been when I wrote last ; but the night following 
brought with it an uncommon deluge of distress, such as en- 
tirely overwhelmed and astonished me. My horrors were not 
to be described. But on Sunday, while I walked with Mrs. 
Unwin and my cousin" in the orchard, it pleased God to enable 
me once more to approach Him in prayer, and I prayed 
silently for every thing that lay nearest my heart with a con- 
siderable degree of hberty. Nor did I let slip the octasion of 
praying for you. 

" This experience I take to be a fulfilment of those words : 
^0 Oct. 13. " Oci. \6. ^-^ lOMfflKWi. 
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" ' The ear of the Lord is open to them that fear him, and 
He will hear their cry.* 

" The next morning, at my waking, I heard these : 

" ' Fulfil thy promise to me* 

'* And ever since I waa favoured with that spiritual freedom 
to make my requests, known to Gk>d, I have enjoyed some 
quiet, though not uninterrupted hy threatenings qf the enemy. 

'' Mrs. Unwin has nad a good night, and is in tolerable 
spirits this morning." 

The words which Cowper supposed to have been fiiliilled, 
were probably some which the schoolmaster had communicated 
to him as an answer received to Ms prayers, and which had 
been entered accordingly in his register. The effect is alluded 
to in his next letter to Mr. Newton, to whom he had not 
written before since his return from Sussex. 

TO THE EET. JOHN NEWTOIT. 
MY DBAB, FRIENDi Oct. 18| 1792. 

I thought that the wonder had been all on my side, 
[laving been employed in wondering at your silence, as long 
IS you at mine. Soon after our arrival at Kartham, I received 
I letter from you, which I answered, if not by the return of 
he post, at least in a day or two. Not that t should have in- 
dsted on the ceremonial of letter for letter, during so long a 
period, could I have found leisure to double your debt ; but 
Hrhile there, I had no opportunity for writing, except now and 
^en a short one ; for we breakfasted early, studied Milton as 
Mxm as breakfast was over, and continued in that employment 
till Mrs. Unwin came forth from her chamber, to whom all 
Ihe rest of my time was necessarily devoted. Our return to 
jlfTeston was on the nineteenth of last month, according to 
four information. You will naturally think that, in the in- 
terval, I must have had sufficient leisure to give you notice of 
[mr safe arrival. But the fact has been otherwise. I have 
iieither been well myself, nor is Mrs. Unwin, though better, 
N> much improved in her health, as not still to require my 
bontinual assistance. My disorder has been the old one, to 
iUdch I have been subject so many years, and especially about 
ttiis season^ — a nervous fever ; not, indeed, so oppressive as it 
k»B sometimes proved, but sufficientiy alarming botk \o ^(^. 
Dnwin and myself, and such as made it neil^kftx t:^ x^st 
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proper for me to make mnch use of my pen, while it con- 
tinaed. At present I am tolerably free &om it ; a blessing for 
which I beheve myself partly indebted to the use of James's 
powder, in small quantities; and partly to a small quantity o( 
laudanum, taken every night ; but chiefly to a manifestation of 
God's presence youchsafed to me a few days since ; transienty 
indeed, and dimly seen, through a nnst of many fears and 
troubles, but sufficient to convince me, at least while the 
Enemy's power is a little restrained, that He has nol cast me 
off for ever. 

Our visit was a pleasant one ; as pleasant as Mrs. Unwin's 
weakness, and the state of my spirits, never very good, would 
allow. As to my own health, I never expected that it would 
be much improved by the journey ; nor have I found it sa 
Some benefit, indeed, I hoped ; and, perhaps, a little more 
than I found. But the season was, after the first fortnight, 
extremely unfavourable, stormy, and wet ; and the prospects, 
though grand and magnificent, yet rather of a melancholy 
cast, and consequently not very propitious to me. The cul- 
tivated appearance of Weston suits my firame of mind for better 
than wild lulls that aspire to be mountains, covered with vast 
unfrequented woods, and here and there affording a peep be- 
tween their summits at the distant ocean, WitMn doors all 
was hospitality and kindness, but the scenery would have its 
effect ; and though deHghtM in the extreme to those who had 
spirits to bear it, was too gloomy for me, 

Yours, my dear Mend, 

Most sincerely, W. C, 
His cousin Johnson, who had returned with him from 
Eartham, and remained with him about four weeks, left hitti 
at this time, with a promise of returning shortly. ^' My dear 
Johnny," Cowper writes to him^', " you are too useful when 
you are here not to be missed on a hundred occasions daily; 
and too much domesticated with us, not to be regretted alwavB. 
I hope^ therefore, that your month or six weeks will not be like 
many that I have known, capable of being drawn out into 
any length whatever, and productive of nothing but cKai^ 
pomtment." He then told him that he had composed part of 
his sonnet to Ronmey, at which he had made daily attempts 
since he came back ftom Sussex ; " even this small produce,'* 

^» Oct. 19* 
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said he, " which my sterile intellect has hardly yielded at last, 
may serve to convince yon that in point of spirits I am not 
worse. In feet, I am a little better. The powders and the 
laudanum together have, for the present at least, abated the 
fever that consumes them ; and in measure as the fever abates, 
I acquire a less discouraging view of things, and with it a 
little power to exert myself.** 

The laudanum was taken in small doses ; notwithstanding 
his distressful nights, he never abused that remedy, nor did 
his uncomfortable feelings ever tempt him to have recourse to 
stimulants of any kind. Indeed, he never tampered with his 
bodily complaints, when he knew them to be such ; it was the 
miserable error of mistaking his sensations and fancies for 
spiritual impressions, which made him consult Teedon upon 
what he termed his experiences. . certainly not without faith in 
his responses, but without enough to counteract his own delu- 
sions, which now continually strengthened, and perhaps were 
the more confirmed by this mysterious intercourse. His next 
letter to the schoolmaster says^^ " In this world, at least with 
me, evil is abiding, and good transient. I have had distressing 
times, and not few, since the comfortable experience of yes- 
terday se'nnight ; and in one instance it has been so d^re- 
ciated in my view, that I waa able to build nothing upon it, 
but rather perverted it to my greater discomfiture. At pre- 
sent, however, I am in tolerable spirits, and I should have 
better, if the work enjoined me were not altogether at a stand. 
The non-performance of it is a burthen that always depresses 
me, and how to perform it, I find not ; neither can I reconcile a 
providential deprivation of the means with a providential call to 
the undertaking. It is certain that Mrs. Unwin continuing 
helpless as she Ib, the thing is impracticable. 

** K the weather will permit, we shall be glad of your com- 
pany at dinner to day at four o'clock. William Kitchener is 
here, and wiU attend you home. But we leave you entirely at 
your option, and if you had rather wait till the weather becomes 
more settled, and the ways more passable, do so." 

Cowper now described himself as proceeding "much after the 
old rate ; rising cheerless and distressed in the morning, and 
brightening a Httle as the day went on^'." "In the evenings," 
said he^% " I read Baker's Chronicle to Mrs. Unwin, having 

" Oct. 22. w To Mr. Johnson, Oct. 21. " To thft l»&ft^ Q<*.A^» 
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DO other history ; and hope in time to be as well yersed ii 
it as his admirer, Sir Roger de Coyerley." " Nothing done 
my dearest brother," he says to Hayley", " nor likely to b 
done at present; yet I purpose in a day or two to mak( 
another attempt, to which, however, I shall address mysel 
with fear and trembling, lUce a man, who having sprained hi 
wrist, dreads to use it. I have not, indeed, like such a man 
injured myself by any extraordinary exertion, but seem as mud 
enfeebled as if I had. The consciousness that there is so mud 
to do, and nothing done, is a burthen I am not able to beai 
Milton espedaUy is my grievance, and I might almost as wd 
be haunted by lus ghost, as goaded with continual reproache 
for neglecting him. I will therefore begin ; I will do my best 
and if, after all, that best prove good for nothing, I wiU eva 
send the notes, worthless as they are, that I have made already 
a measure very disagreeable to myself, and to which nothinj 
but necessity shall compel me." 

The next bulletin to Teedon says^^ " You send me mud 
that might refresh and encourage me— but nothing that does 
The power with which the words are accompanied to you, i 
not exerted in my favour. But I endeavour to hold by them 
having nothing else to hold by. My nocturnal and momiD| 
experiences are such as they have long been ; all my sleep i 
troubled, and when I wake, I am absorbed in terror. Thii 
morning I said to myself, soon after waking, *Gk)d aloni 
knows how much better it would have been for me never U 
have been bom !' My best times are the afternoon and evening 
not because I am more spiritual, or have more hope, at the« 
times than at others, but merely because the animal ha^ beei 
recruited by eating and drinking." 

After an intervfd of five days^', he says to the same pers(« 
" By this time you no doubt expect a note from me and i 
write for that reason only, not because I have anything new t» 
communicate. Nothing in the shape of alteration has occurret 
since I saw you. The notice you sent me may indeed be ex 
pected, for ^ough it came unaccompanied with the effect, i 
certainly has the appearance of it. My spirits this morning ar 
in some small degree better than usual, the wasps and hoi 
nets having been less busy about me at the time of wakiiij 
than they generally are ; but my views and prospects continii 
^^ Oct. 28. "Nov. 2. "Nov. 7. 
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the same, and I see at present not a shadow of hope that I 
shall ever find opportunity to proceed with Milton. This is 
a great trouhle to me, and a constant burthen upon my spirits, 
wluch added to Mrs. Unwin's distressing weaJcness (for such 
it IB to her and therefore to me,) is as heavy as I well know 
how to bear.'* 

It was now that the strength and sincerity of Cowper's affec- 
tion for Mrs. Unwin were tried and proved. Their relative 
situation to each other had been reversed; she was the helpless 
person, and he the attendant and nurse. She had devoted her- 
self to him at the cost of her health, and the debt of gratitude 
was repaid by his devoting himself to her at a greater sacrifice. 
From the time that she had taken him under her care, as long as 
her mind was unimpaired, she had no will but his, no '' shadow 
of inclination" but for his good, or for whatever might minister 
to his comfort. Never was any affection more free from all 
taint of selfishness, more perfectly disinterested. When his 
malady required continual vigilance, her days and nights were 
given to him, regardless of the consequences to herself. But 
now, as her reasonable faculties decayed, her character under- 
went, in this respect, a total change, and she exacted constant 
intention £rom hun, without the slightest consideration for his 
health, or state of mind, or any regard to the injurious effect 
which was perceptibly produced. Poor creatures that we are, 
even the strength of religious principle and virtuous habit fails 
us if reason fails ! But there is this consolation for those who 
contemplate the most humiliating condition to which human 
nature can be reduced, that when that fails, moral responsi- 
bility ceases; and there remain for the afflicted, in sure rever- 
sion, deliverance in the course of nature,. . and in the course 
of Providence, God's mercy and the reward of the righteous. 

"I wish," says Cowper to Mr. Rose**, "that I were as 
indnstrious and as much occupied as you, though in a dif- 
ferent way ; but it is not so with me, Mrs. Unwin's great de- 
bility (who is not yet able to move without assistance) is of 
itself a hinderance such as would effectually disable me. Till 
she can work and read, and fill up her time as usual, (all which 
is at present entirely out of her power,) I may now and then 
find time to write a letter, but I shall write nothing more. 
I cannot sit with my pen in my hand, and my books before me, 
20 Nov. 9. 
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while she is in effect in solitade, silent, and looking at l^e 
fire. To this hinderance that other has heen added, of which 
you are already aware, — ^a want of spirits, such as I have neyer" 
known, when I was not absolutely laid by, since I commenced 
an author. How long I shall be continued in these uncom- 
fortable circumstances, is known only to Him who, as he will, 
disposes of us all." 

In the same melancholy strain he writes to Mr. Newton. 

lir DEAB FBIEND, NoV. 11, 1792. 

I am not so insensible of your kindness in making me an 
exception from the number of your correspondents, to whom 
you forbid the hope of hearing from you till your present 
labours are ended, as to make you wait longer for an answer to 
your last ; which, indeed, would have had its answer before this 
time, had it been possible for me to write. But so many have 
demands upon me of a similar kind, and while Mrs. Unwin 
continues an invalid, my opportunities of writing are so few, that 
I am constrained to incur a long arrear to some with whmn 
I would wish to be punctual. She can at present neither yroA 
nor read ; and till she can do both, and amuse herself as usual, 
my own amusements of the pen must be suspended. 

I, like you, have a work before me, and a work to which I 
should be glad to address myself in earnest, but cannot do it 
at present. When the opportunity comes, I shall, like you, be 
under a necessity of interdicting some of my usual corre- 
spondents, and of shortening my letters to the excepted few. 
Many letters and much company are incompatible with author- 
ship, and the one as much as the other. It wiU be long, I hope, 
before the world is put in possession of a publication which 
you design should be posthumous. 

Oh for the day when your expectations of my complete de- 
liverance shall be verified ! At present it seems very remote : 
so distant, indeed, that hardly the faintest streak of it is vied- 
ble in my horizon. The glimpse with which I was favoured 
about a month since, has never been repeated ; and the depres- 
sion of my spirits has. The future appears gloomy as ever ; 
and I seem to myself to be scrambling always in the dark, 
among rocks and precipices, without a guide, but with an 
enemy ever at my heels, prepared to push me headlong. Thus 
J have spent twenty years, but thus I shall not spend twenty 
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years more. Long ere thatporiod amrefl, the grand qneition 
concerning my eyerlasting weal or woe will be decided. 

Adieu, my dear £riend. I hove exhausted my time, though 
not filled my paper. 

Truly yours, W. C. 

At this time Teedon seems to have advised that he should 
send to the press such notes on the two first books of the 
Paradise Lost as he had made. To this he objected'^ because 
the splendour of the edition reqiiired that the page should be 
kept clear ; because almost all that could be done in the way 
of notes had been done by very able hands, and because it 
was impossible in notes to do justice to the doctrinal pas- 
sages, which, he said, was the most important consideration of 
all. " But what," said he, " is my hope that I shall ever execute 
my intentions ? Truly a leaf driven by the wind of a thousand 
tempests. The fever on my spirits, from which, except in the 
heat of the first part of August, I have hardly been free this 
half year, still continues, and distressed me more last night 
than at any period in all that time. I waked very often, and 
always after waking was almost bent double with misery. Yet 
in one of my short sleeps I dreamed that I had 6od*s presence 
in a slight measure, and exchdmed under the impression of it, 

" '1 know that Thxm art infinitely ffracious, but what will 
become qf me ?' 

" This fever keeps me always in terror, for it has ever been 
the harbinger of my worst uK&positions. As to prayer, the 
very Collects you mention have been the prayers that I have 
generally used when I have felt the least encouragement to pray 
at all. But I may add, never with any sensible effect. In com- 
pliance, however, with your call to that service, I vrill use them 
again, and be careful not to omit them, at least till the time 
you mention is expired. Yet if faith be necessary to effectuate 
prayer, alas, what chance have mine !" 

Poor Cowper's malady was too strong to be overcome by 
the fdth which he would fain have placed in Teedon. After 
obeying his injunction more than a week, he reported to him 
the result**. " I have now persevered in the punctual per- 
formance of the duty of prayer as long, and I believe longer 

* ai Nov. 13. « Nov. 21. 
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than the time which you ipeciAed. Whether aay benefloial 
effect hae followedi I cannot eay. M^ wakingi in the nkbt 
have certainly been eomewhat bsa painfUl and terrible than 
they were, but this I cannot help ascribinff to the agency of 
an anodyne which I have constantly used latelv at bed time. 
Of one thing however I am sure, which is, that t have had no 
spiritual anodyne vouchsafed to me. My nights having been 
somewhat less disturbed, my days have of course been such 
likewise; but a settled melancholy overclouds them all; no- 
thing cheers me, nothing inspires me with hope. It is even 
miraculous in my own eyes ttiat, always occupied as I am in 
the contemplation of the most distressing subjects, I am not 
absolutely incapacitated for the common offices of life. 

" My purpose is to continue such prayer as I can make, 
although witn all this reason to conclude that it is not accepted, 
and though I have been more than once forbidden in mjr own 
apprehension, by Him to whom it is addressed. You will teU 
me, that God never forbids any body to pray, but on the con- 
trary, encourages all to do it. I answer— No. Some he does 
not encourage, and some he even forbids; not by words perhaps, 
but by a secret negative found only in their experience.'^ 

It is a proof of Cowper's good nature, that when the successor 
of the Northampton Clerk came with a petition at this time 
that he would be pleased to assist him with ''a copy of Mortuarjr 
Verses, as he had assisted his predecessor,'*. . though two rean 
had elapsed without such an amplication, and he had ''weU 
hoped that he was out of his office,*'. . and though " involved 
in many arrears on other subjects, and having very Uttle de- 
pendence on his ability to write at all,**. . he yet ''reluctandy 
promised to comply,** and fulfilled his promise. 

"1 proceed,'* says he to his cousin Johnson^, ''exactly si 
when you were here, — a letter now and then before breakfast, 
and the rest of my time all holiday ; if holiday it mav be called, 
that is spent chiefly in moping and musing, and '^forecasting 
the fashion of uncertain evils.' *' Now and then somethifl^ 
like a secret whisper i^ppeared and encouraged him that hii 
engagement concerning Milton would yet be performed. 
•' X ou wish me warm in my work," said he to Hayley **, " and 
I ardently wish the same ; but when I shall be so, Ood onfy 
knows. My melancholy, which seemed a little alleviated for a 
M Nov. 20. ^ ^Ws 25, 
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tew days, has gathered ahout me again, with as hlack a cloud 
as ever : the consequence is — absolute incapacity to begin." 

The sanest patient could not have observed ms own symp- 
toms more carefully, nor given a more clear and coherent 
account of them to his physician, than Cowper noticed his 
own sleeping and waking imaginations, and reported them to 
the poor vain man whom he had taken for his spiritual ad- 
viser. " Dear Sir," he says**, " since I wrote last, my expe- 
rience has held the same tenor of despair, despondence and 
dejection ; but having had a quiet night, my spirits are a little 
raised this morning. My nights, indeed, have lately been less 
infected with horrid dreams and wakings, and I would wil- 
lingly hope that it is an answer to the prayers I o£fer, lifeless 
as they are. I shall not discontinue the practice, you may be 
sure, so long as I have even this encouragement to ob- 
serve it. 

*' Two or three nights since I dreamed that I had 6od*s 
presence largely, and seemed to pray with much liberty. I 
then proceeded dreaming about many other things, all vain and 
foolish; but at last I £eamed that recollecting my pleasant 
dream, I congratulated myself on the exact recollection that I 
had of my prayer, and of all that passed in it. But when I 
waked, not a single word could I remember. These words, 
were, however, very audibly spoken to me in the moment of 
waking. 

Sacrum est quod dixi. 

"It seems strange that I should be made to felicitate myself 
on remembering what in reality it was designed that I should 
not remember : for the single circumstance that my heart had 
been enlarged was all that remained with me. 

" I thank you for sending your last notice immediately after 
you received it. It came very seasonably, when it was much 
wanted ; not that any single word of all that are given you is 
ever sealed to me, but simple water is a cordial to a person 
fainting." 

" Dear Sir'^^ in your last experience, extraordinary as it was, 
I found nothing presumptuous. God is free to manifest him- 
self, both in manner and measure as he pleases; and to you 
he is pleased to manifest himself uncommonly in both. It 
M Nov. 28. «»Dcc. 4. 
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would be better with poor me, if, being tbe subject of bo 
many of your manifestations, (for which I desire to be thankM 
both to God and you,) I were made in some small degree at 
least partaker of the comfort of them. But except that my 
nights are less molested than they used to be, I perceive at pre- 
sent no alteration at all for the better. My days are, many of 
them, stormy in the extreme, and the best of them are darkly 
clouded with melancholy. 

'^StiU I am waiting for freedom of mind and spirit, as well 
as for leisure and opportunity, to proceed with Milton. Yet 
the answers you have received to your prayers on that subject 
have been so explicit, that I know not how to desire you to 
make it a matter of prayer agaia. It is certain, nevertheless, 
that without some great change both in my mind and outward 
circumstances, I shall never be able to perform that work, 
or never able to perform it well. My eyes too for a long time 
have been inflamed to a degree that would alone disable me for 
such a labour. God knows how much I feel myself in want of 
animal spirits, courage, hope, and all mutual requisites, — ^to a 
wonderful degree, considering the prayers that have been made, 
and the answers that have been obtained about it. 

" You ought not to suffer anxiety on temporal accounts to 
rob you of your peace, as I suspect it has done lately. He 
that gives you so plentifully the bread of life, will he not 
give you the bread that perishes ? Doubtless he will. Fear 
not." 

"Dear Sir^*^, I awoke this morning with these words relating 
to my work, loudly and distinctly spoken : — 

" * Apply assistance in my case, indigent and necessitous,^ 
** And about three mornings since with these : — 
" * It will not be by common and ordinary meansJ* 
" It seems better, therefore, that I should wait till it shall 
please God to set my wheels in motion, than make another 
beginning only to be obliterated like the two former. 
" I have also heard these words on the same subject, — 
" ' Meantime raise an expectation and desire of it among 
the people,^ 

" My experiences this week have been for the most part 
dreadful in the extreme, and to such a degree, in one instance, 
that poor Mrs. Unwin has been almost as much in an agony 
27 Dec. 8. 
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as myself. Yet some little abatements have been intenningled ; 
but very slight, so slight as almost to leave me hopeless as 
they found me. I cannot, indeed, be properly said to possess 
any hope at all ; for if I seem for a short season to have one, 
it is always in the enemy's power with one puff to blow it all 
away, and he never fails to do it." 

It was some relief to him when he was assured tlyt there 
was no reason why he should make himself uneasy concerning 
Milton, for the artists who were engaged for the work were 
not likely to be very expeditious ; and as it was to be published 
in parts, a small portion only would be wanted from him at 
once. That labour, he thought, would not be too heavy for 
him, if he had health and leisure. " But the season," said he^, 
**i8 unfavourable to me respecting the former, and Mrs. 
Unwin's present weakness allows me less of the latter than 
the occasion seems to call for. The season of the year is par- 
ticularly adverse to me, yet not in itself, perhaps, more adverse 
than any other : but Uie approach of it always reminds me of 
the same season in the dreadful 1773, and in the more dreadful 
1 787. I cannot help terrifying myself with doleful misgivings 
and apprehensions ; nor is the enemy negligent to seize all the 
advantage that the occasion gives him. Thus, hearing much 
from him, and having little or no sensible support from God, 
I suffer inexpressible things till January is over. And even 
then, whether increasing years have made me more liable to 
it, or despair the longer it lasts grows naturally darker, I find 
myself more inclined to melancholy than I was a few years 
since. God only knows where this will end ; but where it is 
likely to end, unless He interpose powerfully in my favour, all 
may know." 

But while Cowper thus communicated his dark forebodings to 
Mr. Newton, he reserved the details of his " experiences" for 
one from whom he was sure of receiving no remonstrance, or 
representation of the unreasonableness and danger of the course 
which he was now pursuing, and by whom all would be re- 
ceived and commented on as matter of fact. His next report^* 
to the schoolmaster says, "you have waited thus long for a 
note from me, only because I have nothing to communicate 
but my distress, which it seems more charitable to keep to 
myself. At last, however, distressed as I still am, I write, lest 
M To Mr. Newton, Dec. 9. »» Dec. U. 
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I should cause you greater trouble by my silence. Yesterday; 
haying had a quiet night, I was tolerably well in spirits ; but, 
yesterday excepted, I have had a woful week, and am this day 
as dejected as ever. My nights are almost all haunted with 
notices of great affliction at hand, — of what kind I know not; 
but in degree such as I shall with extreme difficulty sustain, 
and hardly at last find deliverance. At four this morning, I 
started out of a dream, in which I seemed sitting before the 
fire, and yery close to it, in great trouble ; when suddenly 
stamping violently with my foot, and springing suddenly from 
my seat, I awoke, and heard these words, — 

" * J hope the Lord tvill carry me through it,' 

" This needs no interpretation. It is plainly a forewarn- 
ing of woe to come ; and though you may tell me I ought to 
take comfort from the hope expressed in the words, yet truly 
I cannot. I know too well what it is to be carried through 
affliction, as to be left to feel all its bitterness; and after the thou- 
sand experiences that I have had of that sort, tremble at the 
approach of a n«w one. Beside which, the notice being 
general, and no particular quarter signified, frx)m which I 
may expect the cloud that threatens me, my imagination is left 
free to create an endless train of horrible phantoms, with 
which it terrifies itself ; and which are, some of them, per- 
haps, more to be dreaded than the reality. 

" The promise, that in God we shall have peace, has cer- 
tainly a comfortable aspect on the future ; but He knows, that 
I never have at present a moment's peace in Him. 

" Mrs. Unwin is pretty weU this morning, except that she 
shares with me in my aUirms. She joins me in kind remem- 
brances." 

" Dear Sir, the day has not risen upon me since I wrote 
last, when I could have addressed vou in any other language 
than that of the deepest melancholy ; nor do I write now, 
because I have anything more acceptable to say, but merely 
that you may know I am not unmindful of you. My views of 
the fiiture are stiU as disheartening as ever. God is as far from 
me, and consequently all spiritual reUef, as ever. My dis- 
ti^ess, before I rise in the morning, is hardly supportable ; and 
such as it is when I rise, it often continues through the day, 
though sometimes the incidents of it call my attention from 
mysdf & litde, and a slight abatieimesnl >& the consequence. 
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Bat comforts of this kind afford me none in affliction ; be- 
cause the remedy is not that of the good Physician, but such 
as the world finishes to its own. Milton is still a mountain 
on my shoulders ; and it seems to me, that if the new year 
brings with it no favourable change for me, either in outward 
circumstances or mental qualifications, I must at last relin- 
quish him. But we expect Mr. and Mrs. Rose from London 
to-morrow. They will be here by dinner time, and purpose to 
stay about ten days. With him I mean to converse on this 
subject ; for there is no man better qualified, in respect of 
icquaintance with the literary world, to give me counsel." 

Thus it appeared more and more that in his diseased state of 
nind, the engagement with Johnson, instead of keeping him 
pleasantly employed, as Mrs. Unwin expected when it was 
!brmed, had become a cause of uneasiness and irritation, which 
;ven the publisher's assurances, that there was time enough 
before him, could not allay. Such an assurance cheered him 
x>r the day ; but then the consciousness that he had a task to 
perform returned upon him; and that it was not like his 
;ranslation of Homer, set by himself, and to be performed at 
lis own will, but a nifitter of contract which he was bound 
o. "The year ninety-two," said he to Hayley^, "shall 
itand chronicled in my remembrance as the most melancholy 
hat I have ever known, except the few weeks that I spent 
it Eartham ; and such it has been principally, because, being 
jngaged to Milton, I felt myself no longer free for any other 
tngagement." 

The new year opened with better omens to his fancy. " This 
aoming, he writes ^\ " I am in rather a more cheerful frame 
»f mind than usual, having had two notices of a more com- 
ortable cast than the generality of mine. I waked, saying, 

'" I shall perish :' 
rhich was immediately answered by a vision of a wine glass, 
jid these words, 

'* 'A whole ff lass,* 
n allusion no doubt to the famous story of Mrs. Honey- 
rood. 

** Soon after, I heard these — 

** * Isiee in this case just occasion of pity,' " 

The " famous story,"»by which Cowper interpreted this illu- 
» Dec. 26. 81 To Tecdon, 3a3i. \, \n^^. 
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sion, and from which the waking vision that recalled it pro- 
bably itself arose, is related by Fuller, who enumerates MSffy, 
the wife of Robert Honeywood, of Charing in Kent, amonff 
the memorable persons of that county, as " abundantly entitlMi 
to memorability, for havins at her decease three hundred and 
sixty-seven** persons lawnilly descended from her.'* He 
deemed her however " more memorable on another accoimt, to 
wit, for patient weathering out the tempest of a troubled con- 
science, whereon," says he, " a remarkable story dependeth. 
Being much afflicted in mind, many ministers repaired to her, 
and amongst the rest Reverend Master John Fox, than whom 
no more happy an instrument to set the joints of a broken 
spirit. All his counsels proved ineffectual, insomuch that, in 
the agony of her soul, having a Venice glass in her hand, she 
brake forth into this expression : ' I am as surely damned, tf 
this glass is broken !' which she immediately threw with vio- 
lence to the ground. Here happened a wonder ; the glass le- 
bounded again, and was taken up whole and entire. I confeu 
it is possible (though difficult) so casually to throw as brittle a 
substance, that, lighting on the edge, it may be preserved ; but 
happening immediately in that juncture of time, it seemed 
little less than miraculous. However, the gentlewoman took 
no comfort thereat, (as some have reported, and more have 
believed ;) but continued a long time after, — (short is long to 
people in pain;) — ^in her former disconsolate condition, without 
any amendment : until at last, God, the great Clock-keeper of 
Time, who findeth out the fittest minutes for his own merciea, 
suddenly shot comfort like lightning into her soul ; which, 
once entered, ever remained therein ; (God doth not palliate 
cures ; what He heals, it holds ;) so that she led the remainder 
of her life in spiritual gladness. This she herself told to the 
Reverend Father Thomas Morton, Bishop of Durham, from 
whose mouth I have received this relation." 

^- " Sixteen of her own body, one hundred and fourteen grandchildren, 
two hundred and twenty-eight in the third generation, and nine in the 
fourth." Yet she was " much outstript in point of fruitfulneis, (though 
she had a child for every day in the year, though leap year, and one orer,) 
— bv Dame Hester Temple, the lady of Sir Thomas Temple, of Stowe, iiif 
Buckinghamshire, who, having four sons and nine daughters, lived to lee 
seven hundred descendants. Reader," says Fuller, " I speak withm com- 
paas, and have left myself a reserve, having bought the truth hereof by t 
wag^er I lost," 
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Cowpor'B malady was more deeply rooted ; the comfort which 
he dienred from one iUusion was destroy^ by the next dis- 
heartening one. Perhaps no other case of insanity was ever 
recorded with snch anions power of self-observation. It 
iqppeaia from the next commnnication to Teedon, that he had 
some minor engagement with Johnson, . . possibly for the 
Analytical Review. " Dear Sir," he says", " if you are called 
to carry my troubles, it is no wonder that you feel yourself 
sometimes immersed in sorrow and despondency. As for me, 
I find no sensible relief at all, except what I must attribute to 
the effect of an opiate, in which I mean to indulge myself till 
this month be over. 

** I have had a small matter to do for Johnson in the literary 
way this half year, and through mere incapacity and lowness 
of spirits, have been obliged to neglect it. In other days it 
would have cost me but a single morning. Last night I 
received a letter from him requiring it speedily; and this 
morning I awoke out of a dream that has disabled me more 
than ever. I would relate it, but have not time : its tendency, 
however, was to inculcate the doctrine of difficulties to be sur- 
mounted by unassisted me, and therefore insurmountable. 

" These experiences kill all the little comfort which the pre- 
sent moment, though bad yet not so bad as I am made to ex- 
pect, might otherwise yield me. Time passes ; I have many 
things to do, one of them arduous indeed ; I mean Milton. 
God is silent ; prayer obtains no answer ; one discouragement 
treads on the heels of another, and the consequence is that I 
do nothing but prognosticate my own destruction." 

The next is in a still more unhappy strain^. 

"Dear Sir, nothing new has occurred in my experience since 
we saw you, one circumstance excepted of the distressing kind. 
I have often told you that the notices given to you come to me 
unattended by any sensible effect ; yet believing that they are 
from God, and gracious answers to your prayers, I have been 
accustomed to lean a little upon them, and have been the better 
enabled to sustain the constant pressure of my burthens. But 
of late I have been totally deprived even of that support, having 
been assured that though they are indeed from God, so far 
from being designed as comforts to me, to me they are re- 
proaches, biting sarcasms, sharp strokes of irony, — ^in short, 
» Jan. 4, 1793. ^ Jan. 25. 
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the deadliest arrows to be found in the quiver of the Alnii^tjr 
To you indeed they are manna, and to Mrs. Unwin, b^RU 
you are both at peace with Grod ; but to me, who have unjpai 
donably offended him, they are a cup of deadly wine, agauifl 
which there is no antidote. So the cloudy pillar was light t 
Israel, but darkness and horror to Egypt. 

" I have nothing in the shape of an answer to this suggei 
tion. My experience, the desertion that I endure, my firequeo 
agonies of despair, all tend to give it credit and confirmatioi 
— Why have they never given me in any single instance th 
least sensible comfort ? Do they not profeiss to have me k 
their object? And yet I alone receive no benefit from them. 

" This has much the appearance under which I have bee 
taught to view them ; and those in particular which seem$ 
to encourage me in my work, and to promise me success : 
I attempted it, have been twice demonstrated to have no sue 
meaning, or not to have meant it seriously, by the compld 
failure of my endeavours. 

'' In other respects I am much as usual, and so is Mrs. XJi 
win, except that this sad and dreary season is hurtful to \ 
both by confining us." 

Even, however, at this time he could still interest liimse 
upon that great work which had afforded him constant an 
happy occupation during so many years. When he told Hayk 
that his idleness, or more truly his difficulties, were pr« 
against all the exhortations that he received from Eartham, I 
added", " Something indeed I do. I play at push-pin wil 
Homer every morning before breakfast, fingering and polishii 
as Paris did his armour." Johnson had said that the translatk) 
would " begin to be reviewed in the next Analytical, and thi 
he hoped the reviewal would not offend him." " By this," sii 
Cowper, " I understand that, if I am not offended, it will li 
owing more to my own equanimity than to the mildness <) 
the critic. So be it! He will put an opportunity of victory ore 
myself into my hands, and I wiU endeavour not to lose it* 
This, however, was no effort of self-command in him; h 
though well pleased with praise, there is not in his letten i 
single passage from which it can be inferred that lie was at aig 
time annoyed by censure. The reason wherefore private critidfli 
vexed him when it recommended alterations in his unpubliaM 
8« Jan. 28. 
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318 wa8, that it put liim in many cases to unprofitable 
ble, and perhaps required him in some to yield his own judg- 
it, rather than contend for things trifling in single instances, 
in the whole of a composition of more importance than 
ions not accustomed to the art of poetry themselves can 
ly be made to understand. 

[e had now some prospect of profiting by his past labours, 
nson had proposed not only to print a handsome quarto 
ion of his poems in two volumes, but to make him a present 
the entire profits. This was intended to accompany a 
»nd edition of his Homer, and Abbot's portrait was to be 
raved for it. Cowper demurred at the portrait. " John- 
's plan," said he to Mr. Rose^, " of prefixing my phiz to 
new edition of my poems is by no means a pleasant one 
ne; and so I told him in a letter I sent him ^m Eartham, 
rhich I assured him that my objections to it would not be 
ly surmounted. But if you judge that it may really have 
3nect in advancing the sale, I would not be so squeamish 

suffer the spirit of prudery to prevail in me to his dis- 
antage.. Somebody told an author, (I forget whom,) that 
re was more vanity in refusing his picture than in granting 
on which he instantly compUed. I do not perfectly feel 
the force of the argument ; but it shall content me that he 

it the winding up his accounts for the Homer, (which Mr. 
e transacted for him,) he says^^, " few of my concerns have 

1 so happily concluded. I am now satisfied with my book- 
er, as I have substantial cause to be, and account myself in 
1 hands ; a circumstance as pleasant to me as any other 
; of the business; for I love dearly to be able to confide with 
ny heart, in those with whom I am connected, of what kind 
rer the connexion may be." On this occasion it appears that 
Qson's intentions were carried into effect in a different way 
a what he had proposed, but equally to Cowper's satisfaction, 
ting to his cousin of Norfolk, he says**, " the long muster- 

of my great and small ancestors I signed and dated, and 
k up to Mr. Blue-mantle on Monday, according to your de- 
. Such a pompous affair drawn out for my sake, reminds 

of the old fable of the mountain in parturition, and a 
use the produce. Rest undisturbed, say I, their lordly, 

» Nov. 9, 1792. «^ March 27. » A?griV \\, 
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ducal, and royal dust ! Had they left me sometlimg handscniii^ 
I should have respected them more. But perhaps tliey did 
not know that such a one as I should have the honour to be 
numbered among their descendants. Well! I haye a Htde 
bookseller that makes me some amends for this deficiency. 
He has made me a present ; an act of liberality which I take 
every opportunity to blazon, as it well deserves." 

Lady Hesketh had been prevented from making her au- 
tumnal visit by the state of her health, which rendered it ad- 
visable for her to pass some time at Bath. *' You know not 
what you lose," Covrper says to her'*, " by being absent from 
Weston at this moment. We have just received from Johnny 
a cask of the best Holland gin ; and in a few days I shall 
receive from Charlotte Smith a present of her novel, not yet 
published, entitled the Old Manor House, in three Tohunes. 
How happy wouldst thou find thyself in the enjoyment of botii 
these articles at once !" In a like cheerful strain be thanks 
his Norfolk kinsman for other presents of a different kind ; 
one of which, neither Norfolk, nor Salisbury Plain, nor per- 
haps any part of England could at this time supply. 

TO JOHN JOHNSON, ESQ. 

lo Pdan ! 
MT DEAREST JOHNNY, Jan. 31, 1793. 

Even as you foretold, so it came to pass. On Tuesday 
I received your letter, and on Tuesday came the pheasants ; 
for which I am indebted in many thanks, as wdl as Mrs. 
Unwin, both to your kindness and to your kind friend Mr. 
Copeman. 

In Copeman's ear this truth let Echo tell, — 
« Immortal bards like mortal pheasants well :" 
And when his clerkship's out, I wish him herds 
Of golden clients for hus golden birds. 

Our friends the Courtenays have never dined with us since their 
marriage, because we have never asked them ; and we have 
never asked them, became poor Mrs. Unwin is not so equal to 
the task of providing for and entertaining company as befoie 
this last iUness. But this is no objection to the arrival here of 
a bustard ; rather it is a cause for which we shall be particu- 
larly glad to see the monster. It will be a handsome present 
» Jan. 19. 
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to them. So let the bustard come, as the Lord Ifayor of 
Lcmdon said of the hsre, when he was huntiiig, — " Let her 
eome a'God's nmne ! I am not afiraid of her !" 

Adieu, my dear coosin and caterer. My eyes are terribly 
bad ; else I had much more to say to you. 

Ever affectionately yours, W. C. 

On the second day only after this sportive letter had been 
written, the insane mind predominated again, and he wrote 
thus to Teedon*". 

" It is with great unwillingness that I write, knowing that I 
eon say nothing but what wiU distress you. I despair of every 
thing, and my despair is perfect, because it is founded on a 
persuasion, that there is no effectual help for me, even in God. 

''From four this morning till after seven I lay meditating 
terrors, such terrors as no language can express, and as no 
heart I am sure but mine ever knew. My very finger-ends 
tingled with it, as indeed thej often do. I then slept and 
dreamed a long dream, in which I told Mrs. U. with many 
tears that my salvation is impossible, for the reason given above. 
I recapitulated, in the most impassioned accent and manner, the 
unexampled severity of Grod's dealings with me in the course 
of the last twenty years, especially in 9ie year 73, and again in 
86, and concluded all with observing that I must infallibly 
perish, and that the Scriptures which speak of the insufficiency 
of man to save himself can never be understood unless I perish. 

" I then made a sudden transition in my dream to one of 
the public streets in London, where I was met by a dray; the 
forehorse of the team came full against me, and in violent anger 
I damn'd the drayman for it. 

"Such are my nocturnal experiences, and my daily ones are 
little better. — I know that I have much fever, but it is a fever 
for which there is no cure, and is as much the afflictive hand 
of God upon me, as any other circumstance of my distress. 

** I thank you for your two last. Delay is no denial indeed ; 
but in extremities such as mine, it is very severe and hard 
to bear." 

He now expressed his concern lest the schoolmaster's health 
should suffer, by the earnest solicitude, and the frequent mor- 
tification and disappointments which he underwent on his ac- 
count. "But if God indeed employ yoa," said he**, "and if 
*o Feb. 2, 1793. *i Feb. 8. 
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He himself interest you in my cause, as I trust he does, then aQ 
fear is groundless." He telk him that finding his nights in- 
tolerable, he had again had recourse to a few drops of lau- 
danum, and had been somewhat relieved ; but spiritual relief 
seemed as distant as ever. *' While I can amuse myself with 
a pen or a book I am easy ; but the moment I lay them down 
I begin instantly to ruminate on the various experiences of the 
last twenty years, and among them find a multitude that seem 
absolutely and for ever to forbid all hope of mercy. Some 
of them are indeed so emphatically forbidding, that unless it 
shall please God himself to explain them to a different sense, 
and to a sense of which they do not appear to be susceptible, 
I know not how it is possible that I should ever hope again ; 
at least with stedfastness. While they are out of my mind, I 
may perhaps have something like a hope; but on the instant of 
recollection, even the strongest confidence must yield. For 
though all things are possible to God, it is not possible that 
he should save whom he has declared he will destroy.** 

The next is a more remarkable communication**. 

" Dear sir, my experience since I saw you affords, on recol- 
lection, nothing worthy to be sent to Olney, except the follow- 
ing notice, which I commit to writing and communicate as a 
kind of curiosity rather than for any other reason; though 
Milton, who is at present an interesting character to us both, is 
undoubtedly the subject of it. 

" I waked the other morning with these words, distinctly 
spoken to me : 

" 'Charles the Second, though he was or wished to he ac- 
counted a man of fine taste and an admirer of the Arts, never 
saw or expressed a wish to see the man whom he would have 
found alone superior to all the race of man,' 

"But in such a notice as this I find nothing to comfort, 
nothing spiritual. A thousand such would do me no real 
service. A single word of Christ is worth all that can be said 
either by men or angels concerning all the men of genius that 
ever lived ; but such word I seldom hear.'* 

In this instance Cowper perceived of what materials his 
morning experiences were made ; but if he had been more 
capable of reasoning justly upon that perception, any such ap- 
proach to sanity would have been counteracted by the belief 
« Feb. 22. 
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-which Mrs. Unwin now, as well as the poor schoolmaster, en- 
tertained in the dangerous superstition that possessed hhn. 
He could write sanely and playMly ahout his dreams at this 
very time to Hayley**. " Oh you rogue," he says to him, 
'* what would you give to have such a dream ahout Milton, as 
1 had ahout a week since? I dreamed that heing in a house in 
the city, and with much company, looking towards the lower 
end of the room from the upper end of it, I descried a figure, 
which I immediately knew to be Milton's. He was very gravely, 
but very neatly attired in the fashion of his day, and had a 
countenance which filled me with those feelings that an aflec- 
tionate child has for a beloved father : such, for instance, as 
Tom has for you. My first thought was wonder, where he 
could have been concealed so many years ; my second, a trans- 
port of joy to find him still alive ; my third, another transport 
to find myself in his company; and my fourth, a resolution to 
accost him. I did so, and he received me with a complacence, 
in which I saw equal sweetness and dignity. I spoke of his 
Paradise Lost, as every man must, who is worthy to speak of 
it at all, and told him a long story of the manner in which 
it affected me, when I first discovered it, being at that time a 
school-boy. He answered me by a smile, and a gentle inclina- 
tion of his head. • He then grasped my hand affectionately, 
and with a smile that charmed me, said, * Well, you for your 

Fart will do well also.' At last recollecting his great age (for 
understood him to be two hundred years old) I feared that 
I might fati^e him by much talking; I took my leave, and he 
took his wim an air of the most perfect good breeding. His 
person, bis features, his manner, were all so perfectly charac- 
teristic, that I am persuaded an apparition of him could not re- 
present him more completely. This may be said to have been 
one of the dreams of Pindus, may it not ?" 

Cowper saw clearly here that this was such a dream as his 
daily thoughts were likely to produce, only in its way **a kind 
of curiosity," — "one of the dreams of Pindus." But he re- 
ceived as mysterious all that bore, or could be made to bear 
relation to the single point on which his mind was diseased. 
" In less than a week," he says to Teedon**, " I was visited 
with a horrible dream, in which I seemed to be taking a final 
leave of my dwelling, and every object with which I have been 
*3 Feb. 24. ** March 1. 
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most familiar, on the evening before my execution. I felt the 
tenderest regret at the separation, and looked about for some- 
thing durable to carry wi^ me as a memorial. The iron haj^ 
of the garden door presenting itself, I was on the point of 
taking that; but recollecting that the heat of the fire in which 
I was going to be tormented would fuse the metal, and that 
it woiild therefore only serve to increase my insupportable 
misery, I left it. I then awoke in all the horror with which 
the reality of such circumstances would fill me." 

In another communication he says^, ''a temporary suspen- 
sion of terror was audibly announced to me some time since, 
and, except in one or two instances, has been fulfilled ; but in 
other respects I perceive no difference. Neither waking nor 
sleeping have I any communications fix)m God, but am p^- 
fectly a withered tree, fruitless and leafless. A consciousness 
that He exists, — ^that once He favoured me, but that I have 
offended to the forfeiture of all such mercies, is ever present 
with me : and of such thoughts consists the whole of my re- 
ligious experiences." 

This interval was, as might be expected, of no long con- 
tinuance; and he informs Teedon that the return of those 
terrible impressions had been announced to him in these 
words : 

" / have got my old waJdnga again .'' " 

" If they continue, they will completely disqualify me for all 
sorts of writing. It was owing to them that I was idle all 
the winter, which has thrown me behind to such* a degree, 
that I am now always in a hurry. In short I fftd so Uttle 
done in answer to so many prayers, and for the accomplishment 
of so many promises, of which I have now almost four quarto 
volumes, that I am perfectly at a loss to understand the dis- 
pensation. The peace of three persons at least is concerned, 
and yet all remains as it was. Many years I have been 
threatened with a season worse than all the past, a season that 
shall be fatal and final ; and still I am threatened with such a 
season. My only hope is founded in Mrs. Unwin's accepta- 
bleness with God, and yours. For as to my own, unconnected 
with my interest in her prayers and yours, I have too mean an 
opinion of it to suppose that I can build at all upon it. 

" In the winter I expected to be crushed before spring, and 
« March 14. 
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now I expect to be cnuhed before winter. I were better nerer 
to liaye been bom than to live such a life of terrible expecta- 
tion/' 

He now dreamed that Dr. Kerr prescribed death to him, as 
the only preTentiye of madness ; . . the only core for it, in his 
case, it now too surely was ! — " Your experiences," he says to 
Teedon**, *' haye a difference in them. If you are cast down, 
you are comforted and raised again. But as fbr mine, they 
proceed in one dull train, unyaried, unless sometimes by darker 
shades than usual. Thus it has happened to me since I saw 
you. During two days I rejected entirely all your notices ; 
and if I have since experienced some litde degree of belief 
in them, it has not been on account of the smallest encourage- 
ment, for I have received none; but perhaps because the 
temptation to cast them away is abated." 

Aiid now Cowper began to think it "strange that the 
prayers and promises of some years should remain stiU so en- 
tirely unanswered and unaccomplished ;" and that his own ex- 
perience and the schoolmaster's should make a series of exact 
contradictions. " You," said he^^, " receive assurances almost 
as often as you pray of spiritual good things intended for me ; 
and I feel in the mean time every thing that denotes a man an 
outcast and a reprobate. I dream in the night that God has 
rejected me finally, and that all promises and all answers to 
prayer made fbr me, are mere delusions. I wake under a 
strong and clear conviction that these communications are 
from God^and in the course of the day nothing occurs to in- 
Talidate that persuasion. As I have said before, there is a 
Tajstexj in this matter that I am not able to explain. I be- 
lieve myself the only instance of a man to whom Qod wiU 
promise every thing, and perform nothing." 

This was a notion over which he had brooded for the last 
seven years, and he reasoned upon it thus to the poor simple 
man whom he had chosen not for his philosopher, but in a 
certain sense for his guide and friend. " **I have already told 
you that I heard a word in the year 86, which has been a stone 
of stumbling to me ever since. It was this : 

*' ' I vnll promise you any thing. ^ 

*' This word taken in connexion with my experience, such 
as it has been ever since, seems so exactly accomplished, that 
« March 30. *7 May 16. *« July 2, 
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it leaves me no power at all to believe the promises made to 
you. You will teU me that it was not from Gk)d. By what 
token am I to prove that ? My experience verifies it. In the 
day I am occupied with my studies, which, whatever they are, 
are certainly not of a spiritual kind. In the night I generally 
sleep well, but wake always under a terrible impression of the 
wrath of God, and for the most part with words that fill me with 
alarm, and with the dread of woes to come. What is there in all 
this that in the least impeaches the truth of the threatening I . 
have mentioned ? / will promise you any thing : — ^that is to 
say, much as I hate you, and miserable as I design to make 
you, I wiU yet bid you be of good cheer and expect the best, at 
the same time that I will show you no favour. This, you will 
say, is unworthy of God. Alas ! He is the fittest to judge 
what is worthy of him, and what is otherwise. I can say but 
this, that his conduct and dealings are totally changed toward 
me. Once He promised me much, and was so kind to me at 
the same time, that I most confidently expected the perform- 
ance. Now He promises me as much, but holds me always 
at an immense distance, and so far as I know, never deigns 
to speak to me. What conclusions can I draw from these pre- 
mises, but that he who once loved now hates me, and is con- 
stantly employed in verifying the notice of 86, that is to say, 
in working distinctly contrary to his promises ? 

" This is the labyrinth in which I am always bewildered, 
and from which I have hardly any hope of deliverance." 

There was no text in Scripture, he said, less calculated to 
comfort him, than that which promises comfort to the broken 
heart : ** were there a text which promised it to the nether 
miU-stone, from such a text as that he might gather hope." 
Yet he described his spirits as tolerably well in the day, be- 
cause he kept himself as much employed as he could ; and, that 
together with the assistance which he had gained from despair, 
was Ms best remedy. But his hours of occupation were not 
now so regulated as to employ without fatiguing him. " Thou 
knowest, I dare say," he says to Lady Hesketh*®, " what it is 
to have a head weary with thinking. Mine is so fatigued by 
breakfast time that, three days out of four, I am utterly inca- 
pable of sitting down to my desk again for any purpose what- 
ever." This was not to be wondered at, seeing that he rose every 
w May 7. 
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morning at so., and fagged till near eleven before he break- 
fasted ; and in consequence was by that time exhausted. " You 
will say," he says*', " breakfast before you work, and then 
your work will not fatigue you." I answer, "perhaps I might, 
and your counsel would probably prove beneficial ; but I can- 
not spare a moment for eating in die early part of the morning, 
having no other time for study." 

The business which engrossed him thus, was revising his 
Homer for a second edition, and writing notes upon it ; and his 
reason for despatching all that he did in the day before break- 
fast, was that his whole attention might be given to Mrs. Unwin 
from the time that she rose. Such an inmate as Lady Hes- 
keth, or such a neighbour as Lady Austen, might have been of 
the most important service to him now ; and if Lady Hesketh 
had been a^are how much her presence was needed, she would 
undoubtedly have set aside all other considerations, and have 
hastened to Weston. " My dearest cousin," Cowper says to 
her*S "you will not, you say, come to us now; and you tell us 
not when you will. These assignations sine die are bad things, 
that I can neither grasp, nor get any comfort from them. Know 
you not that hope is the next best thing to enjoyment ? Give us 
then a hope, and a determinate time for that hope to fix on, 
and we will endeavour to be satisfied." 

Lady Hesketh was aware that things were going on ill, in 
one respect, at Weston Lodge, though she knew not, and pro- 
bably no one besides Teedon and Mrs. Unwin knew, the state 
of Cowper* s mind. She was aware that Mrs. Unwin was no 
longer capable of managing their expenditure, and she had 
reason to believe that they were imposed upon, and their means 
misspent ; and this she hinted to her cousin. " Unless thou tell 
me," he repHed*'*, "who they are that eat me up ahve, I can say 
nothing about it. In fact, I am eaten up by nothing but an 
enormous taxation, which has doubled the price of every thing, 
within my memory, and which makes it impossible for a man 
of small means, Hke me, to hve at all like a gentleman upon 
his income." — " Thou canst not do better than send me the 
draft immediately," he says in the same letter ; " for at this 
season of the year the money birds are full fledged, and fly 
at an immoderate rate : whole flocks of them disappear in a 
moment." 

00 To Hayley, May 21. " June 1. « ^^A^, 
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Six months afterwards he aays to her**, " Yon ought not t 
surprised that I want money at the half-year's endy for w] 
is the man who does not ? But whateTer you think, neyer 
pect that my wants are occasioned by kyish and undistingQ 
mg bounty. Nobody is less obnoxious to that imputation t 
I ; you I am sure are not, who give to me. I know who i 
luded to in your letter, under the description of a person ' 
lives luxuriously at my cost. But you are misinformed, 
less a pint of ale at meal times be a luxury, there are no luxv 
in that man's house, I assure you ; and I can assure you bei 
that whatever he has, he has it not by gift of mine ; Mrs. Un 
and I are merely the medium through which the bounty pai 
not the authors of it. But we administer it conscientiov 
and as in the sight of God ; and are the more scrupulous al 
it because it is not ours. As to the rest, we nelp an 
woman or two, whom the parish would starve, if we did i 
and there is the sum total of all the eleemosynary profUi 
with which we are chargeable !'* 

Teedon seems to have been tlie person of whom Con 
speaks, whether Lady Hesketh had him in her mind, or : 
In one communication he tells the schoolmaster that his o 
terly remittance is ready whenever it may suit him to call 
it ; and in another, that they had received their annual rei 
tance from " the secret benefactor to the indigent." His 
ceipts from Johnson appear to have come in good time, w 
Mrs. Unwin had expended no small part of her little capi 
and his own poor means were diminished. Writing to the n 
ful friend who acted as his steward in tliese concerns, he sa^ 
— " Your tidings concerning the slender pittance yet to co 
are, as you observe, of the melancholy cast. Not being gil 
by nature with the means of acquiring much, it is well how< 
that she has given me a disposition to be contented with hi 
I have now been so many years habituated to small matt 
that I should probably find myself incommoded by great 
and may I but be enabled to shift, as I have been hitherto, 
satisfied wishes will never trouble me much. My pen has hel 
me somewhat ; and after some years toil I begin to reap 
benefit. Had I begun sooner, perhaps I should have knc 
fewer pecuniary distresses : — Or who can say ? It is poss: 
that I might not have succeeded so well. Fruit ripens o 
« June 30. ^^ To Ut. HiU, March 29. 
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a short time before it rots, and man, in general, arrives not at 
maturity of mental powers at a much earlier period." 

His letters had now become short and unfrequent, not from 
any diminution of regard for his correspondents, nor for want 
of inclination to what had hitherto been with him a favourite 
employment, but because of his affectionate attention to Mrs. 
Unwin. " You will not judge me," he says to Mr. Newton**, 
"by the unfrequency of my letters; nor suppose that my 
thoughts about you are equally unfrequent. In truth they 
are not. No day passes in which you are excluded from them. 
I am so busy that I do not expect even now to fill my paper. 
While I write, my poor invahd, who is still unable to amuse 
herself either with book or needle, sits silent at my side ; which 
makes me, in all my letters, hasten to a conclusion. My only 
time for study is now before breakfast, and I lengthen it as 
much as I can by early rising." He regarded it as a good effect 
of study, that it made him an early riser, who might otherwise, 
he said, perhaps be as much given to dozing as his readers. But 
nothing could have been more injurious for him than to curtail 
that natural sleep which is the best of all restoratives. 

"I know not," he tells Mr. Newton**, **that with respect 
to our health, we are either better or worse than when you 
saw us. Mrs. Unwin perhaps has gained a little strength, 
and the advancing spring, I hope, will add to it. As to myself, 
I am in body, sou^ and spirit, semper idem. Prayer I know 
is made for me, and sometimes with great enlargement of heart 
by those who offer it ; and in this circumstance consists ^ the 
only evidence I can find, that God is still favourably minllful 
of me, and has not cast me off for ever." This was in April. 
In the June following, he says of Mrs. Unwin", "in her I 
cannot perceive any alteration for the better ; and must be 
satisfied, I believe, as indeed I have great reason to be, if she 
does not alter for the worse. She uses the orchard-walk daily, 
but always supported between two, and is still unable to em- 
ploy herself as formerly. But she is cheerful, seldom in much 
pain, and has always strong confidence in the mercy and faith- 
redness of God. 

" As to myself, I have always the same song to sing, — Well 
in body, but sick in spirit : sick, nigh unto death. 

» April 25. w April 25. ^^ J\me Yl. 
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Seasons return, but not to me returns 
God, or the sweet approach of heavenly day, 
Or sight of cheering truth, or pardon seal'd. 
Or joy, or hope, or Jesus' face divine ; 
But cloud, &c. 

I could easily set my complaint to Milton's tone, and accom- 
pany him through the whole passage, on the subject of a 
blindness more deplorable than his ; but time fails me." 

" You ought," he tells Hayley*®, " to account it an instance 
of marvellous grace and favour that I condescend to write even 
to you. Sometimes I am seriously almost crazed with the mul- 
tiplicity of the matters before me, and the little or no time that 
I have for them ; and sometimes I repose myself, after the 
fatigue of that distraction, on the pillow of despair ; a pillow 
which has often served me in the time of need, and is become 
by frequent use, if not very comfortable, at least convenient. 
So reposed, I laugh at the world, and say, ' Yes, you may gape 
and expect both Homer and Milton from me, but PU be hanged 
if ever you get them." 

It was his intention to bring out the second edition of his 
Homer as soon as possible, for a reason which, he said, any 
poet may guess, if he will but thrust his hand into his pocket. 
But he had undertaken the serious task of revising it, with 
the view of obviating some of the objections which had been 
made to it. In this he yielded to the opinion of others, in some 
things against his own judgment. With respect to inversions 
in particular, which had been said to abound in his translation, 
and which had been far more frequent in the first copy of hw 
work, most of them having been expunged in deference to 
Fuseli's criticisms, he consented to remove more, saying, "I 
know that they give dignity, and am sorry to part with them : 
but to parody an old proverb, he who Uves in the year ninety- 
three, must do as in the year ninety-three is done by others." 
So too with inharmonious Hues, which were not more in number 
than he accounted indispensably necessary to a due variation 
of cadence, "I have, however," he says, "now, in conformity 
with modem taste, (over-much delicate in my mind,) given to 
a far greater number of them a flow as smooth as oil. Here- 
after they shall not quarrel with me on that score. The Iliad 
IB now all smooth turnpike ; and I will take equal care that 

w Maich 19. 
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shall be no jolts in the Odyssey." But the publisher had 
issed a wish for notes, *'that the unlearned .nught be a little 
inated concerning classical story and the mythology of 
indents:" '^and his behayiour to me," says Cowper, " has 
so liberal, that I can refuse him nothing. Poking into the 
rreek commentators blinds me. But it is no matter ; I am 
Lore like Homer." He breakfasted eyery morning upon 
: or eight pages of these commentators ; for so much he 
ibliged to read, in order to select, perhaps, three or four 
notes. No wonder that he found this a more laborious 
than the translation, and said that he should be heartily 
when it was oyer. It was, indeed, an office which might 
been just as well performed by deputy, and the time and 

which it cost him were therefore misemployed. 

this he alludes, in a sonnet written upon occasion of 
3y's haying proposed to him some plan of literary co6pera^ 

Dear architect of fine chateaux in air, 

Worthier to stand for ever, if they could, 

Than any built of stone, or yet of wood, 
For back of royal elephant to bear ; 
for permission from the skies to share, 

Much to my own, though little to thy good. 

With thee (not subject to the jealous mood,) 
A partnership of literary ware ! 
But I am bankrupt now ; and doomed henceforth 

To drudge, in descant dry, on others' lays ; 
Bards, I acknowledge, of unequalled worth ; 

But what is commentator's happiest praise ? 
That he has furnished lights for other eyes. 
Which they, who need them* use, and then despise. 

tating to his "dear brother bard," the other impedi- 
s which could not be comprised within the bounds of a 
3t, he described his own position, and his inability to com- 
verses unless in solitude. ''My poor Mary's infirm con- 
1 makes it impossible for me, at present, to engage in a 
such as you propose. My thoughts are not sufficiently 
nor have I, nor can I, by any means, find opportunity, 
d to it comes a difficulty, which, though you are not at 
f«re of it, presents itself to me under a most forbidding 
irance : can you guess it ? — No, not you ; neither perhaps 
rou be able to imagine that such a cQfficulty can possibly 
St. If your hair begins to bristle, stroke \t dsywck. %:^g£ccL^ 
0.— 2. U 
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fSor there k no need why it ■honld erect itielf . It 
me, not you. I know myself too wdl not to loiow thai I am 
nobody in yerse^. unless in a corner^ tad alone^ and wMon- 
nected in my operations. Thui is not owing to want of lo=v« 
for you, my brother, or the most eonsummate coafidenca in 
you ; for I have both in a degree that has not been exceeded m 
the experience of any friend you have, or ever had. But I am 
so made up — I will not enter into a metaphysical analysia af 
my strange composition, in order to detect tiie true cmiae of 
this eyil ; but on a general view of the matter, I suspect that 
it proceeds from that shyness, which has been my effectual and 
almost fatal hinderance on many other important occasions : 
and which I should feel, I well know, on this, to a degree thai 
would perfectly cripple me. No ! I shaU neither do, nor attempt 
any thing of consequence more, unless my poor Mary get better; 
nor even then, unless it should please God to giye me another 
nature, in concert with any man. I could not, even with my 
own father or brother, were they now alive. Small game 
must serve me at present ; and till I have done with Homer 
and Milton, a sonnet, or some such matter, must content me. 
The utmost that I aspire to, and Heaven knows with how feebk 
a hope ! is to write at some better opportunity, and when my 
hands are free, The Four Ages, Thus I have opened my 
heart unto thee." 

Hayley, upon this, devised a scheme which might be carried 
into effect, connected with his friend's habit of solitanr composi- 
tion. It was that each should write a portion of the Four Ages ; 
and that the poem, thus composed, should form part of a very 
ample original confederate work, which they hoped to produce 
in concert with the united powers of some admirable artists, 
who were justly dear to them both. Romney was, unquestion- 
ably, one of those artists; Flaxman, perhaps, the other. 
Cowper was so pleased with this, that he replied* "My 
dearest Hayley, if the excessive heat of this day, which for- 
bids me to do any thing else, will permit me to scribble to you, 
I shall rejoice. To do this is a pleasure to me at all times, but 
to do it now, a double one ; because I am in haste to tell you 
how much I am delighted with your projected quad^mple al- 
liance ; and to assure you 'that if it please God to afibrd me 
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Iwdlih, spirits, abilitf» and leirare, I will not ftil to derote then 
ill to tbo produetum of my quota of TMe Faw Ag^. 

*'Toa arc Tery kind to humour me as tou do, and had need 
kalittia touohed yooraelf with all my oddities, that yon may 
know how to administer to mine. All whom 1 lore do sri, 
uA I believe it to be imnoasible to lore heartily those who do 
not. People must not do me good in fheir way, but in my 
Hon, and then they do me goc^ indeed. My pride, my am- 
bition, and my friendship for yon, and the interest I t&ke in 
my own dear self, wiU all be consulted and gratiiied by an 
inn-in-arm appearance with you in public ; and I shaU 
work with more seal and assiduity at Homer, and when Homer 
is finished, at Milton, with the prospect of such a coalition 
before me." 

At this time his spirits appeared to be recovering ; and he 
irrote thus to Teedon. 

nsAft SIR, Aug. 10, 1793. 

Tou win expect a line from me, and it is fit tliat yuu 
ihould receiye one, though to say the truth it is hardly posRi- 
ble fbr me to find time to send you one. I hare no uneommoD 
grievances to complain of. Since I wrote last, my nights have 
been as quiet as they ever are at the best, and my spirits in 
flie day-time not worse. I will not therefore devote this paper 
to a recital of melancholy thoughts and experiences. Two 
nocturnal ones I have had which I vrill subjoin and then con- 
clude. In the first place, I dreamed about four nights agu 
that, walking I know not where, I suddenly found my thoughts 
drawn towards God, when I looked upward and exclaimed — 

** I love thee even now more than many who see thee daily ^ 

Whether the dream was from a good source or not I cannot 
tell, for it was accompanied with fittle or no sensation of u 
spiritual kind. 

This morning I had partly in Latin and partly in Greeli, — 
" Qui adversus aiQiv stant nihili ervnt.'* 

I conclude myself in haste, with many thanks for your 
prayers and kind remembrances, in wliich wc both unite. 
Yours sincerely, WM. COWPEU. 

A memorandum in the schoolmaster's diary refers to this 
communication. " Aug. 10, 1 793. Received a letter from the 
Esquire of happier import than any 1 ever recevve^V o\i NXxfc 

11 2 
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whole. The Lord grant it may be hia harbinger of ddxver* 
ance !" But thia gleam of aunahine waa ioon OYercaat. **N<m 
mm quod nmulo, my deareat brother," he aaya to Hayky*^ ; 
'' I am cheerful upon paper aometimea, when I am absolutdy 
the most dejected of all creaturea. Desiroua, however, to gain 
something myself by my own letters, unprofitable aa they may 
and must be to my Mends, I keep melancholy out of them 
as much aa I can, that I may, if possible, by aasoming a less 
gloomy air, deceive myself ; and, by feigning with a continu- 
ance, miprove the fiction into reality." 

The next letter to Teedon shows that the hope which he had 
hitherto placedin that poor man's intercessions and experiences 
was failing fast. It appears by the commencement aa if a 
certain time had been fixed either by the one or the other, and 
that it had now expired. "Dear Sir," he says", "the time is 
come about when I feel myself called upon to say something 
in acknowledgement of the many prayers you make for us, 
and the many notices you send me. When I have thanked you 
for them, I have said all on the subject that is worth aaying. 
For neither the prayers are in any degree answered, nor the 
notices fulfilled. Of course I continue aa I was ; diatressed 
and full of despair. The day hardly ever comea in which I 
do not utter a wish that I had never been bom. And the night 
is become so habitually a season of dread to me, that I never lie 
down on my bed with comfort, and am in thia respect a greater 
sufferer than Job, who, concerning his houn of rest, could 
hope at least, though he waa disappointed. I cannot ever hope 
on that subject, after twenty years' experience that in my case, 
to go to sleep is to throw myself into the mouth of my enemy. 

" Some time since I took laudanum, and found a little relief 
from that. Now I take James's powdera, and from that I find 
a little relief also. But what is the relief from such remedies 
worth ? I cannot always take them. After a time they lose 
their efiect, and the effect is trivial while it lasts. 

" My pen runs, and I say little to the purpose. Complaists 
are idle, and only imbitter my spirit more. I will ceaae, there- 
fore, and add no more than that I remain, sincerely yours, 

"WM. COWPBE." 

Still he exerted himself aa much aa it was possible for any 
" Sept. 8. «^c^.Vi, 
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KmtodomMiidiftrtrte of mind; indeed no cdMr mm hai 
I reeotded of nidi * continiied ttrogj^ agnnit itmnitw. 
iovi|^ idiBf VOL omployniflnty in oitwrcm^ in inqpronnn Ini 
ksn «ndordunrd» in the eoeietj of tlioee whom he loved, 
nerer it eoold be ohiained.. . and eometimei, it appean» 
neferhiimaladjdidnoipreelndehim from that neomroe, 
imr. Theaepgrae vcii ngeflfortamig^tperhiyahaiMajpttn 
led ibr a irUle, as they lud fbnneriy don^ hM it not D^ 
the melandioly spectacle, whidi waa now continnaDj before 
» of hia dear oompanion'a inereaaing infirmitiea of body 
of mind* About thia time it waa that he addicaaed to her 

of the moat touching, and certainly the moat widdy 
im of an hia poema» for it baa been read by thonaanu 

tena of thonnnda who hsve nerer pemaea the Taak, 
peibapa aeen, or heard of any other of hia worka. Hayley 
nred it to be the hat ori^^nal piece which he prodnoed at 
ton, and says, he qneationed whether any language on 
1 canezfailntaipeGimenof verae more ezqaiaitely tender. 
TO ICXRT. 

Tm twentieth year is wdl nigh ptit, 
Snioe Ant oar iky wit ofeiCMt ; 
Ah would that thii might be the list ! 

MyKsry! 

Thy spirits hscre a fidnter flow, 
I. see thee daily weaker grow ; 
Twis my distress that brought thee low. 

My Mary 2 

Thy needles, once a shining store, ' 
Fbr my sake restless heretofore. 
Now rust disused, and shine no more ; 

My Mary! 

For though thoa fMly wooldst fiiUil 
The same kind office for me still. 
Thy sight now seeonds not thy will, 

MyBfaryi 

But wen thoa plny'dst the hoasewife's part ; 
And all thy threads with magic art, 
Haive woond themsehres about this heart. 

My Mary! 

Thy indistinct expressions seem 

Like language utter'd in a dream ; 

Tet me they chann, whate'er the theme, 

MyMiE7\ 
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Thy ftilver locks, once aubuni bright, 
Are ftiU more lovely In my sight 
Than golden beams of orient hght, 

MyMaiy! 

For conid I view nor them nor thee, 
What sight worth seeing could I see ? 
The snn would rise in vain for me, 

My Mary! 
Partakers of thy sad decline, 
Thy hands thdr little force resign t 
Yet gently jurest, mress gently mine, 

My Mary! 

Such feebloiess of limbs thoa provost, 
That now at every step thou mov^st 
Upheld by two ;— yet sti^ thou lov'st, 

My Mary! 

And still to love, though prest with iQ, 
In wintry age to feel no chiU, 
With me U to be lov^ still. 

My Mary! 

But ah ! by constant heed I know, , 
How oft the sadness that I show, 
Transforms thy smiles to looks oi woe, 

MyMaiy! 

And should my future lot be cast 
With much resemblance of the past, 
Thy worn-out heart will break at last, 

My Mary! 

If the society which he loved could have counteracted the 
cooperating effect of Mrs. Uninn's decline and of his own 
morbid mind^ the latter part of this year might have been the 
most cheerful autumn that he had passed at Weston. His 
cousin, of Norfolk, had promised to visit him in October. 
Hayley was to come and bring with him his son, a boy of ex- 
traormnaij talents and attainments, of whom Cowper said*', 
" If Tom is charmed with the thoughts of coming to Weston, 
we are equally so with the thoughts of seeing him here. At his 
years I should hardly hope to make his visit agreeable to him, 
did I not know that he is of a temper and disposition that must 
make him happy every where/* — " If Romney can come with 
you," he added, " we have both room to leoeiTe hiit^ and hearts 
to make him most welcome." 

« Sept. 8. 
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Bomney could not accept tlie inTitation ; and heforr ut 
of hi* expected g^oesti arrived, Mr. Itonc? annoonced liis own 
oomiiigwitliLaiireiioe. . "you may frneta/* laid Cowper**, **far 
▼hat pnrpoae. Yet once* more w my patience to he eierciae d ; 
md once more I am made to wiah that my ikce had heen 
moreable, to put on and take off at pleamire, mi as to he portahle 
in a band4)oz, and lent to the artist.** Their prenence, howerer. 
proved a aenaible relief to him. ''Having company at the 
house,", he writes to Teedon"^, *'I am amused ; and having been 
oblig^ to take laudanum again to quirt my nerves and spirits, 
somewhat discomposed hy their arrival, I have slept more 
composedly of late, and accordingly have for some days past 
suffered less from melsncholy than I usuaUy do. 

** I have thus given you a short account of my present state 
of mind, and the reasons and causes that have occasioned it. 
The time I have for writing is short, and will not allow me 
to add much. I have however to observe, what 1 have ob- 
served so often, that for these intervals, in which my experi- 
ence is less painiid, 1 am always indebted to incident, and not 
to any manifestation of mercy. They are therefore the less 
valuable, but such as they are I am glad of them, and desire to 
make the most of them." 

And now he again began to think that surely Teedon*s con- 
stant intercessions would not always be ineffectual. But in the 
course of a fortn^ht, he wrote in a more desponding tone**, 
laying, " Could I feed on the bread which seems to be in- 
tended for me, it is so plentifully imparted to you, that I should 
feel no want: but I am in the state of Tantalus, surrounded 
with plenty, and yet famished. If God designed that I should 
eat, would he not enable me to do so ? This is mysterious, and 
I cannot solve it. — 1 dream nothing, hear nothing but from 
enemies ; never wake without hearing ; but the matter is 
generally so trivial, if it be not terrible, that it seems spoken 
only in derision. — In about a month, perliaps in less, I shall 
begin Milton, and beg your prayers m the meantime on that 
subject, which always appears formidable to me. I am iii a floor 
condition both of heart and mind to write Evangelical Disser- 
tations. A deaf man treating of music!" — Yet he said he 
had tolerable spirits, owing, as when he wrote Ust, to company 
and laudanum, liayley arrived after Laurence had departed ( 
•* Oct. 5. « Oct. 12. *• Oct. 2i. 
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but he found Johnson there and Rose. Cowper seemedi to 
him,. . to use his own words . . '' as well as a very feeling 
mortal can be, who is watching with affectionate care a life 
inexpressibly yaluable to him, and suspended by a thread so 
singularly worn, that its duration is wonderM.'' An inyitation 
had been brought him by Rose from Lord Spencer, to meet 
Gibbon at Althorpe, and all his Mends pressed him to accept 
it ; but even if he could have overcome his constitutional shy- 
ness, no consideration would have induced him to leave Mrs. 
Unwin in her infirm and precarious condition. Rose and 
Hayley therefore carried hiis apology for declining the invi- 
tation, and Hayley returned from this visit to devote himself 
to Cowper, he says, when his younger guests were departed. 

" When two poets meet," says Cowper*' in a letter to Mrs. 
Courtenay at this time, '' there are fine doings I can assure 
you. My Homer finds work for Hayley, and bis Life of Milton 
work for me ; so that we are neither of us one moment idle. 
Poor Mrs. Unwin in the meantime sits quiet in her comer, 
occasionally laughing at us both, and not seldom interrupting 
us with some question or remark, for which she is constantly 
rewarded by me with a 'Hush I hold your peace!* Bless 
yourself, my dear Catherine, that you are not connected with 
a poet, — especially that you have not two to deal with. Ladies 
who have may be bidden indeed to hold their peace, but very 
little peace have they. How should they in fact have any, 
continually enjoined as they are to be silent? — I write amid 
a chaos of interruptions. Hayley on one hand spouts Greek, 
and on the other hand Mrs. Unwin continues talking, some- 
times to us, and sometimes, because we are both too busy 
to attend her, she holds a (Halogue with herself. Query, is 
not this a biiU? and ought I not instead of dialogue to. have 
said soliloquy V 

Hayley says that Cowper entreated him to remain the whole 
winter at Weston, and engage with him^ in a regular and com- 
plete revisal of his Homer ; and that inclination on his part was 
not wanting, but he thought it possible to render him a more 
essential service, as he returned through London, by quicken- 
ing in the minds of his more powerful friends a seasonable 
attention to his interest. ** My fears for him,*' he says, " in 
every point of view, were excited by his present very «npgq]y 
« Nov. 4. 
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DEAR 8^^ Friday i 

I am XKyt well, bnt for from being so. I wake abnoat 
constantly under the influence of a nerroos ferer ; by wbidi 
my spirits are affected to such a degree that the oppression is 
almost insupportable. Since I wrote last I have been plunged 
in deeps, unvisited I am convinced by any human soul but 
mine ; and though the day in its progress bears away with 
It some part of this melancholy, I am never cheerful because 
I can never hope, and am so bounded in my prospects, that to 
look forward to another year to me seems madness. 

In this state of mind how can I write? It is in vain to at- 
tempt it. I have neither spirits for it, as I have often said, 
nor leisure. Yet vain as I know the attempt must prove, I 
purpose in a few days to renew it. 

Mrs. Unwin is as well as when I wrote last, but, like my- 
self, dejected. Dejected both on my account and on her own. 
Unable to amuse herself either with work or reading, she looks 
forward to a new day with despondence, weary of it before it 
begins, and longing for the return of night. 

Thus it is with us both. If I endeavour to pray, I get my 
answer in a double portion of misery. My petitions, there- 
fore, are reduced to three words, and those not very often re- 
peated — " God have mercy !" 

Adieu ! Yours, WM. COWPER. 

"It was a spectacle," says Hayley, "that might awaken 
compassion in the sternest of human characters, to see the 
health, the comfort, and the little fortune, of a man so dis- 
tinguished by intellectual endowments and by moral excellence, 
perishing most deplorably. A sight so affecting made many 
friends of Cowper solicitous and importunate that his declining 
life should be honourably protected by public munificence. 
Men of all parties agreed, that a pension might be granted to 
an author of his acknowledged merit with graceful propriety; 
and we might apply to him, on this topic, the very ex|nressive 
words which the poet Claudian addresses, on a different occa- 
sion, to his favourite hero : 

Jam Hbi deiuleront, quidquid mo» dehuit aula, 
" It was devoutly to be wished, that the declining spirits at 
Cowper should be speedily animated and sustained by assist- 
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anat of diis iiBtiire, beoose tlie growing inflnencf of im^mh* 
dmly Bot only fiDed kim with distmnng idnut of hw own 
fortoMut, Wt Awtpned to rob him of the powrr to make unv 
kmd of ODErtiaii in hit own behalf. Hit ntnation antl hit 
merite were pafoel]y nndavtood, hnnmnely fc\u and honour- 
ably acknowiedgBd by penons» who, while thry declared that he 
oo^lit to neem an immediate puhhc fuppoit, iieemed to poa- 
■eaa both the indination and the power to cntAre it. Bnt nich 
it the difficdhy of doing real good» experienced even by the 
great and powofnl, or m apt aiY ttatenaen to forget the pren* 
ing exigmoe of auntoiioufl indiTiduala in the duArartiont of 
official poplezityy that month after month elapaed, in which 
the intimate fiimda of Cowper confidently^ vet Tainly, ej[))ected 
to aee him happily reacned firom some of the darkcut eviU 
impending over him, by an honourable proriaion for life. 

** Imagination can hardly deviae any human condition more 
truly aflfecdng than the atate of the poet at this period. Ilia 
generona and £uthfbl guardian, Mra. Unwin, who had pre> 
aerved him through aeaaona of the aevercat calamity, ^-aa now, 
with her fiumltiea and fortune impaired, ainking iaat into 
aeoond childhood. The diatreaa of heart that he felt in behold- 
ing the cruel change in a companion ao juatly dear to him, 
conapiiing with hia conatitutional melancholy, waa gradually 
undermining the exquiaite feu^tiea of hia mind. But dc- 
pieaaed as he was by theae complicated afHictiona, Ihx)vidrnce 
waa ten from deserting Uiia excellent man. Hia female relation, 
whoae regard he had cultirated aa his fayourite correapoudent, 
now dcToted heraelf Tery nobly to the auperintcndencc of a 
houae, whoae two interesting mhabitanta were rendered, liy 
age and trouble, almoat incapable of attending to tho onlinary 
offices of life. 

*' Those only who have lived with the superannuated and 
the melancholy, can properly appreciate the value of such 
magnanimous ftiendahip." 

CHAPTER XVIir. 

LADY HB8EBTH AT WESTON. HAYLET'S THIRD VISIT. COWFBB'b 
REMOVAL TO NORFOLK. LAST TEARS OF HIS LIFE. 

Whin Lady Hesketh had enquired in the autumn at what time 
her coming would be moat convenient, Cowper replied, that 
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since he despaired of ever having her there in the height of 
summer, which for her own sake he desired most, the depth of 
winter would be the most eligible season for him; ''for then,'' 
said he, '* it is that in general I have most need of a cordial, 
and particularly in the month of January." She came at the 
close of November, soon after Hayley's departure, and her in- 
tention was to remain till February. Ejiowing as she did the 
awfiil change that had taken place in Mrs. Unwin, and the 
injurious manner in which he was necessarily affected by it, 
she thought him on her arrival better than she had expected ; 
but in the second week of the month which he always dreaded, 
his malady returned in full force, and in its worst form. 

One of his allusions at this time was that it was his duty to 
inflict upon himself severe penance for his sins;. . such at 
least is the tradition which Mackintosh^ and Mr. Basil Montagu 
heard at Olney seven years afterwards; and this, if it were so, 
was a state of comparative happiness to the more abiding charac- 
ter of his madness,. . for in the performance of penance the 
belief in a consequent remission of sins is implied. Six days he 
sate ''still and silent as death," and took no other food durinff 
that time than a small piece of bread dipped in wine and 
water. After every attempt to rouse him had failed, his medical 
attendant suggested, as tibe only remaining hope, that Mrs. 
Unwin should indirectiy invite him to go out with her,. . if 
she could be induced to do this, for her state of mind now re- 
quired almost as much management as his. She however 
perceived the necessity of making the experiment, and ob- 
serving that it was a fine morning, said she should like to try 
to wa£k. Cowper immediately rose, took her by the arm, — ana 
the spell which had fixed him to his chair was broken, ^niis 
appears to have been the last instance in which her influence 
over him was exerted for his good. 

Towards the end of February his cousin Johnson came from 
Norfolk, and assisted in attending on him as long as he could 
be absent firom his professional duties. Soon after his de- 
parture, Mr. Greatheed thought it necessary to let Hayley 
know the extent of the evil. 

TO WILLIAM HATLEY, ESQ. 
DEAR SIR, Newport Pagnel, April 8, 1794. 

Lady Hesketh's correspondence acquainted you with the 
' Memoirs of Sir J. Mackintosh, vol. i p. 156. 
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melancholy idd^pse of our dear ^end at Weston ; but I am 
unoertain whether yon know, that in the last fortnight he has 
vefosed food of every kind, except now and then a very small 
piece of toasted bread, dipped generally in water, sometimes 
mixed with a little wine. This, her ladyship informs me, was 
the case till last Saturday, since when he has eat a little at each 
fiunily meal. He persists in refusing such medicines as are 
indispensable to ms state of body. In such circumstances, 
his long continuance in life cannot be expected. How de- 
Toutly to be inshed is the alleviation of his danger and dis- 
tress I You, dear Sir, who know so well the worth of our be- 
loved and admired friend, sympathize with his affliction, and 
deprecate his loss doubtless in no ordinary degree ; you have 
already most effectually expressed and proved the warmth of 
your mendship. I cannot think that any thing but your society 
vonld have been sufficient, during the infirmity imder which 
bis mind has long been oppressed, to have supported him 
against the shock of Mrs. Unvirin's paralytic attack. I am 
certain that nothing else could have prevailed upon him to 
andertake the journey to Eartham. You have succeeded where 
his other friends knew they could not, and where they ap- 
prehended no one could. How natural, therefore, nay, how 
leasonable, it is for them to look to you, as most likely to be 
instrumental, under the blessing of God, for relief in the 
present distressing and alarming crisis ! It is, indeed, scarcely 
attemptable to ask any person to take such a journey, and in- 
volve himself in so melancholy a scene, with an uncertainty of 
the desired success ; increased as the apparent difficulty is, by 
dear Mr. Cowper's aversion to all company, and by poor Mrs. 
Unwin's mental and bodily infirmities. On these accounts 
Lady Hesketh dares not ask it of you, rejoiced as she would 
be at your arrival. Am not I, dear Sir, a very presumptuoud 
person, who, in the face of all opposition, dare do this ? I 
am emboldened by those two powerful supporters, conscience 
and experience. Was I at Eartham, I would certainly under- 
take the labour I presume to recommend, for the bare possi- 
bility of restoring Mr. Cowper to himself, to his friends, to the 
pubHc, and to God. 

The man who would have hesitated to obey that summons 
must have had a harder heart than Hayley. "No^Ti^^Yift ^^^^ 
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could be more unseasonable to him in point of personal 
venience ; be was even forced to borrow money for the joui 
Cowper, who used to welcome bim so warmly, manifSested 
no pleasure atkdsarriyal; but after a few days, be some 
received medicine and food from bis band, wbicb be n 
take from no other person. His presence enabled Lady 
keth to quit what bad now become her charge for a few 
that she might consult Dr. Willis, who was then in the hi 
repute for his skill in such cases, and to whom Thurloi 
kindly written, requesting bis attention to his unhapp; 
friend. From his instructions for the regular treatment ( 
patient, " Lady Hesketh and I," says Hayley', " entertain 
hopes, embarrassed and thwarted as we perpetually are I 
bodily and mental infirmities of poor Mrs. Unwin, who h 
howcTer (thank Heaven !) to show herself more properly 
ble of those efforts of genuine friendship by which I am t 
to render the most essential service both to her poor charg 
to herself.'* 

Thomas Hayley, after their visit to Weston in the prec 
November, had been placed at a private school near II 
that he might be for a few months near his father's wife 
was as fond of bim as if he had been her own child. H( 
now sent for to Weston, Cowper having " twice spoken 
manner that seemed to indicate a wish to see him ;" and 
the boy Arrived, Cowper did not shrink from him as b 
from every one else. But this was all. Nothing coulc 
dispel or even lighten the settled gloom by which he wa 
pressed. A letter from Lord Spencer arrived at this tin 
announce that a pension of three hundred pounds was 
to be granted to him by the King ; and he was not in a 
either to open the letter, or to be informed by Lady He 

' After stating this in a letter to his 'wife, he adds, that he was 
also " to bring Jenny as his attendant, having been recently obliged i 
poor Mary to London, because she had fallen into a state of mine 
superior to that of the dear unhappy Cowper, to whom indeed she has 
compared herself for constitutional melancholy." — Mem. of T, A. L 
p. 83. If Hayley had paid any regard to appearances, he would nc 
taken either Mary or Jenny for his attendant. But Hayley was a 
" of incoherent transactions,". . to borrow an appropriate expresaio 
Angus M'Diarmid, "Ground Officer on the Earl of Breadalbane's es 
Edinample," * To Mrs. Hayley, April 25. 
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of its contents. The pension was rendered payable to Mr. 
Rose as his trustee. 

" The daily sight," says Hayley, " of a being reduced to 
each deplorable unbeciUty as now oyerwhelmed Mrs. Unwin, 
iras itself sufficient to plunge a tender spirit into extreme nic- 
Imcholj ; yet to separate two friends, so long accustomed to 
niniater with the purest and most yigilant benevolence to the 
infirmities of each other, was a measure so pre^ant with 
eompUcated distraction, that it could not be advised or at« 
tempted. It remained only to palliate the sufferings ci each in 
Ihexr present most pitiable condition, and to trust m the mercy 
of that Gk)d, who had supported them together through 
periods of very dark affliction, though not so doubly deplorable 
88 the present. 

" I had formerly regarded Weston as a scene that exhibited 
human nature in a most delightful point of view. I had ap- 
plauded there no common triumphs of genius and ^endship. 
The contrast that I now contemplated hius often led me to re- 
peat (with such feelings as those only who have surveyed a 
contrast so deplorable can possibly conceive) the following 
pathetic exdamation in the Samson Agonistes of Milton. 
' God of our fathers, what is man ? 

• * * 4r « 

Since such as thou hast solemnly elected, 
With gifts and graces eminently adorned ; 

4e ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Tet towards these thus dignified thou oft, 

Amidst their height of noon, 

Changest thy countenance and thy hand, with no regard 

Of highest fiivours past 

From thee on them, or them to thee, of service. 

* * ♦ ♦ 

So deal not with this once thy glorious champion ! 
What do I heg ? How hast thou dealt alrea^ly ! 
Behold him in this state calamitous, and turn 
His labours, for thou canst, to peaceful end !' ** 

Though Cowper appeared to derive no comfort from Hay- 
ley's presence, neverUieless he manifested extreme unwilling- 
ness to let him depart. A few weeks afterward there came a 
letter from his old friend Mr. Rowley, to congratulate him on 
his pension, and invite him to Ireland. Lady Hesketh's reply 
describes his situation fSedthfully, and explains the circum* 
stances at which Hayley hints. 
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TO CLOTWOBTHT EOWLHT, ESQ., AT OLD COUBT, KEAB 
BBAOSHAJU), IBELAND. 

BiK, Weston, near Olney, Bucks, May 21, 1794. 

Will you permit a person who has not the honour to be 
known to you, to thank you in the sincerity of a grateful heart, 
for your late kind and friendly letter to Mr. Cowper? Had 
that amiable and interesting sufferer been in a situation to re- 
ceive or answer letters, yours. Sir, dated the fourteenth of thii 
month, would not have fallen into my hands ; but though I 
grieve te give pain to a heart so tender, and so friendly as I 
am convinced by your letter. Sir, that yours must be, yet I feel 
myself under the cruel necessity of acquainting you that your 
friend, and my much loved cousin, has labou^ ever since the 
second week in January under so dreadful a dejection of 
spirits, that he is utterly incapable of attending to anything; 
nor has he ever opened a letter, or suffered one even to be w»d 
to him, ever since that time ! 

Truly as I lament the sufferings of this invaluable creature, 
I cannot wonder at them, as the close attendance he has paid 
to Mrs. Unwin for the last two years, and his unceasing as- 
siduity to her ever since she had her last attack of the palsy, 
must have overcome spirits less tender and susceptible than 
those of my unhappy cousin. I should inform you. Sir, that / 
ever since we settled at Weston, which is now about nine years, 
I have generally paid him an annual winter visit, knowing 
that to be the season when his nerves and spirits are usually 
most oppressed ; the winter before last however, being mysefr 
ill at Bath, I was prevented attending him as usual, and know- 
ing he would have other friends with him in the spring of 93, 
I deferred my visit till the middle of November last, when I 
came here, intending to stay till February. I found tiiis dear 
soul on my arrival the absolute nurse of this poor lady Mrs. 
Unwin, who cannot move out of her chair without help, nor 
walk across the room unless supported by two people ; added 
to this, her voice is almost wholly unintelligible, and as their 
house was repairing all the summer, he was reduced, poor 
soul ! for many months to have no conversation but Tiers ! Yea 
must imagine. Sir, that his situation was terrible indeed ; and 
the more as he was deprived, by means of this poor lady, of all 
hia wonted exercises, botli xxieiiUii vsidi \>q^^, ^& ibe did not 
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choose he should leave her for a moment, or ever use a pen or a 
book except when he read to her, which is an employment that 
always, I know, fatigaes and hurts him, and which therefore 
my arriyal reheyed hrni from. 

I thought him on the whole better tlian I expected he would. 
have been in such a situation ; though rather low at times, 
and often expressing his fears of the month of January, a 
leason that has more than once been fatal to him, but the 
efifects of which I flattered myself might be kept off by the 
company of a third person, and one to whom he ia kinrity 
partial, as you may possibly know, Sir, if ever you liearJ him 
mention a cousin of the name of llesJceth : she it ia ^ ho hus 
now the honour of writing to you, and of deploring from her 
inmost heart the unhappy situation of this beloved friend, whom 
neither the soothings of firiendship, nor the exertion of very 
fively spirits (which the goodness of Providence still indulges 
to me) could shield from the dark- and absolute despair which 
has for so many months taken entire possession of his charm- 
ing mind, and totally obscured that brilliant genius, the exer- 
tion of which has so often amused and instructed the world. 

You will easily believe. Sir, that all which the most lively 
interest and affection could think of for his rehef, has been 
done, or attempted to be done ; but in all attempts of this sort, 
I find a terrible hinderance in the person of the poor old lady 
above mentioned, who really seems to hve only to counteract 
whatever schemes are planned for his benefit, and the recovery 
of his health and spirits. I have however at last, partly with, 
and partly without her consent, consulted Doctor Willis on his 
case, whose character I have long known, and whose brilliant 
and fortunate success in restoring the health of our beloved 
sovereign has long made my loyal heart his own. Whether 
even his skill will be able to restore this unhappy man at this 
distance, I cannot at present say ; but earnestly hope it may, 
as I fear Mrs. Unwin will not consent to his removal there ; 
though from the little I saw of the house, and the manner in 
which the patients are treated, as well as the liberty they seem 
to enjoy, I am convinced it would be the very best />/«re he 
could be in, and the one in the which he would be most likely 
to be restored, — the rather, as it would separate him from one 
who, partly frrm the attention which she requires, and partly 

8. c— 2. I 
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ftt)m imbecility of mind, occasioned by her bodily infimUHeg, 
is certainly tlie worst companion he can have at present. 

I have thus. Sir, informed you as accurately as I am able 
of our melancholy situation, and can only hope you will not 
' think I have intruded too long upon your patience, I should 
not certainly h&Ye explained myself with so much, frankness on 
this occasion, had I not so often heard my dear unhappy 
cousin speak of Mr, Rowley in the warmest terms of friendslup 
and affection, and had not your letter. Sir, confirmed the kind 
interest you take in him. 

I will now only add, that the late happy and totally unex- 
pected event, has given me as much pleasure as I am capable 
of receiving at such a time as this ; it is, indeed, a double com- 
fort to me, as it seems a sort of omen of his recovery, and I 
hope I may be allowed to think that God never can have aban- 
doned him, whom he has wrought such a miracle to preserve ! 
I cannot help calling it a miracle, because, though I always 
entertained the highest opinion of the goodness and tenderness 
of heart, both of the Kong and Mr. Pitt, yet I could never 
have hoped that at such a time as this, when the public affairs 
are sufficiently intricate and embarrassed to engage their whole 
attention, that the claims of private merit and private distress 
should have been allowed to have had a share. But — ^it is so, 
and I never can be sufficiently thankful to those good Mends 
who have interested themselves in poor Cowper's behalf, and 
by whose means his Majesty's favour has been shown in a 
manner so Hberal and benevolent to a creature so deserving. 
He is at present quite ignorant of this happy circumstance, 
and must remain so, till returning health shall enable him to 
support and to rejoice at an event which gives independence to 
his declining years. I cannot conclude without observing, that 
it reflects double honour both on the sovereign and the minister 
to confer favours on an author at a time when they knew he was 
incapable of making the usual returns. I will now only ob- 
serve that my good wishes for my beloved cousin would be 
complete, could I know he was enjoying the place of a friend 
in the charming society you so well describe, and to which you 
invite him in a manner so kind and so cordial, 

I have hardly room to say how much I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, HARRIET HESKETH. 
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Dr. Willis, when it had heen found that his prescriptions pro- 
duced no good effect, came to see the patient. It appears to 
have been his opinion, that more might be hoped from change 
of air, scene, and circumstances than from any mode of treat- 
ment that could be pursued. But how should two persons 
be induced to concur in any arrangement for this purpose, 
when imbecility of mind had produced perverseness in the one 
by whose unreasonable will the other was absolutely governed, 
and when both were alike insensible to all representations, 
persuasions, and entreaties ! Cowper had been urged to leave 
home in the preceding summer, while his house was undergoing 
repairs ; and the proposition had not displeased him when it 
was made. He had promised that his first visit should be to Sir 
John and Lady Throckmorton at Bucklands ; and " had I ram- 
bled at all," says he*, " I was under promise to all my dear 
mother's kindred to go to Norfolk, and they are dying to see 
me ; hut I have told them that die they must, for I cannot 
go.** " How* to give satisfaction to all, would puzzle me, 
had I nothing else to do ; and therefore the result will pro- 
bably be, that we shall find ourselves obliged to go no where, 
since we cannot go every where." 

There is a passage in one of his letters, from which it may 
be inferred that Lady Hesketh at that time had thought it 
advisable for him to remove, and settle near his maternal rela- 
tions : for he says to her*, " it is in vain that thou counsellest 
me to leave Weston for Norfolk. Kinder Mends than I have 
here in the Courtenays, I could not find even there ; and this 
is, moreover, of all the earth the spot that delights me most." 
In the spring of 1 795, his cousin Johnson thought that per- 
haps a summer's residence by the seaside might restore his poor 
kinsman ; could he be removed therefore into Norfolk for a 
few months. Lady Hesketh would have time for recruiting her- 
self after the fatigue and anxiety of the last eighteen months, 
and toward the close of the year he hoped the inhabitants of 
the Lodge might reassemble there in amended health and spirits. 
When he informed Lady Hesketh of this plan, she desired him 
not to write till all his own affairs were settled, and tiU he had 
got the joint assent — (" I fear," said she'', " I must not say the 
cheerful assent) of all parties. At present you assure me you 

* To Hayley, March 19, 1793. » To Mr. (Jreatheed, July 17, 1793. 

• June 30, 1793. ' May 5. 
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are really fixed and steady ; and I am determined to believe 
you, and even to do more, to thank you very sincerely for the 
plan you have laid to convenience me by allowing me so many 
holidays. — ^You say that a huge, black, heavy cloud was hang- 
ing over you at the time you wrote. Ah, Johnny ! I do indeed 
beheve that the cloud that hung over you damped your spirits, 
and this though possibly the atmosphere was as clear at the 
time you wrote as it is at this moment ; but the cloud that sunk 
your spirits was the visit you so kindly promised to the 
Lodge. 

"One thing, however," she continues, ^^ I must desire^ that 
if you keep up any correspondence in this house, besides me, 
you will on no account mention or give the most distant hint of 
your intended visit here, at least not of the occasion of it. That 
I you may have thoughts of coming here in the course of the 
summer, I should not object to their knowing, and have indeed 
hinted, some time ago, the possibility of such a thing to our 
cousin, with which he rather seemed pleased ; but I wish not 
that the family or Madame should suspect it ; if she did, she 
might hit upon some plans that might not be pleasant either 
to you or me; therefore the less that is said will be the best. 
You may depend, however, that I will take care they shall both 
know of your coming ; and that you shall not take them by 
surprise, as last summer, seeing I have now found out our dear 
cousin likes to be told of whatever he is to expect ; and I am 
sure he will be more glad to see you than any body. But it 
grieves me to say he is very bad indeed, — scarce eats anything ! 
— is worn to a shadow ! and has totally given up all Ins Htfle 
avocations, such as netting, putting maps together, playing 
with the solitary board, &c. &c. with which we contrived to 
while away the winter more tolerably than I had any reason 
to expect. He now does nothing but walk incessantly back- 
wards and forwards either in lus study or his bedchamber. 
He really does not sometimes sit down for more than half an 
hour the whole day, except at meal times, when, as I before 
said, he takes hardly any thing. He has left off bathing his 
feet, will take no laudanum, and Hves in a constant state of 
terror that is dreadful to behold ! He is now come to expect 
daily, and even hourly y that he shall be carried away ; — and 
kept in his room from the time breakfast was over till four 
o'clock on Sunday last, in spite of repeated messages from 
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Madame, because he was afiraid somebody would &ke possession 
of his bed, and prevent his lying down on it any more I 

*' I mention these things, dear Johnny, not to frighten or 
grieye you, but simply to show you how bad the dear soul is ! 
I wrote last week to Dr. Willis for the first time since Septem- 
ber last, informed him how much better he had seemed all the 
winter, and how rapidly his malady had increased within these 
few weeks. I told the doctor, what I do indeed tliink, that 
he has iw chance^ either for health or /t/<*, but by passing 
Bome time under his care ; and though I know no more than 
1 did last year how this can be cfifected, I haye yet desired him 
to inform me whether he has, or shall haye in the course of 
the summer, room for this unhappy, interesting creature under 
liis own roof. The expense of this will, I know, be yery great, 
but I will with pleasure do all in my power to make this easy 
to him. Of his pension he has not receiycd one farthing, 
nor is likely to do so before next winter; and Hannali^s 
amazing extrayagance has not cost less than one hundred and 
fifty pounds since last July 1 What can become of our poor 
cousin, sick or well, if she is to go on in this manner I cannot 
guess. All in my power I have done to put somestop to such 
shameful proceecfings, but in yain : the boarding school has 
finished what Mrs. Unwin's absurd, unpardonable indulgence 
had begun, and what is to become of her I know not ! she 
literally does nothing but walk about, and dress herself, and 
write love letters. If you saw her sweep the village with 
muslin dresses of twelve shillings a yard, and feathers a yard 
long, you would really think it was some duchess. I have told 
her that the daughter of a man of five thousand pounds a 
year would not be allowed to dress as she docs ; and when 
one considers that all this finery is to dine in the kitchen, 
it makes one sick. She certainly looks very elegant and showy, 
and as Mrs. Unwin does not restrain her, I wonder not at the 
girl. I have found out that once when she was very ill, she en- 
gaged Mr. Cowper to take care and provide for her ; but how 
he is to do it I am sure I know not. All he is worth in the 
world would not half keep Hannah, taking finery and idleness 
into the account, for she puts out all her clothes and linen 
to be mended as well as made, I am sure she is a singular in- 
stance of foolish fondness ; and now Mrs. Unwin lies in bed 
till past one, this girl never attends her in her room, ox d<CM^ 
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the least thii% for her in return for all her indulgence ! — ^but 
I will say no more, as the subject is really painful to 

" Yours sincerely, " H. H. 

" I understand from Mr. Rose that he expected you in town 
to christen my godson, his little Cowper. Can I find room 
to tell you Mrs. Unwin had another attack the seventeenth of 
last month ? It affected her face and voice only. She is a 
dreadful spectacle ; yet within these two days she has made 
our wretched cousin drag her round the garden ; though even 
Samuel can scarce support her. — ^You would have a great 
treat if you were here now, as I am ranging and putting into 
books letters of our cousin's to me from the year 85 to 93, and 
often wish for you to help me." 

It was not only desirable that the effect of change should 
be tried for Cowper's sake, but it was also necessary that 
some effectual steps should be taken for altering an estabhsh- 
ment which was conducted with such reckless improvidence 
while Mrs. Unwin continued nominally at its head. Mr. 
Johnson, however, when he arrived at die Lodge in July had 
no intention of proposing a final removal ; but he probably 
contemplated a longer absence for them when he succeeded 
in the difficult task of persuading Cowper and Mrs. Unwin to 
return with him, than had originally been intended. " It was 
a singularly happy circumstance," he says^ "that in this 
projected departure from his beloved Weston, neither Cowper, 
nor Mrs. Unwin, nor either of their friends, thought of any- 
thing farther than a temporary absence. For had the measure 
been suggested under the idea of a final separation from that 
endeared residence, (which was eventually found to have been 
the intention of Providence,) the anguish of Cowper in passing 
for the last time over the threshold of his favourite retire- 
ment, and in taking leave of Lady Hesketh for ever, might not 
only have proved fatal to the delicate health of his affectionate 
relative, but have so extended itself to the breast of his con- 
ductor, as to have deprived him of the necessary fortitude for 
sustaining so long a journey with so helpless a charge." No 
definite plan indeed could be formed for two persons who were 
both in such a state of mind as to render it not improbable 
that if they began the journey they might insist upon turning 

* Sketch of the Life of Cowper, p. Ivi 
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back. But Cowper had a presentiment that he should never 
return ; and on a panel of the window shutter in his hed- 
chamber, unknown to any person at the time, he wrote these 
lines : 

Farewell,, dear scenes, for ever closed to me ; 
Oh, for what sorrows must I now exchange ye^! 

How difficult it was to effect this movement, and how un- 
certain that it would be effected till the very last, may be un- 
derstood from a letter which Lady Hesketh began to Mr. 
Johnson on the evening of the day after their departure. 

Weston, Wednesday evening, July 29, 1795. 

IIT DEAR Sni JOHN, 

Here I am, lost in wonder and astonishment at your 

9 I am obliged for these Imes, in the first instance, to Mr. Surges ; he 
informed me that a Mend of his, who resided in that neighbourhood, and 
whose father was well acquainted with Cowper, had occasion to visit Weston 
early in 1833 ; and going over Cowper's house, to see it in statu guOf 
for the last time, as a farmer who had just taken possession of the place 
was in the act of painting and whitewashing the rooms, he found them, 
written in pencil, and immediately recognised the hand-writing. 

A subsequent communication from the Rev. Josiah Bull (to whom I 
have many obligations) authenticates them, and adds the following cir- 
cumstance, explanatory of the two dates, which are written under the 
verses, thus : 

July 22. 
28, 1795. 

" The couplet is written on the panel of the window-shutter, and the 
room overlooked his garden, and commands a partial view of those scenes 
which were so interesting to him. The lines are the more touching as 
being singulai'ly prophetic of his unhappy state of mind during the period 
subsequent to his leaving Weston. That I might obtain an accurate copy 
of them I rode over to Weston yesterday, and was fortunate enough 
to meet with a person who gave me some information which verifies their 
origin, and accounts for their preservation for forty years. This indi- 
vidual, whose name is Price, tells me that he assisted in packing Mr. Cow- 
per's goods, and that he and others saw the lines after he had left. He 
accounted for the second date by the circumstance that Mr. Cowper did 
not leave Weston on the day he expected, but not until nearly a week 
from that time. Price himself afterwards occupied the house, and says 
that for twenty years that very shutter was closed up to avoid the tax. 
It seems that it was afterwards opened : but two years ago, when the 
present occupant came to the house, he found it again closed. This pro- 
bably accounts for the preservation of the writing. It has been unfortu- 
nately retraced, but is evidently the fair and distinct hand of the poet 
There is a word before the second date, but I am unable to read ^X'* 
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matchless generalship, and the uncommonly successful manner 
in which you carried all your points, — all at least that have 
come to my knowledge ; and as your caravan is not returned 
to this place, (which I promise you, I expected without ceasing 
the whole of yesterday,) you certainly keep going on ; that is 
undoubted : and our dear, much loved, and most unhappy 
cousin will actually to-morrow find himself in Norfolk! that 
El Dorado which ike dear soul thought so utterly impossible 
for him ever to attain. Oh, my good Johnny, what an astonish- 
ment did you leave me in, and in what perfect astonishment 
have I lived ever since !" 

Care had been taken that when they reached Bedford a relay 
of horses should be ready on the skirts of the town, so that 
they passed through without stopping. ** On the evening of 
the first day," says his kinsman, "the quiet village of St. 
Neots, near Eaton, afforded as convenient a resting place for 
the party as could have been desired; and the peaceM moon- 
light scenery of the spot as Cowper walked with his kinsman 
up and doT\ n the churchyard, had so favourable an effect on 
his spirits, that he conversed with him with much composure 
on the subject of Thomson's Seasons, and the circumstances 
under which they were probably written." Nothing that might 
be at all compared with "this gleam of cheerfulness with which 
it pleased God to visit the afflicted poet at the commencement 
of his journey" was ever again exhibited in his countenance; 
yet Mr. Johnson says it was a subject of grateful remembrance 
to him, " for though it vanished from the breast of Cowper, 
like the dew of the morning, it preserved the sunshine of hope 
in his own mind as to the final recovery of his revered rela- 
tion ; and that cheering hope never forsook him till the object 
of his incessant care was sinking into the valley of the shadow 
of death." St. Neot's churchyard will be visited by many a 
traveller for Cowper* s sake ; it was there, and by moonlight, 
that he saw for the last time the river Ouse. 

The same care had been taken to provide horses at Cam- 
bridge as at Bedford. They passed the second night at Barton 
Mills, which being a solitary place was for them a convenient 
one ; and on the third day they reached the village of North 
Tuddenham, their journey's end. There, "by the kindness of 
the Eev. Leonard Shelford, they were comfortably acconmio- 
dated with an untenanted paT^oixa^e house, in which they 
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irerc receiTed by Mite JohiMon and Hits Perowne ; the reai- 
dencc of their conductor^ in the market place of East Dereham, 
beio^ thought unikvoiirable to the tender apirit of Cowper. 




Lady Hesketh finished her letter from her house in London, 
having heard from their " conductor,"' that they were proceed- 
ing well on their journey, and anticipating that it was safely 
completed. 

N. Norfolk Street. SatnnUy. Ten o'clock. Aug. 1. 
The upper part of this letter was written, as you will per- 
ceive, my dear delightftd Creneral, while I remained at "Weston, 
and while I was filled with anxiety for the success of your 
wonderful enterprise. That anxiety, blessed be God for it! 
your welcome letter of yesterday has entirely removed ; for I 
cannot help prognosticating every thing happy and delightful 
from a journey which has begun so well ; so much better 
indeed than coidd have been hoped or imagined ; though 1 
always was of opinion that nothing on earth was so likely to re- 
move our beloved friend's malady, as change of air, and an 
entire new scene. Dr. Willis said the same thing la»t year ; 
but how to bring it about was the question: and I must 
honestly confess mat I never should have had the ingenuity 
to have planned, or the courage to have executed the scheme 
you so nobly undertook, and have, I doubt not, by this time, 
my Johnny, so happilj executed. But you, my Sonxm^^ cQNaX.^ 
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aJone have formed an idea of taking Madame as part of your 
traTelling equipage; and but for that, our poor friend would 
still have remained a miserable captive ; nor would she ever 
have allowed him to have strayed beyond the walls of his 
prison-house, had not your friendly heart inspired you with 
the happy idea of making her the partner of his ^ht. I 
wonder not to find that even she has received benefit by this 
expedition. — 

I must now teU you that the joyM news contained in your 
letter agitated my spirits so much that it was with t)ie greatest 
difficulty I scratched a very few line«to MnuCourtenay and Mr. 
Greatheed, the latter of whom met me wh^ I stopped to 
change horses at Newport Pagnel, and to whom I gave so bad 
an account of youy dear fellow-traveller, that he, I am sure, 
will be transported with joy at the blessed account he will 
receive this day, — as unexpected to him as to myself. And 
now, my dear Johnny, let me say that you appear evidently 
to me to be an instrument in the hands of a good Providence, 
to work out comfort, and to be the means of happiness to our 
hitherto wretched fiiend. There is something so completely 
astonishing in what you have done, and there was so little like- 
lihood that your well concerted plan should yet ever be brought 
to bear, that I cannot but consider you as being inspired from 
above to do what you have done. I will only say, that in re- 
turn, my dear good young friend, there is no good, no bless- 
ing, either temporal or spiritual, that I do not wish from my 
inmost soul may be the portion of you and yours to all eternity. 

I cleared out the desk as well as I could, ranged the papers, 
and put it into your box, together with the Homer, the Miltons, 
and all the papers that I thought might be useful to our dear 
cousin. I then had the box screwed down like a coffin, lest, 
as it is heavy, and a lock only in the middle, it might chance 
to burst. I left ample directions that that box, and the box 
which contains Miss Johnson's cap, should go by the waggon 
on Thursday last. The key I have sealed up and given to 
Susie, who will bring it with her. If our dear cousin should go 
on as he has begun, I think he wiQ some little time hence be 
glad to see his old friends, the desk, &c. May it please a 
gracious Providence to enable him, ere long, to make use of it 
for his own benefit, and that of the world, prays 

Your most obliged and dehghted, H. HESKETH. 
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Be not afraid of wanting money. A quarter of the pension 
wiU be paid in a day or two ; and you may draw on me, or 
I will send you a dim for any sum you please ; but say not 
a word to Mrs. U. 

These letters show how unha|^pily Mrs. Unwin's disposition 
bad changed as her mind and body became more and more 
debilitated; and how necessary it was that some decisive 
measure should be taken for deliYering Cowper from his bon- 
dage. The removal was the only course that could have been 
pursued with any reasonable hope either of present relief, or of 
eventual recovery. The first obiect was accomplished by bring- 
ing his poor companion into a situation where she was no longer 
mistress of the establishment, and consequently ceased to ex- 
pect that every thing should be directed according to her own 
▼in. That will had ever been subservient to his, while she 
was of sound mind; it became selfish only when she could no 
longer be considered as morally and reUgiously responsible. 
And deeply as Cowper was indebted to his kinsman Johnson, 
during the latter years of his life, he was for nothing more so 
than for having placed Mrs. Unwin in circumstances where 
that diseased propensity was effiectually checked ; where, instead 
of being regarded by his friends with feelings of displeasure for 
his sake, she again became to them an object of respect and 
tenderness, and where he, without utterly sacrificing his health 
and those pursuits on which that health so greatly depended, 
could still affectionately discharge the debt of gratitude that 
he owed her. 

As the time of the year was favourable, and Cowper was 
capable of taking considerable exercise, Mr. Johnson took many 
walks with him in the retired neighbourhood of Tuddenham. 
In one of these they reached the house of his cousin, Mrs. 
Bodham, at Mattishall. At the sight of his own portrait by 
Abbot, he clasped his hands passionately, and uttered a vehe- 
ment wish that his feelings were, or could again be, such as 
they were when that picture was painted. 

In August, hoping that both the invalids might derive 
some benefit from sea air, Mr. Johnson took them to the 
village of Mundsley^®, on the Norfolk coast. Cowper, in his 

10 *« Where, some years ago," says Gibson, in his additions to Camden, 
" at a cliff ^ere taken up some large bones, (thought to be of a monster,) 
which were petrified." 
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better days, had taken great delight in walking on the shore. 
"I think with you,'* he says, in a letter to Mr. Unwin", " that f 
the most magnificent object under heayen is the great deep ; 
and cannot but feel an unpolite species of astonishment wl^n ^ 
I consider the multitudes that view it without emotion, and erea ' 
without reflection. In all its various forms, it is an object of 
all others the most suited to affect us with lasting impresoons ' 
of the aweful Power that created and controls it. I am the lev 1 
inclined to think this negligence excusable, because, at a time 
of life, when I gave as Uttle attention to religious subjects as 
almost any man, I yet remember that the waves could preach to 
me, and that, in the midst of dissipation, I had an ear to hear 
them. One of Shakespeare's characters says, 'I am nerra 
merry when I hear sweet music' The same effect that har- 
mony seems to have had upon him, I have experienced from 
the sight and sound of the ocean, which have often composed 
my thoughts into a melancholy, not unpleasing, nor without 
its use." 

Mimdsley was a place at which Cowper had been in his 
youth, when he visited his maternal relations. The pleasure i 
which he had then felt never could return ; but to the solemn 
effect which the waves produced he was still able to surrender / 
himself; and they had not been there long before Mr. Johnson ' 
perceived that there was something inexpressibly soothing to ^ 
Cowper in the monotonous sound of the breakers ; and thii, .' ~ 
he says, " induced him to confine the walks of the poet, whmn P 
dejection precluded from the exercise of all choice whatever, K 
or at least the expression of it, almost wholly to the sands, 
which at Mundsley are remarkably firm and level." 

From this place Cowper began the last series of his letten 
to Lady Hesketh. They begin gloomily, and grow darker and 
darker to their close. 

TO LADT HESKETH, CHELTEITHAM, OLOCE8TESSHISE. 
Mundesley, near North Walsham, Aug, 27, 1795. 
Hopeless as ever, and chiefly to gratify myself by once more -. 
setting pen to paper, I address a very few unes to one whom 
it would be a comfort to me to gratify as much by sending 
them. The most forlorn of beings I tread a shore under tbe 
burthen of infinite despair, that I once trod all cheof olnctf 

" Sept. 26, 1781. 
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mdjoy. I Tiew efciy vead tliat ■pjproadiet tlie 
an eye of jetlonsy and fear, leit it amre with a eon 
aebe me. But my inafHBhi1ity» vhidi yon aiy k • ayalmr la 
yoQ, becanae it aeema ineompatiUe with nidi feu-, haathe caact 
of oomrage, and enaUea me to go forth, aa if on pnrpoae to 
daoemyaelf in the way of danger. Ilie diff ia herr of a bn^ 
matit ia tenrihle to lode down from ; and yevtrrdaj crrning, by 
moonli^t, I paaaed aometimei within a foot of the edge of it, 
from which to have Mian would probably bare been to be 
daahed in piecea. Bat thoog^ to bare been daihed in piecx» 
wonbl peihapa have been bc^ for me, I Bbnmk from the pre- 
cqfnce, and am waiting to be dashed in pieeei by other meana. 
At two milea distance on the coast is a aolitaiT pillar of rock, 
that the cmmbling chff has kft at the high vatrr-mari[. I 
have Tinted it twice, and bare found it an emblem of myself. 
Tom from my natural oonnexiona, I stand alone and expect the 
stonn that shall displace me. 

I have no expectation that I shall ever aee you more, though 
Samuel assures me that I shall visit Weston agkin, and that you 
Yill meet me there. My tenors, when I left it, woiUd not 
permit me to say — ^Farewell for ever — ^wbich now I do ; wishing, 
but vainly wishing to see you yet once more, and equr.Uv wisli- 
ing that I could now as confidently, and as warmly as once 
I could, subscribe myself affectionately yours ; but every feel- 
ing that would warrant the doing it, has, as you too well know, 
long since forsaken the bosom of W. C. 

Mr. Johnson is gone to North Walsham, and knows not that 
1 write. 

Mrs. Unwin sends her affectionate respects and compli- 
ments. 

Soon afterwards he wrote the following letter to Mr. 
Buchanan. " It shows," says Hayley, ** the severity of his 
depression ; but shows also that faint gleams of pleasure 
could occasionally break through the settled darkness of me- 
lancholy.*' He began with a quotation. 
" To interpose a little ease, 
Let my frail thoughts dally with false surmise." 

" I will forget for a moment, that to whomsoever I may ad- 
dress -myself, a letter from me can no otherwise be welcome, 
than as a curiosity. To you. Sir, I address this ; urged to it 
by extreme penuij of employment, and the desire V i^V V(^ 
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learn something of what is doing, and luui been done at Wetton 
(my beloved Weaton !) since I left it. 

" The coldness of these blasts, even in the hottest days, has 
been such, that added to the irritation of the salt spray, with 
which they are always charged, they have occasioned me an 
inflammation in the eyelids, which threatened a few days nnce 
to confine mc entirely ; but by absenting myself as much as 
possible from the beach, and guarding my face with an um- 
brella, that inconvenience is in some degree abated. My 
chamber commands a very near view of the ocean, and the ships 
at hin;h water approach the coast so closely, that a man fiir- 
nislicd with better eyes than mine might, I doubt not, discern 
the sailors from the window. No situation, at leaat when the 
weather is clear and bright, can be pleasanter ; which you will 
easily credit, when I add that it iniparts something a little re- 
sembling pleasure even to me. — Gratify me with news from 
Weston ! If Mr. Gregson, and your neighbours the Conrte- 
nays are there, mention me to them in such temui be you see 
good. Tell me if my poor birds are Uving ? I never see the 
herbH I used to give them without a recollection of them, and 
sometimes are ready to gather them, forgetting that I am not 
at home. Pardon this intrusion ! 

** Mrs. Unwin continues much as usual. 
" Mundsley, Sept. 5, 1795." 

Mr. Johnson's hopes were " greatly elevated by the unex- 
pected diHpatch of this epistle, which he hailed, he says, as the 
forenmricr of many more, each contributing something to the 
alleviation of his melancholy.' ' It appears therefore that Cowpcr 
had not informed him of his having written to Ijady Hesketh; 
and indeed the next letter** to his cousin implies that, with s 
feeling common to persons in his state, he thought fit to write 
to her secretly, and supposed himself to be no longer maiter 
of his own actions. 

TO LADY HESKETU, CHELTITfllAM. 

Mr. Johnson is again absent ; gone to Mattishall^ a circuni' 
stance to which I am indebted for an opportunity to answer 
your letter as soon almost as I have received it. Were he pre- 
sent, I feel that I could not do it. — You say it gives yoo 

12 The letter is withoat date, but marked by Lady Hesketh as the 

of the series. 
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le to hear from me, and I resolve to forget for a mo- 
my cpnyiction that it is impossible for me to give pleasure 
f body. You have heard much from my lips that I am 
as given you none ; if what comes from my pen be less 
itable, none has therefore so strong a claim to it as 
jlf . ' 

walks on the seanshore have been paid for by swelled 
iflamed eyehds, and I now recollect that such was always 
ndition of mine in the same situation. A natural effect 
>ose, at least upon eyehds so subject to disorder as mine, 
salt spray and cold winds, which on the coast are hardly 
3SS tlmn violent. I now therefore abandon my favourite 
and wander in lanes and imder hedges. As heavy a 
[ have paid for a long journey, performed on foot to a 
called Hazeborough. That day was indeed a day spent 
Iking, I was much averse to the journey, both on ac- 
of the distance and the uncertainty of what I should find 
; but Mr. Johnson insisted. We set out accordingly, and 
almost ready to sink with fatigue long before we reached 
ace of our destination. The only inn was full of com- 

but my companion having an opportunity to borrow a 
ig for an hour or two, he did so, and thither we retired, 
earned on enquiry, that the place is eight miles distant 
this, and though, by the help of a guide, we shortened it 

a mile in our return, the length of the way occasioned 

fever, which I have had now these four days, and per- 
shall not be rid of in four more; perhaps never. Mr. 
I Samuel, after dinner, visited the Hght-house. A grati- 
►n which would have been none to me for several reasons, 
jpecially because I found no need to add to the number of 

I had to take before I should find myself at home again, 
led however from them that it is a curious structure. The 
ng is circular, but the stairs are not so, fiight above 
, with a commodious landing at every twentieth stair, they 
d to the height of four stories ; and there is a spacious 
andsome apartment at every landing. The. light is given 
e patent hunp, of which there are two ranges : six lamps 
e upper range, and five in the lower ; both ranges, as 
lay suppose, at the top of the house. Each lamp has a 

suver reflector behind it. The present occupant was 
commander of a large merchant-man, b\xt, Yivim^ ^c^a&- 
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tised a boy of his crew with too much severity, waa displaced 
and consequently ruined. He had, however, a friend in the 
Trinity-House, who, soon after this was built, asked him if he 
would accept the charge of it; and the cashiered captain, 
judging it better to be such a lamp-lighter than to starve, very 
readily and very wisely closed with the offer. He has only the 
trouble of scouring the silver plates every day, and of rising 
every night at twelve to trim the lamps, for which he has a 
competent salary (Samuel forgets the amount of it,) and he 
and his family a pleasant and comfortable abode. 

I have said as little of myself as I could, that my letter 
might be more worth the postage. My next will perhaps be 
less worth it, should any next ensue ; for I meet with Httle 
variety, and shall not be very willing to travel fifteen miles on 
foot again, to find it. I have seen no fish since I came here, 
except a dead sprat upon the sands, and one piece of cod, from 
Norwich, too stele to be eaten. Adieu. W. C. 

Mr. Johnson had found, that, '^shattered as Cowper's 
frame was, and reduced even to a consumptive thinness, it yet 
retained a considerable portion of muscular strength.'* When 
they had explored all the walks within reach of Mundsley, they 
made a journey of fifty miles, by way of Cromer, Holt, and 
Fakenham, to look at Dunham Lodge, a house then vacant, 
standing on high ground in the neighbourhood of Swafiham. 
Cowper observed that it was rather too spacious for Ms re- 
quirements ; but Mr. Johnson thought that he did not seem 
unwilling to inhabit it, and as he thought also that the situation 
would be more suiteble for him than his own house in the 
market place at East Dereham, he determined to treat for it 
They returned by a different route to Mundsley, " the healtli» 
if not the spirits, of Covq)er having been benefitted by this jour- 
ney, though Mrs. Un win's infirmities continued the same.*' 
Mr. Johnson was probably absent in preparing for their 
removal to Dunham Lodge, when Cowper, who at this time 
communicated none of his wishes here, supposed him to be 
gone, whither he himself would fain have returned, to Weston, 
That feehng he expressed with bitter sorrow to Lady HesketL 

TO LADY HESKETH, CHELTENHAM. 

Mundesly, Sept. 25, 1795. 
Mr. Johnson is gone forth again, and again, for the last 
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lie I suppose that I shall ever do it, I address a line to you. 
knew not of his intentions to leave me till the day before 
J did so. Like every thing else that constitutes my wretched 
t, this departure of his was sudden, and shocked me accord- 
gly. He enjoined me before he went, if I wrote at all in 
s absence, to write to Mr. Newton. But I cannot, and so I 
Id him. Whither he is gone I know not ; at least I know 
)t by information from himself. Samuel tells me that he 
links his destioation is to Weston. But why to Weston is 
limaginable to me. I shall never see Weston more. I have 
!en tossed like a ball into a far country, from which there is 
) rebound for me. There indeed I lived a life of infinite 
i^Miir, and such is my life in Norfolk. Such indeed it would 
I in any given spot upon the face of the globe ; but to have 
ssed the little time that remained to me there, was the 
sire of my heart. My heart's desire however has been always 
istrated in every thmg that it ever settled on, and by means 
It have made my disappointments inevitable. When I left 
eston I despaired of reaching Norfolk, and now that I have 
lehed Norfolk, I am equally hopeless of ever reaching 
eston more. What a lot is mme ! Why was existence given 
a creature that might possibly, and would probably become 
etched in the degree that I have been so ? and whom misery 
ch as mine, was almost sure to overwhelm in a moment, 
it the question is vain. I existed by a decree from which 
ere was no appeal, and on terms the most tremendous, because 
iknown to, and even unsuspected by me; difficult to be 
mplied with had they been foreknown, and unforeknown, im- 
acticable. Of this truth I have no witness but my own ex- 
xience ; a witness, whose testimony will not be admitted. 
it farewell to a subject with which I can only weary you, and 
ot the paper to no purpose. 

You assure me that I shall see you again ; tell me where and 
hen, I shall see you, and I will believe you if it be possible. 
Samuel desires me to present his duty to you. His wife is 
me to Weston, and he wishes me to say that if Mrs. Herbert 
IS any concerns there that Nanny can settle for her, and will 
ve her the necessary directions, she may depend upon their 
dug exactly attended to. With Mrs. Unwin's respects, I re- 
ain the forlorn and miserable being I was when I wrote last. 

W. C, 
8. c. — 2. X. 
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In the coarse of October, Mr. Johnson removed his chirg 
DxTiTHiLM LODGE, as their settled residence. He had ho 



that Cowper's letter to Mr. Buchanan might be the means 
engaging him in a correspondence, and thus gradually leadh 
to resume those employments which heretofore had alin 
seemed to suspend Ms malady. But though Mr. Buchan 
in his reply, endeavoured to invite this, it was without sacce 
As winter approached, walking it is said was rendered i 
practicable, probably because, while his eyes were affected, 1 
cold winds of Norfolk confined him to the house as much 
the miry ways about Olney had done in former years, 
would neither write nor read at any time ; but he was willing 
listen as long as his kinsman would read to him. The o 
books, however, which appeared to interest him, were " wa 
of fiction ;" and " so happy," says Mr. Johnson, " was the 
fluence of these in riveting his attention, that he discove 
peculiar satisfaction, when any one of lAore than ordin 
length was introduced." As soon as this was percei^ 
Richardson's novels were procured ; and he heard tiiem ^ 
more pleasure because he had been personally acquainted n 
the author ; perhaps too, because there may be more satisl 
tion, in reperusing a good book after an interval of m 
years, than is felt in reading it for the first time. 
Mr, Johnson thought t!hal\\ie^fe x^^disi"^ abstracted Co^ 
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ihe contemplation of bis own misery : and this effect 
it be produced in a considerable degree, eren if be were 
tally incapable of listening with any continuous attention, 
I described himself in bis next letter to Lady Hesketb. 

TO THE LADY HESEETH, BATH. 

Jan. 22, 1796. 
Hide tliougbt ever to have addressed you by letter more. I 

become dioly and hourly worse, ever since I left Mundsley : 
^ I bad something like a gleam of hope allowed me, that 
iblymy life might be granted me for a longer time than I 
been used to suppose, though only on the dreadful terms 
^cumulating future misery on myself, and for no other 
m; but eyen that hope has long since forsaken me, and I 
consider this letter as the warrant of my own dreadful end ; 
e fulfilment of a word heard in better days, at least six and 
ty years ago. A word which to have understood at the 

when it reached me, would have been, at least might have 
, abappiness indeed to me; but my cruel destiny denied 
;be privilege of understanding any thing that, in the horri- 
loment that came winged with my immediate destruction, 
it have served to aid me. You know my story far better 

I am able to relate it. Infinite despair is a sad prompter. 
)ect that in six days' time, at the latest, I shall no longer 
ee, but feel the accomplishment of all my fears. Oh, lot 
nexampled misery incurred in a moment! Oh wretch ! to 
n deatii and life are alike impossible ! Most miserable at 
3nt in this, that being thus miserable I have my senses 
bued to me, only that I may look forward to the worst. 

certain, at least, that I have them for no other purpose, 
but very imperfectiy even for this. My thoughts are like 
J and dry sand, which the closer it is grasped slips the 
er away. Mr. Johnson reads to me, but I lose every other 
mce through the inevitable wanderings of my mind, and 
rience, as I have these two years, the same shattered mode 
linking on every subject, and on all occasions. If I seem 
rite with more connexion, it is only because the gaps do 
ippear. 

tieu. — I shall not be here to receive your answer, neither 
. I ever see you more. Such is the expectation of the most 
erate and most miserable of all beings. W . C « 
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In this miserable letter he alludes to his old illusion of audi- 
ble revelations, and to a notion which possessed him now, that 
he should never die, but was speedily to be carried away in the 
body to some place of torment. I have already observed that 
such notions as the latter, a£fect the insane person who expresses 
them no more than if he were in a dream, probably not so 
much. The former was not an " unreal mockery ;" the words 
which occurred to him on waking, though but hia own imagi- 
nations, were organically heard, and Mr. Johnson perceiving 
how fully he was impressed with a belief in theur reality, 
ventured upon a questionable experiment. He introduced t 
tube into his chamber, near the bed's head, and employed one 
with whose voice Cowper was not acquainted, to speak words of 
comfort through this conveyance. The hazardous artifice was 
never discovered, and is not likely to have had any more effect 
than had been produced by Teedon's communications. It may 
be surmised from the following letter, that it was attempted by 
tliis means to encourage him to resume his employments. 

TO THE UlDY llESKETH, BATH. 

February 19, 1796. 
Could I address you as I used to do, with what delight should . 
I begin this letter ! But that delight, and every other sensation 
of the kind, has long since forsaken me for ever. The conse- 
quence is, that I neither know for what cause I write, nor of 
what materials to compose what shaU be written; my groans, 
could they be expressed here, would presently fill the paper. I 
write, however, at the instance of Mr. Johnson, and, as I al- 
ways think, so always on the last occasion more assuredly than 
on any of the former, for the very last time. He, I know, 
enquired in a letter he lately sent you, when we might expect 
you here. Whatever day you name in your reply, will be a day 
that I shall never see : nor have I even the hope, unless it 
come to-morrow, that your reply itself will reach this place be- 
fore I am taken from it. The uncertainty i» dreadful, and afl 
remedy for it impracticable. But why tell you what I thiok 
of myself, of my present condition, and of the means employed 
to reduce me to it ? My thoughts on all these subjects are too 
well known to you to need any recital here. All my themei 
of misery may be summed in one word. He who made me, rt' 
greta that ever he did. MaaY '^e»I^\iw^^^%%<L%^3afte I learned 
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is terrible truth from Himself, and tlie interval has been 
lent accordingly. Adieu — I shall write to you no more. I 
a promised months of continuance here, and should be some- 
[lat less a wretch in my present feelings, could I credit the 
x>mise, but effectual care is taken that I shall not. The night 
ntradicts the day, and I go down the torrent of time into 
e gulf that I have expected to plunge into so long. A few 
»urs remain, but among those few not one is found, a part 
which I shall ever employ in writing to you again. Once 
ore therefore adieu — and adieu to the pen for ever. I sup- 
ess a thousand agonies to add only W. C. 

Mr. Johnson says he shall expect me to resume the pen 
id my former employments on Tuesday se'nnight. But 
tiat I have written here, on my reperusal of it, convinces me, 
it may him, that it will be in vain. Some other dreadful 
ing will happen to me, and not the desirable one announced. 

LadyHesketh alludes to this letter when writing to Mr. 
►hnson". " It grieves me," says she, " to find our beloved 
Lend is stiU so miserable in his mind, and so full of those 
eadful apprehensions. But still I cannot think you did 
rong to fix a day for his beginning his old occupations again, 
think it the less, because in the dear soul's last letter to me, 
i says that you have told him that on such a day he shall 
) so, but that he is convinced it vrill be vain, and that instead 
' that something dreadful wiU take place and prevent it. I 
ean to write to this dear creature by this post, if I can, and 
ill then remind him, as I have often done before, that the 
;riod he dreaded with so Httle reason is past; and if you was 

good as your word, and did really put his books and papers 
jfore him, on the day you promised, it would serve, I should 
)pe, to show him that you have kept your word, and that 
s abominable whisperers never do ; by which the unhappy 
an may possibly be brought to think that which is most true, 
at they never will** 

"At this time," says Mr. Johnson,^ "the tender spirit of 
3wper clung exceedingly to those about him, and seemed to be 
lunted with a continual dread that they would leave him alone 

his solitary mansion. Sunday, therefore, was a day of more 
an ordinary apprehension to him, as the furthest of his kins- 

« March 13, 1796. 
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man*! churches heing fifteen miles fVom the Lodge, be was 
necessarily absent during the whole of the sabbath. On ihese 
occasions it was the constant practice of the dejected poet to 
listen frequently on the steps of the hall door for the barkiiig 
of dogs at a farm-house, which, in the stUlness of the night, 
though at nearly the distance of two miles, inyariably an- 
nounced the approach of his companion." 

Dunham Lodge being thus found, (as might have been fore- 
seen,) an inconvenient place of abode, Mr. Johnson looked 
out for a house equally retired, but nearer the scene of his 
ministerial duties. The enquiry was unsuccessful, he then j 
ventured to ask Cowper whether he should object to reside in 
Dereham, and to his surprise it appeared that '' he not only • 
preferred it to his present situation, but if the question had ; 
been put to him in the first instance, would never have wished j 
to reside any where else." It was agreed, therefore, that they ; 
should remain where they were only till they went to Mundsley ; 
for the summer, and that when they left the coast, they should = 
establish themselves at Dereham. 

Meantime the weary hours of hopeless inactivity were be- 
guiled by taking him out when the weather permitted, either 
to walk, or in an open carriage, and by reading novels, to 
which he seemed to listen with increased interest. In April, 
Mr. and Mrs. Powley came from Yorkshire to see Mrs. Unwin 
once more ; deplorably indeed was she changed since their last 
visit to Weston; they came to share for a littie while "the 
tender and even filial attention" which Cowper had never 
ceased to pay her, and Mr. Johnson says " it could not but 
be a gratifying spectacle for them to see how assiduously he 
watched over her, even in his darkest seasons of depression." 
Mr. Powley read a chapter in the Bible to her every morning 
before she rose ; after his departure Mr. Johnson continued 
this custom, and as Cowper always visited Mrs. Unwin' s chamber 
the moment he had finished his breakfast, he tried the effect of 
reading it at that time. " It was a pleasing discovery," he 
says, ** to find that immersed as his unhappy kinsman was in 
the depths of despondence, all the billows of which had gone 
over his soul, he could yet listen with composure to the voiee 
of inspiration, of which he had been conceived to be unwill- 
ing to hear even the name." Encouraged by this experiment, 
Mr. Johnson "ventured Vn \5aft CQi>3;i%^ ^^ ^fev days to let the j 
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members of his fimulj meet for prsyers in the room when 
Cowper was» instetd of assemblmg in another apartment, as 
they had hitherto done, under the mflnence, as it proved, of a 
misconception with r^ard to his ability to attend the sendee. 
On the first occurrence of this new arrangement, of which 
no intimation had been preYiously giyen him, he was preparing 
to leave the room, but was preyailed on by a word of soothing 
and whispered entreaty to resome his seat^*/' 

Some change for the better had taken phu:e in his bodily 
health ; from which Hayley, who looked upon the tidings which 
he received at this time from Norfolk as " good in a very de- 
Ughtfid degree^^" augured a speedy restoration, ''not only of 
the tranquillity, but even of the splendour of his mind, (jod 
grant," said he, '' that he may soon smile upon us all, like the 
son new risen ! But I have a strong persuasion on that sub- 
ject, and feel convinced myself, (I know not how,) that the good 
old lady's flight to heaven will prove the precursor of his perfect 
mental recovery.'* Those hopes were greatly ndsed soon after- 
wards, when, by a fortunate incident, he was led to employ 
himself once more. 

Gilbert Wakefield's edition of Pope's Homer had been re- 
cently published. Mr. Johnson observed in Cowper's hearing, 
that in some places the two translations were compared in it, 
and he laid the eleven volumes in a large unfrequented room, 
in which Cowper used to take a few melancholy turns by 
himself every morning in his way back from Mrs. Unwin's 
apartment to the parlour. The next day it was found that he 
had looked for these, and had made some corrections in his 
own version in consequence. This reviving interest in what so 
long had been his favourite occupation was dexterously en- 
couraged by his kinsman, tiU he saw him sedulously engaged 
in revising the whole work. Cowper set about this with such 
spirits, that he said he had never known till then how Homer 
ought to be translated;. . a speech which might have been 
thought to imply more failure of judgment than return of sanity. 
It was, however, reported to Hayley with delight, and heard by 
him with exultation ; and he was pressed to visit his poor friend 
now, when his presence seemed likely to accelerate the happy 
change which had begim. But Hayley had other engage- 
ments at this time, which he would have postponed if he had 
i* Sketch, Ixvi, IxviL " To Mr. Johnson, May 6, 1796. 
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apprehended that it might neyer afterwards be in his power 
to undertake the journey with any reasonable expectations of 
being joyfully received. 

Eagerly as Cowper had resumed his employment, their re- 
moval to the coast in the ensuing month unsettled him ; he 
discontinued it immediately, and derived no benefit from sea 
air and exercise, so that they left Mundsley with darker pros- 
pects than when they went there. And now they took up their 
abode at East Dereham, a town nearly in the centre of Nor- 
folk, and containing at that time about two thousand five 
hundred inhabitants. 

In the seventh century, Withburga, daughter of the East 
Anglian king Anna, (who was famous for the number of his 
canonized children) removed from Holkham to an oratory 
which she had built for herself and her maidens at this place, 
then only a village, and called Derrega. Here she gave herself 
entirely to contemplation, living what her biographers call an 
angeUcal life. Now it happened, says the legend, that she and 
her innocent family of virgins, her attendants, being solicitous 
to feed their minds with spiritual delicacies, fell into want 
of necessary sustenance ; whereupon the holy virgin, careful of 
her companions, addressed her prayers to her heavenly Master, 
whose care extends even to the fowls of the air, and besought 
him to provide for his handmaids who attended only on his 
service. Forthwith she fell into a slumber, and in her dream 
the Queen of Virgins appeared to her, "adorned with inexpres- 
sible majesty and beauty," and telling her to take no thought 
for the morrow, bade her send two of her maidens every morning 
to the bridge, where two milch deer should meet them, and 
supply nourishment sufficient for that small family. This con- 
tinued a long time, till a man of principal authority in the 
village, deriding the miracle, and instigated by the Devil, 
took bow and arrows and lolled both the deer. " But he that 
despised miracles, was presently smitten with the jaundice, 
consumed away, and miserably died." It is not to be supposed 
that Withburga, a king's daughter, and a future saint, would be 
left destitute with her maidens. The estate belonged to her 
father, she laid the foundation there of a large church and 
nunnery, which she did not live to finish ; and dying in the 
year 743, she was buried in the churchyard. Fifty-five years 
a/ierwarda it was thought becoming that her remains should 
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be translated into the church of her own foundation, and it then 
tippeared that the Lord had been pleased not only to beatify 
her spirit with immortality, but her chaste body IDcewise with 
incorruption ; and not her body only, but her vestments also, 
▼ere found as fresh as if she had been laid that day in the 
tomb. Moreover there issued from the grave a copious spring 
of most pure water, which had virtue to confer health on many 
persons afflicted vnth divers diseases. " It is to this day," 
says Alban Butler, " called Saint Withburg's well ; was for- 
merly very famous, and is paved, covered, and enclosed : a 
stream from it forms another small well without in the church- 
yard/' 

Here St. Withburga was venerated with especial honours 
for several generations, till King Edgar annexed Dereham to 
Ely Monastery, and gave moreover to that favoured establish- 
ment the chief treasure of Dereham, to wit, the body of the 
saint. The people of the place resisted, and the monks of Ely 
would not have got possession of their treasure, if they had 
not stolen it by night ; and when they embarked it on the Mere, 
which it was necessary to cross when Ely was an island, they 
were in such haste to escape from the close pursuit of the 
Dereham men, that they must have been lost, if a pillar of fire 
had not miraculously guided them in safety to the shore. So 
the still uncorrupted body was deposited at Ely, beside that of 
her more celebrated sister, St. Etheldreda, otherwise St. Audrey; 
and its subsequent adventures belong to the history of that 
cathedral. 

Dereham Church is a handsome structure, of great antiquity, 
in the collegiate form, with a tower in the centre. That tower 
being pronounced in Henry the Seventh's reign not sufficiently 
strong to bear the bells, a belfry, called the new docker, was 
erected about twenty yards from the chancel, on the south 
side of the churchyard. Bonner, of abominable memory, was 
once rector of this church. It is remarkable for many remains 
of antiquity ; and, unless we should in some stage of national 
insanity imitate the French in their foolery, and translate 
authors from their graves, as saints were formerly translated, 
it will be visited hereafter by travellers for Cowper's sake. 

It was towards the end of October that Mr. Johnson brought 
his helpless charge from the sea-coast to his own house at Dere- 
ham, and there, on the 1 7th of December, Mrs. Unwin ex^ii^^^ 
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withoat the slightest struggle or appearance of pain. Cowper, 
though he had never hitherto appeared to notice it, waa aware 
that her dissolution was expected; and when the serrant opened 
his window on the morning of the day of her death, he said 
to her, ** Sally, is there life ahoye stairs ?" — He went to her 
hedside that morning as usual ; and when he returned to the 
room helow, Mr. Johnson, at his desire, immediately b^an to 
read to him, which his kinsman, though he had not been desired, 
would have done, because it was generally found to compose 
him. The book was Miss Bumey's Camilla. He had read but 
a few pages before he was beckoned out of the room to be in- 
formed that all was over ; and when he returned Cowper did 
not question him why he had been caUed out. From this circum- 
stance, and from his countenance, with every turn of which (in 
his own words) he had been long familiar, he apprehended that 
Cowper was perhaps in as fit a state to be informed of the 
event as he ever could be ; sitting down therefore to the book, 
and turning over the leaves to resume his reading, he told him 
that his poor old Mend had breathed her last. He heard 
this, " though not entirely without emotion, yet with no more 
than was compatible," says Mr. Johnson, ''with his being read 
to by his kinsman, who had soon the satisfaction of seeing him 
as composed as before." 

This however was no sane composure. A few hours after 
Mrs. Unwin had breathed her last, he said he was sure that she 
was not actually dead, but would come to life again in the 
grave, and then undergo the horrors of suffocation on his ac- 
count, for he was the occasion of all that she or any other 
creature upon earth ever did or could suffer. He then seemed 
to wish to see her. Mr. Johnson accompanied him to the 
room ; at first he fancied that he saw her stir,. . but having 
looked about a moment at her coimtenance, changed now from 
what it was when he had seen it in the morning, and settled 
into the placidity of death,. . he flung himself to the other side 
of the room vnth a passionate expression of feeling,. . the first 
that he had uttered, or that had been perceived in hmi since the 
last return of his malady at Weston. But the effect for the 
time was what his kinsman had desired. He became wonder- 
fully calm ; as soon as they got down stairs he asked for a gkss 
of wine, and from that time he never mentioned her name nor 
spoke of her again. 
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It ms not known whedier her own wish would have been to 
be buried with her fathers at Ely, or with her husband at Hunt- 
ingdon. Mr. and Mrs. Powley decided that she should be in- 
terred where she had died, and they came from Yorkshire to 
the funeral. The time appointed was concealed from Cowper, 
that he might be spared the agitation which it was likely to 
produce, and the ceremony therefore was performed at mght 
by torch-light. 

Hayley was full of hope that a fayourable change would be 
produced in Cowper by Mrs. Unwin's long-desired release. " I 
have not ceased,'* said he to Mr. Johnson, " to pray fervently 
for his restoration, both in prose and rhyme." His devotional 
feelings, indeed, frequently clothed themselves in verse ; and 
on th^ occasion he sent to East Dereham a sonnet, which, 
he says, darted into his head as he reclined on the pillow. 

Eternal Fountain of all mental power ! 

In nightly prayer before thy throne I bend ; 

Hear thy grieved servant, praying for his friend ! 

For him, on whom, in health's propitious hour, 

It seem'd, dread Sire, thy gracious joy to shower 

All that to life can worth and lustre lend ; 

Feelings all truth, and fancy without end. 

With probity, the soul's sublimest dower. 

Lord of all beings, and by all adored. 

If evil spirits his good angel cross'd, 

O dissipate a darkness so deplored ! 

Let friendship see him to himself restored. 

To sink no more in frenzy's hideous frost, 

That petrifies the heart, when reason's lost. 

The early part of the year was passed by Cowper in the 
same state of utter dejection ; the only relief which he seemed 
to experience was in listening to works of fiction; these still 
retained their charm. But when his mind reverted to its own 
dreams, nothing could be more appalling than the imaginations 
which possessed him. Lady Hesketh had remarked that his 
former letters from Dereham, distressing as they were, were 
written in his usual free and distinct hand ; in the only one 
which he wrote to her this year the character Of the writing 
was changed ; it was equally or even more distinct, but much 
smaller, and every letter appears to have been separately formed. 
It contained only these few lines ^^ undated and unsigned : 

" The post-mark is May 15, 97. 
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** To you once more, and too well I know why, I am under 
cruel necessity of writing. Every line that I have ever sent 
you, I have believed, under the influence of inflnite despair, 
the last that I should ever send. This I know to be so. 
Whateverbe your condition either now or hereafter it is heavenly 
compared with mine even at this moment. It is unnecessary 
to add that this comes from the most miserable of beings, whom 
a terrible minute made such." 

As the spring advanced he was persuaded to resume his walks. 
The house at Dereham was not found less suitable for him be- 
cause it fronted the market-place, which was also the high 
road ; that circumstance was by no means displeasing to him ; 
and there was a way into the fields without entering the street. 
Thus also he could get to an open carriage, for an airing before 
breakfast, which he was enabled to bear for a few weeks, 
" owing," Mr. Johnson says, '* to the good eiGfect of ass's milk 
upon his bodily health. This," he adds, "was imdoubtedly the 
period of his last deplorable affliction when the person of Cow- 
per made the nearest approaches to the appearance it had ex- 
hibited before his illness. His countenance, from having been 
extremely thin and of a yellowish hue, had recovered much of 
its former fulness and ruddy complexion. His limbs were also 
less emaciated, and his posture more erect ; but the oppres- 
sion on his spirits remained the same. Under these circum- 
stances it was thought advisable to omit the visit to Mundsley 
this year, and take the utmost advantage of the rides about 
Dereham." 

Eartham had become too expensive an abode for Hayley. 
Upon decHning an invitation to visit his unhappy friend in 
Norfolk, he says to Mr. Johnson, " I have boldly plunged into 
brick and mortar, and, with the prudence of a poet, began to 
build, as the first step in a plan of economy. To explain 
this riddle, I must inform you, that as I find the sea essential to 
my health, and to that of the dear sculptor,. . (his son,) — I am 
building a Httle marine hermitage, in our favourite village of 
Felpham. I mean to reside in it seven or eight months in the 
year, letting this lovely spot as a summer residence to some 
friends, in whom I can confide for a proper care of my books 
and pictures ; the only treasures I am anxious about. It has 
occurred to me, that it might be possible for us to render tins 
place conducive to our dear Cowper's recovery, and to the re- 
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establishment of Lady Hesketh's health, if you all pitched 
your tents on this salutary and pleasant hill, during the finer 
parts of the year, retreating to Dereham in 3ie winter. 
Meditate on this fiiendly hint, my dear Johnny, which I have 
also suggested to Lady Hesketh. We may all think of it at 
our leisure, as my new building will not be habitable tiU next 
summer ; but it is pleasant to form even distant projects on the 
basis of benevolence and friendship." 

In the adjustment of such a plan, he should exult, he said, 
rather to sacrifice than promote his own pecuniary interest. 
But upon proposing it to Lady Hesketh he found that she 
thought Clifton suited her better than any other place would 
do ; " and I imagine," he says, " from the expressions of her 
letter that she does not intend to reassume any share in the 
domestic superintendence of our beloved Cowper, till his mind 
is perfectly reestablished." Indeed she was herself an in- 
vaUd ; her health had not recovered, and probably never fully 
recovered the effects of continued anxiety during her last resi- 
dence at Weston. Moreover if it had been advisable to remove 
Cowper any where, Weston undoubtedly would have been his 
own choice, and therefore the place of all others to be pre- 
ferred. 

A whimsical notion now darted — (like the sonnet,) into 
Hayley's head ; but if he was shot on Ids pillow, it must have 
been at a very early hour", for off he set to Chichester, to 
communicate it to his friend Guy, a medical practitioner in that 
city, and he arrived there before Guy was up. " He had re- 
' cently received," he says^®, "from Cowper a few of the most 
gloomy and pathetic lines that ever flowed from the pen of de- 
pression;" and Guy gave him great pleasure by saying he 
thought his idea might produce a striking effect on the mind 
of their dejected friend. 

The result of this " idea" Hayley has thus related in his life 
of Cowper: 

" A depression of spirits, which suspended the studies of 
a writer so eminently endeared to the public, was considered by 
men of piety and learning as a national misfortune ; and several 

'■^ Hayley was a very early riser ; and one of his " incoherent transactions'* 
is laid to have heen a custom which he had, when he had any guests in the 
house, of going into their rooms as soon as he had risen, and throwing 
their windows open. ^^ To his son, June 22, 1797 • 
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indiTidoals of this description, ihoi^h personally unknown io 
Cowper, wrote to him, in the henevolent hope that expressions 
of friendlypraise,from persons who could he inflaenced only by 
the most laudable motives in bestowing it, might reanimate 
the dejected spirit of a poet not sufficiently conscious of tbe 
public service that his writings had rendered to his country, and 
of that universal esteem which they had so deservedly secured 
to their author. 

'' I cannot think myself authorised to mention the names of 
all who did honour to Cowper, and to themselves, on this occa- 
sion ; but I trust the Bishop of Landaff will forgive me if 
my sentiments of personal regard towards him induce me to 
take an affectionate liberty with his name, and to gratify myself 
by recording, in these pages, a very pleasing example of his 
Hberal attention to the interests of humanity. 

" He endeavoured evangelically to cheer and invigorate the 
mind of Cowper ; but the depression of that mind was the effect 
of bodily disorder so obstinate, that it received not the slightest 
reUef from what, in a season of corporeal health, would have 
afforded the most animated gratification to this interesting in- 
valid. 

" The pressure of his malady had now made him utterly 
deaf to the most honourable praise." 

In this account Hayley has taken no merit to himself for 
the curious plan which he had brought to bear. His part 
in it is explained by the two following letters from Lord Thurlow 
to Lord Kenyon ; they are characteristic of their writer, and 
of that kindness ^^ which his rough exterior concealed irom. 
those only who did not know him well. 

MY DEAR LORD, DulTvlch, Nov. 22, 1797. 

I have been pressed by one mad poet to ask of you for 

another, a favour which savours of the malady of both. I have 

waited for an opportunity of doing it verbally ; but this gout 

at this time of the year makes it uncertain when I can see you. 

Cotvpei^s distemper persuades him that he is unmeritable and 
unacceptable to God. This persuasion, Hayley thinks, might 
be refuted by the testimony of pious men to the service which 

1^ The late Lord Kenyon preserved them for that reason ; and to the 
present lord, the readers, as well as the author of this biography, are 
obliged for a conununication which so curiously fills up the omission in 
Hayley'8 half-told tale. 
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his works haye done to religion and morals. He has therefore 
set on foot a canvass, by the favour of Mr. George Rose, to 
obtain the testimonia inngnium virorum to these services; 
by which means he very reasonably hopes to obtain the signa- 
tures of the King, the Bishops, the Judges, and other great 
and religious men who may happen to be found within the same 
vortex ; but he doubts whether one of the chiefs is exactly 
within the range of that impulse, and, knowing your goodness 
to me, he has urged me to prefer his request. In charity to 
him I have consented ; and if you think it an act of real charity 
to the other, I know you will do it. 

Cowper's worth and talents I was formerly well acquainted 
;with. The latter are still better known to the world by Ins 
writings ; which are certainly filled with animated and impres- 
sive pictures of rehgion and virtue, and deserve every testimo- 
nial of his having done them essential service. Laudari a 
laudatis viris must give him pleasure, if his disease will admit 
of it ; and if the effect of it m removing the malady may be 
doubted, the experiment seems harmless, at least, and charit- 
able. Yours, &c. T. 

It seems that Lord Kenyon thought Thurlow would best 
know how his old friend should be addressed upon so ex- 
traordinary an occasion ; and accordingly the good-natured 
Ex-ChanceUor drew up for the Lord Chief Justice a form of 
these testimonials which were to acredit a man to himself. 

inr DEAR LORD, 

If I find myself at a loss to write about nothing, you, 
whose mind is much more seriously employed, are scarcely 
better off. It occurs to me, that the young and active 
imaginations of Lloyd or George would outstrip us both : but 
to give an outline of the sort of letter which I suppose to be 
required, I have sketched the following : — 

SIR, 

If I must confess that this step is unusual, I must lament 
that the occasion is no less so. When inferior talents are so 
often misused to excite light and petulant thoughts upon sub- 
jects the most sacred, superior talents employed to excite a 
due reverence for them naturally engage the gratitude, of those 
who partake of the same zeal. Your animated and impressi\e 
expressions of piety have fairly earned the api^\awa^ oi ^<^ 
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good, by serving effectually the cause of religion. If it be 
thought too presuming in a creature to claim merit with his 
Creator, the humblest mind may hope that his dutiful endear 
TOurs wiU be accepted there. The tribute of my attestation, 
though not flattering to the poet^ may yet gratify the Christian^ 
by the assurance that he has been successM in the service of 
our God. This is my motive ; which probably wOl reconcile, to 
a mind so candid as yours, the occasion I have taken to avow 
the esteem with which 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your respectful friend. 

And most obedient servant, KENYON. 

The object of the letter proposed, as I collect from Hayley, 
is to persuade him that he is not rejected. The blunt as- 
surance of this from a stranger, apropos to nothing, must revolt 
him, if he is not too far gone to be moved by any thing ; but 
insinuated, upon an occasion smoothed over for the purpose, 
it may perhaps be swallowed. Some care at the same time is 
due to the appearance which such a letter may have ; for 
though I hope his friends are too discreet to let it be seen by 
others, yet such an accident is worth looking to. 

Yours, &c. T. 

An experiment of Mr. Johnson's was attended with better 
success. The summer of 1797 had closed, and he dreaded the 
disuse of bodily exercise during the approaching season, unless 
Cowper could be induced once more to employ himself. '* One 
morning, therefore, after breakfast, in the month of Septem- 
ber, he placed the commentators on the table, one by one, 
opening them all, together with the poet's translation at the 
place where he had left off twelve months before ; but talking 
with him as he paced the room upon a very different subject, 
namely, the impossibihty of the things befalling him which his 
imagination had represented." This led to such a question as 
it was wished to call forth, — " And are you sure that I shall be 
here till the book you are reading is finished ?" " Quite sure," 
replied his kinsman ; " and that you vdll also be here to com- 
plete the revisal of your Homer, (pointing to the books,) if 
you vdll resume it to day." As he repeated these words Mr. 
Johnson left the room, "rejoicing,'^ he says, "in the well 
known token of their having sunk into the poet's mind. 
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imely, bis Mating himtelf on the sofa, taking up one of the 
K>ks» and saying, in a low and plaintive voice, ' I may as well 
» thia» for I can do nothing else.' " Fortunate % indeed, was 

for him that he had been trained up in that sound learning 
bich bad made him from his youth familiar with these incom- 
irable poems. The friends who ministered to him durins the 
St melancholy years of his life, were, as Mrs. Unwin had been 

a happier time, thankfUl to Providence when they saw him 
igaged upon his translation of them. Mr. Johnson says 
iBt it was singularly medicinal to his mind, that more than 
ly thing else it withdrew him fh)m the contemplation of liiH 
sm frightful delusions, and that it " seemed to extend his 
reathing, which was at other times short, to a depth of respi- 
ition more compatible with ease." From this time the revi- 
ion was never laid aside. 

In the following summer it was thought best to repeat their 
isit to the coast, but instead of continuing there for some 
lonths, to remain a week at a time, and vary their way of life 
y returning to Dereham. Before their first migration Cowper 
rrote to Lady Hesketh'^ 

June 1, 1798. 

Under the necessity of addressing you, as I have done in 
)ther days, though these are such as seem to myself absolutely 

forbid it, — I say as usual, my dear consin ; and having said 
t, am utterly at a loss to proceed. Mr. Johnson says tliat 
re are going on Monday to Mundsloy, and bids me to tell 
fou so ; but at present he acknowledges himself that it is un- 

*> One of his recent biographers says, " \\c admire the perseverance in 

1 laborious task, the anient 8])irit which could now devote its energies 
10 the pursuit of fame, but we regret that life's lingering hght, — light 
from Heaven for heavenly purposes, — should have been directed to illu- 
BinAte a profitless and earthly toil, leaving eternal interests unprovided for ; 
Ske the last rays of the sinking sun resting in barren sweetness upon 
Ae cold sterility of the mountain top." Tlic prntleman who writes thus 
^th so much effort and so little consideration has the modesty to pn)- 
*ouncc that " the very first line of the Iliad })ctrnys Cow])er'8 superticial 
acquirements in Greek Uterature" ! ! '*^ Mr. Uaimondi has favoured 
■&€ with a copy of this letter ; the original is in the possession of a lady at 
^<tding, to whom it was given by Mr. Hill's widow. Lady Hesketh 
■timbered the lettej^ which Cowper wrote to her from Norfolk, as far as 
^1 out of which number she fi^d parted with two ; one has been thus 
Jcovcred. 1 have incor|>oratcd them in the Life instead of arran^u^ 
^^tu among his Letters, becisuse they belong peculiarly to hVa case. 

8. C.—2. L 
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certain whether #e go or not» since we cannot know till to- 
morrow whether there is place for us there, or the lodgings be \ 
already full. ji 
Whether the journey be practicable or otherwise, and £ 
wherever I am, my distress is infinite ; for I see no poiisible ^ 
way of escape, in my circumstances, from miseries such as I j; 
doubt not will far exceed my most terrible expectations. To u 
wish, therefore, that I had never existed, which has been my \ 
only reasonable wish for many years, seems all that renuum « 
to one who once dreamed of happiness, but awoke never to ^ 
dream of it again, and who under the necessity of concluding ai i, 
he began, subscribes himself your afifectionate \ 

W. COWPER. \ 

Often as he went to the coast during this season. Homer 
was alwavs his companion now, and contributed, it is said, 
considerably to that mitigation of his melancholy which was 
produced by change of scene and diversity of objects. Now ;■ 
too, instead of novels, he allowed Gibbon's Miscellaneom t 
Works to be read to him and the Pursuits of Literature : but I 
wlicn bis attention was not thus drawn from himself by imprei- • 
sions from without, he relapsed into the same fixed gloom. { 
The Dowager Lady Spencer came many miles out of her way f 
to call on him. A visit from this lady at Weston, eight years 
before, had gratified him highly at the time. " I may receive 
j)erhaps," he then said^, " some honours hereafter, should 
my translation speed according to my wishes and the paini 
I have taken with it ; but shall never receive any that I shall ■ 
esteem so highly." His Odyssey was dedicated to her, and on 
the morning of this second visit he liappened to have begun 
the revisal of that poem. " Such an incident in a happier 
season,** says Hayley, " would have produced a very enlivening 
efl^ect on his spirits ; but he scarcely spoke to her now." 

It seems as if liady Heskcth had proposed that he should 
try the effect of a longer journey and a greater change, and visit 
her at Clifton ; for he rephcs thus to a letter from her at this 
time. 
DEAR COUSIN, Mundslcy, Oct. 13, 1798. 

You describe delightful scenes, but you describe them to 
one who, if he even saw them, could receive no delight firom 

M To Mr. JoYwoon, lioN. M, 1790. 
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diem, — ^who has a fidnt recoUection, and so faint as to be like 
m almoat forgotten dream, that once he was susceptible of 
pleaaure from such causes. The country that you have had 
m prospect has been always famed for its beauties ; but the 
vietch who can derive no gratification from a view of nature, 
even under the disadvantage of her most ordinary dress, will 
have no eyes to admire her in any. In one day, in one moment 
I ahonld rather have said, she l)ecame an universal blank to 
me, «nd, though from a di£ferent cause, yet with an efTect as 
difficult to remove, as blindness itself. In this country, if 
there are not mountains, there are hills ; if not broad and deep 
rivers, yet such as are sufficient to embellish a prospect : and 
an object stiU more magnificent than any river, the ocean 
itself, is almost immediately under the i^indow. Why irt 
scenery like this, I had almost said, why is the very scene, 
which many years since I could not contemplate without rap- 
tore, now become, at the best, an insipid wilderness to mc ? It 
neighbours nearly, and as nearly resembles the scenery of Cat- 
field; but with what different perceptions does it present nie! 
The reason is obvious. My state of mind is a medium 
through which the beauties of Paradise itself could not be 
communicated with any effect but a painful one. 

There is a wide interval between us, which it would be far 
easier for you than for me to pass. Yet I should in vain 
invite you. We shall meet no more. 1 know not what Mr. 
Johnson said of me in the long letter ho addressed to you 
yesterday, but nothing, I am sure, that could make such an 
event seem probable. 

I remain as usual, dear cousin, 

yours, WM. COWPER. 

Toward the close of the year his old and kind and highly 
esteemed friend, Sir John Throckmorton, who was then on a 
visit to Lord Petre, rode over to see him. Cow])er mani- 
fested no pleasure at his sight ; yet he mentioned him to Lady 
Hesketh in the following letter, as if he had beheld him with 
more interest than he had expressed. 

DEAR COUSIN, Dercliam, Dec. 8, 1798. 

If I gave you your copy of the verses you mention, I do 
not know how it should be imperfect; nor, if you made it your- 
self, hoit it should be so defective as to require my coTTee\\Q\vsk, 

L ^2 
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If any stanza, ending with the words inserted in your letter to 
Mr. Johnson, was omitted, it is also omitted in the copy that 
is here, and it is utterly impossible that I should now replace 
it, incapable as I am of recollecting a single stanza of the 
whole. The copy that is in Mr. Johnson's possession he will 
send to-morrow. 

I give all my miserable days to the revisal of Homer, and 
often many hours of the night to the same hopeless employ- 
ment ; — ^hopeless on every account ; both because myself am 
such while engaged in it, and because it is in vain that I bestow 
any labour at all upon it, on account of the unforeseen impos- 
sibility of doing justice to a poet of such great antiquity in a 
modem language, and in a species of metre far less hannoni- 
ous than that of the original. That under such disabling cir- 
cumstances, and in despair both of myself and of my work, I 
should yet attend to it, and even feel something like a wish to 
improve it, would be unintelligible to me, if I did not knov 
that my volitions, and consequently my actions, are under a 
perpetual irresistible influence. Whatever they were in the 
earfier part of my life, that such they are now, is, with me, a 
matter of every day's experience. 

This doctrine I once denied, and even now assert the truth 
of it respecting myself only. There can be no peace where 
there is no freedom ; and he is a wretch indeed who is a 
necessitarian by experience. 

Sir John Throckmorton was here this day se'nnight, much 
altered since I saw him last, more than I should have thought 
possible in so short a time, yet not so much but that I should 
have known him anywhere. His horse had fallen under him 
on his way hither, and perhaps he had received more hurt 
than he acknowledged, which might have some effect in the 
alteration of his looks that I have mentioned. 

It is Kttle worth while to return to the subject of Homer, 
but I will just add, that I have proceeded in the revisal as fur, 
and somewhat farther than the fifteenth book of the Odyssey. 
I remain, dear cousin, 

yours as usual, WM. COWPER. 

Mr. Johnson desires me to tell you, that this being Sunday, 
he has no time to finish his letter to-day, but will send it by 
the post of to-morrow. 
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118 the year 1798 closed. On the eighth of the following 
h he completed the revisal of his Homer, began a preface to 
ew edition the next morning, and on the day after con- 
d it. He was then without employment: and when Mr. 
aon, on the day following, laid the commencement of his 
ded poem on the Four Ages before him : he corrected a 
ines, and added two or tibree more. The will was not 
Ing; but he felt too surely that the time for such an under- 
g had gone by, and he declined to proceed with it, saying, 
ras too great a work for- him to attempt in his present 
ion." Not that he failed in resolution, for no man ever 
gled more perseveringly against the pressure of mental 
se, nor perhaps, considering the peculiar character of 
lisease, with such admirable judgment; not diat his intel- 
il powers were in the slightest degree impaired ; but he 
low an old man ; and nature was preparing to deliver him 
the body of that death, in which his gentle spirit had so 
and so severely suffered. 

at evening at supper, other projects of easier accom- 
tnent were suggested to him. He objected to them all, but 
Lgth observed, that he had just thought of six Latin verses, 
f he could compose any thing it must be in pursuing that 
•osition. Accordingly, the next morning, his desk was 
;d for him, and all things duly arranged ; he then com- 
d to paper the commencement of his poem on the Ice 
ds ; and soon afterwards translated it, at Miss Perowne's 
»t, into English. It was then recollected, that when they 
at Dunham Lodge an account of these islands had been 
to him in one of the Norwich papers, though it had not 
ed to engage his notice at the time. On the day after 
translation was made, he wrote The Cast-away, founded 
an incident related in Anson's Voyages. It is the last 
lal piece that he composed, and, all circumstances con- 
odf one of the most affecting that ever was composed. 

THE CAST-AWAY. 

Obscurest night involved the sky ; 

The* Atlantic biUows roar'd, . 
When such a destined wretch as I, 

Washed headlong from on board, 
Of friends, of hope, of all bereft, 
His floating home for ever left. 
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No braver chief could Albion boast, 
Than he, with whom he went, 

Nor ever ship left Albion's coast. 
With warmer wishes sent. 

He loved them both, but both in vain. 

Nor him beheld, nor her again. 

Not long beneath the whelming brine, 
Expert to swim, he lay ; 

Nor soon he felt his strength decline. 
Or courage die away ; 

But waged with death a lasting strife, 

Supported by despair of hfe. 

He shouted : nor his friends had failed 
To check the vessel's course. 

But so the furious blast prevailed, 
That, pitiless perforce. 

They lesft their outcast mate behind, 

And scudded still before the wind. 

Some succour yet they could afibrd f 
And, such as storms allow. 

The cask, the coop, the floated cord, 
Delay'd not to bestow ; 

But he (they knew) nor ship nor shore, 

Whatever they gave, should visit more. 

Nor cruel, as it seem'd, could he 
Their haste himself condemn. 

Aware that flight, in such a sea 
Alone could rescue them ; 

Yet bitter felt it still to die 

Deserted, and his friends so nigh 

He long survives, who lives an hour 

In ocean, self-upheld : 
And so long he, with unspent power. 

His destiny repell'd ; 
And ever, as the minutes flew. 
Entreated help, or cried — " Adieu !" 

At length, his transient respite past, 
His comrades, who before 

Had heard his voice in every blast. 
Could catch the sound no more. 

For then, by toil subdued, he drank 

The stifling wave, and then he sank. 

No poet wept him : but the page 

Of narrative sincere, 
That tells his name, Us worth, his age. 

Is wet -witli Asaou'% teax. 
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And tears by bardf or heroes shed, 
Alik^immortalize the dead. 

I therefore purpose not, or dream, 

Descantiiig on his fate. 
To give the melancholy theme 

A more enduring date : 
But misery still delights to trace 
Its semblance in another's case. 

No voice divine the storm allayed, 

No light propitious shone ; 
When, snatch'd from all effectual aid, 

We perish' d, each alone : 
But I beneath a rougher sea. 
And whelm'd in deeper gulfs than he. 

ayley has remarked how providentially friend after friend 

raised up for Cowper as he needed them, and that in his 

est seasons of calamity he was never without some affec- 

ite attendant. He speaks of Miss Perovme, and Mr. John- 

rouches for the truth of the description, as " one of those 

lent heings whom nature seems to have formed expressly 

the purpose of alleviating the sufferings of the afflicted, 

srly vigilant in providing for the wants of sickness, and 

utely firm in achninistering such relief as the most inteUi- 

compassion can supply." Notwithstanding the great aver- 

which he had latterly had to medicine, Cowper would 

it from her hands, and he preferred her assistance to that 

ay other person. He was not less fortunate in his kins- 

" I never saw,*' says Hayley, " the human being that 

d, I think, have sustained the delicate and arduous office 

hich Mr. Johnson persevered to the last, through a period 

)ng, with an equal portion of unvaried tenderness and un- 

en fidehty. A man who wanted sensibility would have 

oinced the duty ; and a man endowed with a particle too 

1 must have felt his own health utterly undermined by 

xcess of sympathy with the sufferings perpetually in .his 
. ft 

16 last reading to which Cowper listened appears to have 
that of his own works. Beginning with the first volume, 
Johnson went through them, and he listened to them in 
ce tin they came to John Gilpin, which he begged not to 
. It reminded him of cheerful days, and of those of wIiqtsl 
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he could not bear to think. Hit kinsman then proceeded t 
his unjpublished poems ; these he heard willingly, out made n 
remark on them. 

On the same day that he had written the Cast-away, Mr 
Johnson laid his old favourite Vincent Bourne before him 
and from time to time invited, in like manner, his attentioi 
to many Greek and Latin pieces of the minor poets. Fron 
employment of this kind ne seems never to have shrunk sgaii 
till utterly incapacitated by bodily weakness. He translatec 
also a few of Gay's Fables into Latin ; among them wss tlu 
Hare and many Friends: " Oh," said he, "that I could recall tlu 
days when I could repeat this fable by heart, — ^when I used ti 
be called upon to do so for the amusement of company l**- 
Better and happier days were now rapidly drawing near. 

In December they removed to a much more commodiom 
house in the same town. Hayley was at this time printing hii 
Essay on Sculpture, and in composing a note upon the worko 
Daedalus, representing the dance of Ariadne, as described ii 
the Iliad, he perceived, by a remark of D'Hancarville in hii 
AntiquitSa Etrusques, Grecs et Ramaines, that both Pope $m 
Cowper had injured the passage by mistaking the meanini 
of one word. He wrote therefore to Mr. Johnson, hopioj 
that Cowper would correct this error, because he meant U 
quote the lines in his book. It was immediately altered; tan 
the improved lines written by Cowper, " in a firm and delicate 
hand,". . (no doubt the same letter-by-letter writing that hsi 
before been noticed), were enclosed to Felpham by Mr. John 
son. ** Words are not strong enough," said Hayley^, in lui 
reply, " to express my delight in your kind letter, and thi 
fnendly Homeric favour from our dear reviving bard. Wbsi 
an enchanting aignum salutis ! — I write to the dear bard him 
self, because I think he must be well enough to receive alettei 
of genuine gratitude with some degree of pleasure. But 1 
enclose my letter to you, that you may deliver it at the moti 
favourable moment of the day." 

The letter, if it were delivered to Cowper, was not Hkdy tfl 
raise his spirits, for it spoke of the long and severe sufferings 
and all but utterly hopeless condition of Thomas Hajdey, to 
whom he had been so much attached,. . and who, m fM 
died only a week after him. But it enclosed a sonnet, inscriM 
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**TO OUm MOST KIVD AKD X08T DlAB COWPBB. 

*■ Blbm'd be the characten, to kindly traced 

In that dear hand, which I have long'd to view ! 

Pledge of afllBctioii old, and kindness new 

Ftook the reviving bard, supremely graced 

With all the gifts of iancy, and of taste. 

That can endear the mind ; and, given to few, 

The rarer, ridier gift, a heart as true 

As e'er the arms oif amity embraced. 

Ecstatic tears I on the paper shed, 

That speaks, my Cowper, of thy mental health, 

And of thy friendship, soothing as the dove. 

So weeps Uie nymph, who, when long storms are fled, 

Welcomes from sea, her bosom's rescued wealth 

To life, to joy, to glory, and to love." 

was liappj for Hayley that he could always cheer himself 
hope, even in the most hopeless circumstaDces. The Unes 
;h Cowper sent him, in that> firm but altered hand, were 
Mt he ever wrote. On the day that they were received at 
ham, decided appearances of dropsy were observed in his 
es and feet. A physician was called in ; it was with difficulty 
he could he induced to follow his prescriptions, and hy 
ast week in February his weakness was such that he could 
onger bear the motion of a carriage. He now ceased to 
i down stairs ; but was still able, after breakfasting in bed, 
emove into another room, and remain there till eveninff. 
re the end of March he was confined altogether to his 
iber ; biit, except at breakfast, he sate up to his meals, 
ling could be gloomier than his state of mind. Dr. Lub- 
, of Norwich, happening to visit a patient in an adjoining 
^, was requested to see him ; and upon asking him how 
;lt,— "Feel !" said Cowper, "I feel unutterable despair!" 
it his deliverance was not long delayed. Knowing that it 
near, Lady Hesketh would have come to see him once 
I in this world, if her own infirm health would have per- 
mI it ; and Hayley was, in every sense of the word, piously 
iding upon his dying son. Mr. Rose came to perform this 
ind pamful office of true friendship. Cowper, who used 
ys to welcome him with delight at Weston, manifested no 
[action at seeing him now ; but he showed evident signs 
jgret at his departure. 

1 the 19th of April it was apprehended that his death wsa 
"Adverting/' Mr, Johnson says, "ikctdot^ \» ^^^i 
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affliction, as well of body at of mind, which his beloved inmate 
was then enduring, his kinsman ventured to speak of his ap- 
proaching dissolution as the signal of his deliverance from both 
these miseries. After a pause of a few moments, which was less 
interrupted by the objections of his desponding relation than 
he had dared to hope, he proceeded to an observation more 
consolatory still ; namely, that in the world to which he waH 
hastening, a merciful Reaeemer had prepared unspeakable hap- 
piness for all his children, — and therefore for him. To the first 
part of this sentence he had listened with composure ; but the 
concluding words were no sooner uttered, than his passionately 
expressed entreaties that his companion would desist from any 
further observations of a similar kind, clearly proved that, 
though it was on the eve of being invested witn angelic light, 
the oarkness of delusion still veikd his spirit.'' 

He Hngered five days lonj^r. In the course of Thursday 
night, when he was ezceedm^ly exhausted, Miss Perowiie 
offered him some cordial ; he rejected it, saying, " What can it 
signify !*' and these were the last words he was heard to utter. 
At five in the ensuing morning, April 25, 1800, that change in 
the features which betokens approaching death was observed ; 
he became insensible, and remained so tul the same hour in the 
afternoon, when he expired so peacefully that, of the five persons 
who were standing at the foot and side of the bed, no one per- 
ceived the moment of his departure. " From that moment, 
till the coffin was closed,'* Mr. Johnson says, *^ the expression 
with which his countenance had settled, was that of calmness 
and composure, mingled, as it were, with holy surprise." 

In sure and certain hope indeed for the deceased, might the 
remains of Cowper be committed to the ground. And never 
was there a burial at which the mourners might, with more 
sincerity of feeling, give their hearty thanks to Abnighty God, 
that it had pleased Him to deliver the departed out of the 
miseries of this sinful world. 

He was buried in that part of Dereham Church called 
St. Edmund*s Chapel. Lady Hesketh, who administered to 
his effects, caused a monument to be erected there ; for which 
Hayley supplied this inscription : 
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IK MBXOSY OF 

WILLIAM COWPEE, ESQ. 

BORN IN HERTFORDSHIRE, 1731. 
BUSIBD IN THIS CHUSCH, 1800. 

Ye who with warmth the public triumph feel 

Of talents dignified by sacred zeal, 

Here, to devotion's bard devoutly just, 

Pay your fond tribute due to Cowper's dust ! 

England, exulting in his spotless fame, 

Ranks with her dearest sons his favourite name. 

Sense, fancy, vnt, suffice not all to raise 

So dear a title to affection's praise : 

His highest honours to the heart belong, 

His virtues form'd the magic of his song. 

There too a tablet, to the memory of Mrs. Unwin, " was 
ised by two other Mends, (it is not said who,) impressed with 
just and deep sense of her extraordinary merit." For this 
so the inscription was composed by Hayley. 

IN MBMOST OF 

MAEY, 

WIDOW OF THE REV. MORLEY UNWIN, 

AMD 

MOTHES OF THE BEY. WILLIAM CAWTHOBNE T7NWIN. 

BORN AT ELY, 1724. 

BURIED IK THIS CHURCH, 1796 

Trusting in God, with all her heart and mind, 

This woman proved magnanimously kind ; 

Endured affliction's desolating hail, 

And watched a poet through misfortune's Tale. 

Her spotless dust, angelic guards defend ! 

It is the dust of Unwin, Cowper's friend. 

That single title in itself is fame. 

For aU, who read his verse, revere her name. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 

AND 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Audible illusionBj p. 36. — ^A curious case of this kind may be found in 
the Life of John Bunyan : such cases indeed abound in lives of that de- 
scription. 

The following passage in Boswell's Life of Johnson, (vol. viiL p. 70. edit. 
1835.) bears upon this subject. 

*' He mentioned a thing as not unfrequent, of which I had never heard 
before, — ^being calledt — that is, hearing one's name pronounced by the voice 
of a known person at a great Stance, far beyond the possibility of being 
reached by any sound uttered by human organs. < An acquaintance, on 
whose veracity I can depend, told me, that walking home one evening to 
Kilmarnock he heard himself called from a wood, by the voice of a brother 
who had gone to America; and the next packet brought account of that 
brother's death.' Macbean asserted that this inexplicable calling was a 
thing very well knovm. Dr. Johnson said, that one day at Oxford, as he 
was turning the key of his chamber, he heard his mother distinctly call 
Sam. She was then at Lichfield ; but nothing ensued. This phenomenon, 
(Boswell adds,) is, I think, as wonderful as any other mysterious fact 
which many people are very slow to believe, or rather indeed reject vrith 
an obstinate contempt.'' 

Mrs. Piozzi (lb. ix. p. 69,) relates the same story, with only a difference 
of date: '*! well remember," says this lady, "that at Brighthelmstone 
once, when he was not present, Mr. Beauclerc asserted that he was afraid 
of spirits ; and I, who was secretly offended at the charge, asked him, the 
first opportunity I could find, what ground he had ever given to the world 
for such a report ? * I can,' replied he, ' recollect nothing nearer it, than 
tny telling Dr. Lavnrence many years ago, that a long time after my poor 
another's death, I heard her voice call Sam /' — * What answer did the Doctor 
make to your story, Shr V said L * None in the world,' replied he, and sud- 
denly changed the conversation. Now, as Mr. Johnson had a most un- 
shaken faith, without any mixture of credulity, this story must either have 
been strictly true, or his persuasion of its truth the effect of disordered 
spirits. I relate the anecdote precisely as he told it me ; but could not 
pitvail upon him to draw out the talk into length for further satisfaction 
of my curiosity." 

A more remarkable example of these organic illusions is within my 
y^ knowledge. One who is so deaf that he hears only through a trumpet 
*^ at times distinct impressions of hearing a pack of hounds vrith hunts- 
men in full cry, — a barrel organ in the street, &c. 

"^he famous story of Mrs. Honeywoodj p. 81. — I have given in the text 
%t version which was evidently in Cowper's mind. A different one, less 
Pcitinent to his own state, and in itself less probable, \a t.\i\2i& x^^aiu^ Vsk. 
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the life of Fox, the martyrologist, by his son, who prefaced it by saying, 
** many things did Master Fox foretell, by occasion of comforting tiie 
afflicted, or terrifying those that were stubborn, to which the event proved 
after answerable : and perchance in many things he was deceived." — ^Aiter 
relating a prediction that the Lady Anne Heueage would recover, when 
the physician had pronounced her fever deadly, which prediction was 
verified by the event ; " like to this," he says, " and no less true was that 
story of Mrs. Honeywood, an honourable gentlewoman, who had almost 
twenty years lain sick of a cousiunption tlirough melancholy ; neither did 
any one seem to have advice or courage sufficient against the force of so 
mischievous a disease, though she had already consulted with the gravest 
divines, and the best physicians, and with all who either in the art of 
curing, or power of persuading, were accounted to excel the rest. At 
length she sent also for Master Fox. They who went along with him 
thither, related afterward, that never had they entered into a more heavy 
or afflicted house. They sate by the sick woman to attend her, her 
friends, kinsfolk, children, and servants, some upon seats, and some on the 
chamber floor, not weeping or sighing, as those commonly do that lament, 
1)ut having spent all their tears, resolutely silent, neither rising to those 
that came in, nor answering those that asked any question, as if that also 
became their mourning. You might have guessed them so many statues 
of mourners in human Ukeness. The sick woman lay upon her bed, with- 
out any hope of life, together with her frequent sighs faintly breathing 
forth some few words ; the effect whereof was that she de^red to end 
her days. Master Fox, when he had so many patients under his hands 
at once, not thinking fit, where a grief so violent would make strong re- 
sistance, to attempt any thing in vain, lest in not being by reason over- 
come they might seem to have had reason on their side, led^ all other means 
of consolation, and what he thought necessary to cure their afilicted minds, 
he diligently mingled with his prayers ; so that within a few days, they 
who were thought impossible by man's help to be cured, did now seem of 
their own accord to begin to recover. At length, having farther endeared 
himself, he then told her that she should not only grow well of that 
consumption, but also live to an exceeding great age. At which words 
the sick gentlewoman, a little moved, and earnestly beholding Master 
Fox, * as well might you have said,* quoth she, * that if I shoiUd throw 
this glass against the wall, I might believe it would not break to pieces !' 
and holding a glass in her hand, out of which she had newly dnmk, she 
threw it forth ; neither did the glass, first by chance lighting on a little 
chest standing by the bed-side, and afterward falling upon the gromid, 
either break or crack in any place about it. And the event fell out accord- 
ingly. For the gentlewoman, being then threescore years of age, lived 
afterward for all example of felicity, seldom seen in the offspring of any 
family ; being able, before the ninetieth year of her age, (for she lived 
longer,) to reckon three hundred and three score of her children's childien 
and grandchildren." 

" Among which, (says a marginal note,) at this day, to wit, in the year 
of our Lord 1641, in which this book is set forth, there liveth Mrs* Grace 
Heneagej the daughter of the md Mis. Honeywood, a gentlewoman rf 
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§mt wortliv IB 
Heneage, wbo 
done, bdngra 
testimonv sboold 

EoMt DertkoMu pL 136^ — - li 'j^ r«rr* a" -.ijtt \\m *-ja^ & •riat* 
column, on the adcs of viJt:i. rt ssri^r: Uit z:«-u2i:^!> n rr.j»;rrc siJe^ 
from the principnl tovss Kii Mac» ^ vi^ t.-jlT; Tiit- *r^ -oj; :»:« -.: 
be strictly arconxe : \nx 2 :» a rrj» ahj^^a: -.><«: -^e d»:i^ * iuei.t»i 
upon this piUar icrrfs tc ex;i&:r '^tt nr-Ai-.-.j .f \zr. -.--i *v.t£. '•tj.-i 
has by many been interprrced :i* Frrr..i rfaj^.rt .t "tLr^ -.l-rs I^ir^hjc 
is sixteen nules from Norwici: aai ii :^ ?..!.? .f *.ii: k_:-f? r^^.i - 
appears that the Bbhop h^ a Str s: -.l.^ _:■_»*. -• ;-..i -• v? r^-.». . :ri i^\-tfr: 
leucaa from the palace a2 >'orrj-.i.~ — Sn^x^^s ./ £v«^^ -^*^ H,£«?. 
vol. xL p. 268. 

Mrs, Umeik*9 tfeo/A, p. U*. — Tbe r» ^ f C.»---r l^r^rs^ mT:::fr S 
Mr. Johnson, on the day of Mrs. l-m-li.» i-f^^j*. ^S > rt*i ^■::b a- 
terest. For the finst I am obliged iv Mr. IXfi^:*. v: M&::.>L&11: kc 
the latter, to Mr. Powle;-. of LangvazLly. 

TO MlSa JOHNsc'N 
MT DBAR KATE, E. D. SaiunliT EvenxBC. 

The dear old lad3r's long expected releaae frum a world of suTenugs 
took place at one o'clock this afternoon. 

Our dear blessed cousin, who is a perfect an eel. I verily bel;e^-e, look 
it as calmly as we could expect. He and i were with her at half past 
twelve, and we were sitting by the study fire, n*adine the latter part of 
Miss Bumey's third volume of Camilla, when Mr. J. P. calleil me out. 

About half past four he seemed to wish to see her. and i went with him. 
A bright ray of sensibility struck his {Hior bn'ast, after he had stixxl Ux>k- 
ing at her about a minute, and he flung himself to the other side of the 
room, as frx)m an object that it was too much for him to look at. It is the 
first time, since he was taken ill at NVcbton, tliat the smaiiest shatiow o/ 
Jeeling has ever been perceived in him. But the dear soul KioktHl .^o 
placid, and so different from what she did when he and I sa>N hor at half 
past twelve, that I am quite happy to think he has seen her. 

At first he fancied he saw her stir, but on a nearer inspection the features 
of ghastly death struck him so forcibly as to occasion his tearing Ivimself 
away as I mentioned above. 

Before he saw her he said he was sure she was not dead, but would 
come to life again in the grave and undergi> thehorn)rs of sutlbcation, and 
all on his account — he is the occasion of all that she or any other creature 
upon the earth ever did or can sutfer — only think of this idea in a mind 
like his ! ! 

But thank God he is wonderfully calm now, and made me ^ive liim a 
glass of \«ine the moment he got down, and took two iiinchcs of hnull'. 
^hich he has not done since Monday. 

Yours, ever atfectioualely and faithfullv, J. J. 

TO THE RBV. MR. POWLEY, DKWHBURY. NKAK LKKDS. YOllKHUKCV.. 
MY DEAR ftiR, Eist Dcrcliam, bee.. VTfW.)^'). ^aNuv^vj. 

At one o'clock this sJiemoon poor Mrs. Vu^'iu e.\\ivn*A vivVWrnX >N*. 
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smallest symptom of a painful dissolution. Miss Perowne, and SaQy, and 
a nm^ who was called in last night, were all standing by her bednde at 
the moment when the awful change took place, and they lUl say they neyer 
witnessed so easy a death. 

Poor Mr. Cowper and I had been in the room about half an hour before, 
and I was reading to him in the study at his own particular request, when 
Miss Perowne called me out to say that all was over. 

I wrote to Mr. Newton yesterday, to inform him that his dear friend and 
sister in the gospel of our Lord was on the verge of the laiid of blessed- 
ness ; and I flatter myself that he received my letter this morning before 
the dear soul died, and if he had I am sure that he remembered us in his 
prayers at the throne of grace for a suitable effect upon the hearts of those 
who witnessed a believer's going to glory ! I had no hope that you could 
receive the intelligence in time, or I should have made a similar request to 
you and yours. 

I know not when I can have your letter, but 1 hope it will arrive as 
soon as possible, because it will be necessary to despatch a man and horse 
over to give orders about the burial, whether it be at Huntingdon or Ely. 

Until your letter arrives, we know not how to proceed. Mrs. Powley 
will, I trust, commission you to inform the relations of Mrs. Unwin, time 
enough for them to be present at the funeral, if they choose it ; and in 
order to make that possible, you must, my dear souls, fix upon the day 
yourselves before you write to them, because of the length of time that 
would be lost by writing backward and forward into Norfolk. You will 
therefore be so good as to decide upon the time and place of interment, 
without thinking at all about Miss Perowne and me ; and the moment I 
have your letter, I will dispatch a message to give directions about the 
grave, being previously instructed by your letter of the particular spot in 
the church, either of Ely or Huntingdon, the grave is to be in ; — i. e. by 
the side of what other grave ; — ^for I am totally ignorant of the dear soul's 
departed relatives in eitlier place ; — and Mr. Cowper never heard her speak 
upon the subject in his life. 

Poor Mr. Cowper heard the aweful account as well as could be ex- 
pected. God bless you both. 

Yours, ever truly, J. J. 

P.S. As we are ignorant of poor Mrs. Unwin's age, Mrs. Powley will 
be so good as not to forget it when you write. 

Cowper^a Monument, p. 156. — ^In an unpublished letter to Lady Hes- 
keth, written while his third and supplementary volume of the Life <rf Cow- 
per was in the press, Hayley says, " Be not alarmed at the awkward ap- 
pearance of the drawing of the monument in the chapel, but admire my 
truly christian spirit of forgiveness to pardon Johnny's architect, who has 
so murdered the elegance of my design. However I love to bring good 
out of evil, and shall do so on this occasion, by introducing a second plate 
of the monument itself, without the chapel. Blake assures me the ph^ster 
model of the monument, now in Flaxmah's study, is universally admired for 
its elegant simplicity." 
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JOSEPH HILL, ESQ., COOK'S COUET, CAEET STEEET, 

LONDON, 
ft JOB, Huntingdon, June 24, 1765. 

only recompense I can make you for your kind attention 

affairs during my illness, is to tell you, that by the mercy 
d I am restored to perfect health both of mind and bodv. 
'. belieye will give you pleasure ; and I would gladly do 
ling from which you could receive it. 
sft St. Alban's on the seventeenth, and arrived that day 
mbridge, spent some time there with my brother, and 
liither on the twenty-second. I have a lodging that puts 
ntinually in mind of our summer excursions ; we have 
aany worse, and except the size of it, (which however is 
ent for a single man,) but few better. I am not quite alone, 
5 brought a servant with me from St. Alban's, who is the 
nirror of fidelity and affection for his master. And 
as the Turkish Spy says, he kept no servant, because he 

not have an enemy in his house, I hired mine, because 
dd have a friend. Men do not usually bestow these en- 
ms on their lackeys, nor do they usually deserve them ; 

have had experience of mine, both in sickness and in 
I, and never saw his fellow. 

5 river Ouse, (I forget how they spell it,) is the most 
ible circumstance in this part of the world ; at this town 
believe as wide as the Thames at Windsor ; nor does the 

Thames better deserve that epithet, nor has it more 
s upon its banks, these being attributes which in strict 
belong to neither. Fluellin would say, they are as like 

fingers to my fingers, and tlrere is Balmon ia \io\3fcL. \\.Ss^ 
. — Z 11 
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a noble stream to bathe in, and I shall make that use of it three 
times a week, having introduced myself to it for the &rst time 
this morning. 

I beg you will remember me to all my friends, which is 
a task will cost you no great pains to execute : particularly 
remember me to those of your own house, and believe me 

Your very affectionate W. C. 

TO LADY HESKETH. 

MY DEAR LADY HESKETH, Huntingdon, July 1, 1765. 

Since the visit you were so kind as to pay me in the Temple 
(the only time I ever saw you without pleasure), what have I 
not suffered ! And since it has pleased God to restore me to 
the use of my reason, what have I not enjoyed ! You know 
by experience, how pleasant it is to feel the first approaches of 
health after a fever ; but. Oh the fever of the brain ! To feel the 
quenching of that fire is indeed a blessing which I think it im- 
possible to receive without the most consummate gratitude. 
Terrible as this chastisement is, I acknowledge in it the baud of 
an infinite justice ; nor is it at all more difficult for me to per- 
ceive in it the hand of an infinite mercy likewise : when I 
consider the effect it has had upon me, i am exceedingly 
thankful for it, and, without hypocrisy, esteem it the greatest 
blessing, next to life itself, I ever received from the divine 
bounty. I pray God that I may ever retain this sense of it, 
and then I am sure I shall continue to be, as I anv 'at present, 
really happy. *■ 

I write thus to you that you may not think me a forlorn and 
wretched creature ; which you might be apt to do, considering 
my very distant removal from every friend I have in the 
world ; a circumstance which, before this event befell me, would 
undoubtedly have made me so : but my affliction has taught 
me a road to happiness which without it I should never have 
found ; and I know, and have experience of it every day, tbit 
the mercy of God, to him who believes himself the object of it» 
is more than sufficient to compensate for the loss of eveij 
other blessing. 

You may now inform all those whom you think reaUy ift* 

terested in my welfare, that they have no need to be appI^ 

hensive on the score of my happiness at present. * And y«i 

yourself will believe that my happiness is no dream, because 
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I have told you the fooncUition on which it is built. What I 
haye written would appear like enthusiasm to many, for we are 
apt to give that name to every warm affection of the mind in 
others which we have not experienced in ourselves j but to you, 
who have so much to be thankful for, and a temper inclined to 
gratitude, it will not appear so. 

I beg you will give my love to Sir Thomas, and believe 
that I am obliged to you both for inquiring after me at St. 
Alban's. Yours ever, W. C. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
DBAR JOB, Huntingdon, July 3, 1765. 

Whatever you may think of the matter, it is no such easy 
thing to keep house for two people. A man cannot always 
live upon sheeps' heads, and liver and lights, like the lions in 
the Tower ; and a joint of meat, in so small a family, is an 
endless encumbrance. My butcher's bill for last week amounted 
to four shillings and ten-pence. I set off with a leg of lamb, 
and was forced to give part of it away to my washerwoman. 
Then I made an experiment upon a sheep's heart, and that 
was too little. Next I put three pounds of beef into a pie, 
and this had like to have been too much, for it lasted three 
days, though my landlord was admitted to a share in it. Thou 
as to smaJl beer, I am puzzled to pieces about it. I have 
bought as much for a shilling, as will serve us at least a month, 
and it is grown sour already. In short, I never knew how to 
pity poor housekeepers before ; but now I cease to wonder at 
that politic cast which their occupation usually gives to their 
countenance, for it is really a matter full of perplexity. 

I have received but one visit since here I came. I don't 
mean that I have refused any, but that only one has been 
offered. This was from my woollen-draper ; a very healthy, 
wealthy, sensible, sponsible man, and extremely civil. He has 
a cold bath, and has promised me a key of it, which I shall 
probably make use of in the winter. He has undertaken, too, 
to get me the St. James's Chronicle three times a- week, and 
to show me Hinchinbrook House, and to do every service for 
me in his power ; so that I did not exceed the truth, you see, 
when I spoke of his civility. Here is a card-assembly, and a 
dancing-assembly, and a horse-race, and a club, and a bowling- 
green, so that I am well off, you perceive, in point oi diNemorcL^ \ 
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ffipecially as I shall go to 'em, just as much as I should if I liyec 
a thousand miles off. But no matter for that ; the spectatoi 
at a play is more entertained than the actor ; and in real lift 
it is much the same. You will say, perhaps, that if I nevei 
frequent these places, I shall not come within the descriptioi 
of a spectator ; and you will say right. I have made a olun 
der, which shall be corrected in the next edition. 

You are an old dog at a bad tenant ; witness all my uncle'i 
and your mothcr*s geese and gridirons. There is somethinf; 
HO extremely impertinent in entering upon a man's premises, 
and using them without paying for 'em, that I could easih 
resent it if I would. But I rather choose to entertain myseU 
with thinking how you will scour the man about, and worrj 
him to death, if once you begin with him. Poor toad ! I lesTC 
him entirely to your mercy. 

My dear Joe, you desire me to write long letters — I haT< 
neither matter enough, nor perseverance enough for the puT' 
poHc. However, if you can nut contrive to be tired of readinj; 
HM soon as I am tirod of writing, we shall find that short onef 
aiiHwer just as well ; and, in my opinion, this is a very prac- 
ticable ineaHure. 

My £rm\d (3obnan has had good fortune ; I wish him bettei 
fortune still ; which in, that he may make a right use of it. 
The tragcdieH of Lloyd and Bensley are both very deep. II 
they arc not of use to the surviving part of society, it is their 
own fault. 

1 was debtor to Bensley seven pounds, or nine, I forget 
which. If you can find out his brother, you will do me a 
great favour, if you will pay him for me ; but do it at your 
leisure. Yours and theirs, W. C. 

TO LADY IIEBKETH. 

Huntingdon, July 4, 1765. 

' Being just emerged from the Ouse, I sit down to thank you, 
my dear cousin, for your friendly and comfortable letter. 
What could you think of my unaccountable behaviour to you in 
that visit I mentioned in my last ? I remember I neither spoke 
to vou, nor looked at you. The solution of the mystery indeed 
followed soon after, but at the time it must have been inexplicS' 
bJe, The uproar within was even then begun, and my suence 

was only the sulkiness of a l\x\iiA'ftT%\«tm\it'Ust^ ^ Q^ns. I 
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am g^ad, however, that the only instance m which I knew not 
how to yalue your company was, when I was not in my senses. 
It was the first of the kind, and I trust in God it will he the 
last. 

How naturally does affliction make us Christians ! and how 
impossible is it when all human help is vain, and the whole 
Eairth too poor and trifling to furnish us with one moment's 
peace, how impossible is it then to avoid looking at the Gos- 
pel ! It gives me some concern, though at the same time it 
increases my gratitude, to reflect that a convert made in Bedlam 
is more likely to be a stumbUng block to others, than to ad- 
vance their faith. But if it has that effect upon any, it is owing 
to their reasoning amiss, and drawing their conclusions from 
hlse premises. He who can ascribe an amendment of life and 
manners, and a reformation of the heart itself, to madness, is 
guilty of an absurdity that in any other case would fasten the 
imputation of madness upon himself ; for by so doing he as- 
cribes a reasonable effiect to an unreasonable cause, and a posi- 
tive effect to a negative. But when Christianity only is to be 
sacrificed, he that stabs deepest is always the wisest man. 
You, my dear cousin, yourself will be apt to think I carry the 
matter too far, and that in the present warmth of my heart I 
make too ample a concession in saying, that I am on/y now a 
convert. You think I always beUeved, and I thought so too ; 
but you were deceived, and so was I. I called myself indeed a 
Christian ; but He who knows my heart knows that I never 
did a right thing, nor abstained from a wrong one, because I 
▼as so ; but if I did either, it was under the influence of some 
other motive. And it is such seeming Christians, such pretend- 
ing believers, that do most mischief to the cause, and furnish 
the strongest arguments to support the infidelity of its enemies : 
unless profession and conduct go together, the man's life is a lie, 
and the validity of what he professes itself is called in question. 
The difference between a Christian and an Unbeliever would be 
so striking, if the treacherous allies of the Church would go 
over at once to the other side, that I am satisfied religion 
would be no loser by the bargain. 

I reckon it one instance of the Providence that has attended 
me throughout this whole event, that instead of being delivered 
into the hands of one of the London physicians, who were so 
much nearer that I wonder I was not, I was carried to Doctor 
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Cotton. I was not only treated by him with the greatest ten- 
derness while I was ill, and attended with the utmost diligence* 
but when my reason was restored to me, and I had so mudi 
need of a religious Mend to converse with, to whom I could 
open my mind upon the subject without reserve, I could hardly 
have found a fitter person for the purpose. My eagerness ana 
anxiety to settle my opinions upon that long neglected point 
made it necessary that, while my mind was yet weak, ana my 
spirits uncertain, I should have some assistance. The doctor 
was as ready to administer relief to me in this article likewise, 
and as well qualified to do it, as in that which was more 
immediately his province. How many physicians would have 
thought this an irregular appetite, and a symptom of remaining 
madness ! But if it were so, my fidend was as mad as myself; 
and it is well for me that he was so. 

My dear cousin, you know not half the deliverances I have 
received ; my brother is the only one in the family who does. 
My recovery is indeed a signal one ; but a greater, if possi- 
ble, went before it. My future life must express my thank- 
fulness, for by words I cannot do it. 

I pray God to bless you and my friend Sir Thomas. 

Yours ever, W. C. 

TO LADY HESZETH. 

MY DEAR LADY HBSKETH, Huntingdon, July 5, 1765. 

Mt pen runs so fast you will begin to wish you had not put 
it in motion, but you must consider we have not met even by 
letter almost these two years, which will account in some men- 
sure for my pestering you in this manner; besides, my last vtf 
no answer to yours, and therefore I oonsider myself as still in 
your debt. To say truth, I have this long time promised my- 
self a correspondence with you as one of my principal pleasoiei. 

I should have written to you from St. Alban's long since, Init 
was willing to perform quarantine first, both for my own sab 
and because I thought my letters would be more satisfiustoiT 
to you from any other quarter. You will perceive I alloirea 
myself a very sufficient time for the purpose, for I date myie* 
covery from the twenty-fifth of last July, having been 31 
seven months, and well twelve months. It was on thatdij 
my brother came to see me. I was far from well when he cant 
in ; jet, though he only staid one day with me, hia comgiuj 
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•erved to pnt to flight a thousand deliriums and delusions which 
I still laboured under, and the next morning I found myself a 
new creature. But to the present purpose. 

As far as I am ac<]^uainted with this place, I like it extremely. 
Mr. Hodgson, the minister of the parish, made me a visit the 
day before yesterday. He is very sensible, a good preacher, 
and consci^itious in the discharge of his duty. He is very 
well known to Doctor Newton, Bishop of Bristol, the author 
of the treatise on the Prophecies, one of our best Bishops, 
and who has written the most demonstrative proof of the truth 
of Ctristianity, in my mind, that ever was published. 




YILLAOB OF HEBTFOBD. 



There is a village called Heetfoed, about a mile and a half 
from hence. The church there is very prettily situated upon 
a rising ground, so close to the river that it washes the wall of 
the churchyard. I found an epitaph there the other morning, 
the two first lines of which being better than any thing else I 
saw there I made shift to remember. It is by a widow on her 
husband. 

*' Thou wast too good to live on earth with me, 

And 1 not good enough to die with thee." 

The distance of this place from Cambridge is the worst 

circumstance belonging to it. My brother and I are fifteen 

miles asunder, which, considering that I came hither for the 

sake of being near him, is rather too much. I wish that youn^ 
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man was better known in the family. He has as many 
qualitieB as his nearest kindred could wish to find in him 
As Mr. Quin very roundly expressed himself upon 
such occasion, "here is very plentiful accommodation, 
great happiness of provision." So that if I starve, it 
be through forgetfulness, rather than scarcity. 
Fare thee well, my good and dear cousin. 

Ever yours, W. 

TO LADY HEBEETH. 
MY DEAR COUSIN, July 12, 1! 

You are very good to me, and if you will only contini 
write at such intervals as you find convenient, I shall recei 
that pleasure which I proposed to myself from our corres] 
ence. I desire no more than that you would never dro 
for any great length of time together, for I shall then \ 
you only write because something happened to put you in 
of me, or for some other reason equaUy mortifying. I am 
however, so unreasonable as to expect you should perform 
act of friendship so frequently as myself, for you live in a^ 
swarming with engagements, and my hours are almost a] 
own. You must every day be employed in doing whi 
expected from you by a thousand others, and I have noi 
to do but what is most agreeable to myself. 

Our mentioning Newton's treatise on the Prophecies b 
to my mind an anecdote of Dr. Young, who, you know, 
lately at Welwyn. Dr. Cotton, who was intimate with 
paid him a visit about a fortnight before he was seized wit 
last iUness. The old man was then in perfect health; the 
tiquity of his person, the gravity of his utterance, and 
earnestness with which he discoursed about rehgion, gave 
in the doctor's eye, the appearance of a prophet. They 
been delivering their sentiments upon this book of Ne^ 
when Young closed the conference thus : — " My fidend, i 
are two considerations upon which my faith in Christ is 
as upon a rock: the fall of man, the redemption of main, 
the resurrection of man, the three cardinal articles of our 
gion, are such as human ingenuity could never have inveu 
therefore they must be divine. — The other argument is i 
If the Prophecies have been fulfilled (of which there is a 
dant demonstration) the Scripture must be the word of i 
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and if the Scriptnre is the word of God, Christianity must be 
tme.** 

This treatise on the Prophecies serves a double purpose : 
it not only proves the truth of religion, in a manner that never 
has been nor ever can be controverted; but it proves likewise, 
that the Roman Catholic is the apostate and antichristian 
church, so frequently foretold both in the Old and Nev Testa- 
ments. Indeed^ so fatally connected is the refutation of Popery 
with the truth of Christianity, when the latter is evinced by the 
completion of the Prophecies, that in proportion as light is 
thrown upon the one, the deformities and errors of the other 
are more plainly exhibited. But I leave you to the book itself ; 
there are parts of it which may possibly afford you less enter- 
tainment than the rest, because you have never been a school- 
boy; but in the main it is so interesting, and you are so fond 
of that which is so, that I am sure you will hke it. 

My dear cousin, how happy am I in having a friend to whom 
I can open my heart upon these subjects ! I have many inti- 
mates in the world, and have had many more than I shall have 
hereafter, to whom a long letter upon these most important 
articles would appear tiresome, at least, if not impertinent. But 
I am not afraid of meeting with that reception from you, who 
have never yet made it your interest that there should be no 
truth in the word of God. May this everlasting truth be your 
comfort while you Hve, and attend you with peace and joy in 
your last moments ! I love you too well not to make this a part 
of my prayers ; and when 1 remember my friends on these 
occasions, there is no hkelihood that you can be forgotten. 

Yours ever, W. C. 

P. S. Cambridge. — I add this postscript at my brother's 
rooms. He desires to be affectionately remembered to you, and 
if you are in town about a fortnight hence, when he proposes 
to be there himself, will take a breakfast with you. 

TO LADY HESKETH. 
MY DBAR COUSIN, Huntingdon, August 1, 1765. 

If I was to measure your obligation to write by my own de- 
sire to hear from you, I should call you an idle correspondent if 
a post went by without bringing^me a letter, but I am not so un- 
reasonable ; on the contrary, I think myself very happy in hear- 
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ing from you upon your own terms, as you find most conyenient. 
Your short history of my family is a very acceptable part of 
your letter ; if they really interest themselves m my wel&re, ' 
it is a mark of their great charity for one who has been a disap- 
pointment and a vexation to them ever since he has been of con- 
sequence enough to be either. My friend the Major's behaviour 
to me, after all he suffered by my abandoning his interest and 
my own in so miserable a manner, is a noble instance of generosity 
and true greatness of mind : and indeed I know no man in 
whom those quahties are more conspicuous ; one need only 
furnish him with an opportunity to display them, and they 
are always ready to show themselves in his words and actions, 
and even in his countenance, at a moment's warning. I have 
great reason to be thankful — I have lost none of my acquaint- 
ance but those whom I determined not to keep. 1 am sorry 
this class is so numerous. What would I not give, that every 
friend I have in the world were not almost but altogether 
Christians ! My dear cousin, I am half afraid to talk in this 
style, lest I should seem to indulge a censorious humour, instead 
of hoping, as I ought, the best for all men. But what can be 
said against ocular proof? and what is hope when it is built 
upon presumption ? To use the most Holy Name in the uni- 
verse for no purpose, or a bad one, contrary to his own express 
commandment; to pass the day, and ihe succeeding days, 
weeks, and months, and years, without one act of private devo- 
tion, one confession of our sins, or one thanksgiving for the 
numberless blessings we enjoy ; to hear the word of Gk)d in 
pubUc with a distracted attention, or with none at all; to 
absent ourselves voluntarily from the blessed communion, and 
to live in the total neglect of it, though our Saviour has charged 
it upon us with an express injunction, are the common and or- 
dinary liberties which the generality of professors allow them- 
selves : and what is this but to Uve without Gbd in the world? 
Many causes may be assigned for this anti-christian spirit, so 
prevalent among Christians ; but one of the principal I take to 
be their utter f orgetf ulness that they have the word of God in 
their possession. 

My friend Sir William Bussel was distantly related to a vm 
accomplished man, who, though he never bdieved the Gk)spel, 
admired the Scriptures as the subUmest compositions in the 
world, and read them often. I have been intimate myaelf 
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with a man of fine taste, who haa confessed to me that, tliou";!! 
he could not subsorihe to the truth of Christimiity itsrlt". yit 
he never could read St. Luke's account of our Saviour's ap- 
pearance to the two disciples piing: to Kmmaus.wirhouthciuir 
wonderfully aifeeted by it ; and he thought that if the stamp of 
divinity was any where to be faund in Scripture, it was stnuitrly 
marked and visibly impressed upon that passapre. If tbfsc 
men, whose hearts were chilled with the darkness of infuhlity, 
could find such charms in the men* style of the Scripture, what 
must they find there, whose eye penetrates deeper than the 
letter, and who firmly beheve themselves interested in all the 
invaluable privileges of the Gospel ! "lie that bclieveth on nie 
is passed from death unto life," though it be as plain a sentence 
as words can form, has more beauties in it for such a person 
than all the labours antiquity can boast of. If my poor man of 
taste, whom I have just mentioned, had searched a Httle fur- 
ther, he might have found other parts of the sacred history as 
strongly marked with the characters of divinity as that he 
mentioned. Tlic parable of the prodigal son, the most beauti- 
ful fiction that ever was invented ; our Saviour's speech to his 
disciples, with which he closes his earthly ministration, full 
of the sublimest dignity and tenderest atl'ection, surpass every 
thing that I ever read, and, like the Spirit by which they were 
dictated, fly directly to the heart. If the Scripture did not dis- 
dain all affectation of ornament, one should call these, and such 
as these, the ornamental parts of it ; but the matter of it is 
that upon wliich it principally stakes its credit with us, and the 
style, however excellent and peculiar to itself, is only one of 
tliose many external evidences by which it recommends itself to 
our behef. 

I shall be very much obliged to you for the book you men- 
tion ; you could not have sent me any thing that would have 
been more welcome, unless you had sent me your own medita- 
tions instead of them. Yours, W. C. 

TO JOSEPU HILL, ESQ. 
DBAR JOE, August 14, 17G5. 

Born Lady Hesketh and my brother had apprized me of your 
intention to give me a call ; and herein I find they were both 
mistaken. But they both informed mc, likewise, that you 
were already set out for Warwickshire ; in consequence of 
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which latter intelligence, I have lived in continual expectation 
of seeing you, any time this fortnight. Now how these two 
ingenious personages (for such they are hoth) should mistake 
an expedition to French Flanders for a journey to Warwick- 
shire, is more than I, with all my ingenuity, can imagine. I 
am glad however, that I have still a chance of seeing you, and 
shall treasure it up amongst my agreeable expectations. In 
the mean time you are welcome to the British shore, as the 
song has it, and I thank you for your epitome of your travels. 
You don't tell me how you escaped the vigilance of the custom- 
house officers, though I dare say you were knuckle-deep in 
contrabands, and had your boots stuffed with all and all man- 
ner of unlawful wares and merchandizes. 

You know, Joe, I am very deep in debt to my littie physician 
at St. Alban's, and that the handsomest thing I can do will be 
to pay him le plutdt qu'il sera possible^ (this is vile French, I 
believe, but you can now correct it.) My brother informs me 
that you have such a quantity of cash in your hands, on my 
account, that I may venture to send him forty pounds imme- 
diately. This, therefore, I shall be obliged if you will manage 
for me ; and when you receive the hundred pounds, which my 
brother likewise brags you are shortiy to receive, I shall be 
glad if you will discharge the remainder of that debt without 
waiting for any further advice from your humble servant. 

I am become a professed horseman, and do hereby assume 
to myself the stile and tide of the Knight of the Bloody Spur. 
It has cost me much to bring this point to bear ; but I think 
I have at last accomplished it. My love to all your family. 

Yours ever, W. C. 

TO LADY HESKETH. 

Huntingdon, August 17» 1765. 
You told me, my dear cousin, that I need not fear writing too 
often, and you perceive I take you at your word. At present, 
however, I shall do little more than thank you for the Medita- 
tions, which I admire exceedingly : the author of them mani- 
festly loved the truth with an undissembled affection, had made 
a great progress in the knowledge of it, and experienced all the 
happiness that naturally results from that noblest of all attain- 
ments. There is one circumstance, which he gives us frequent 
occasion to observe in him, which I believe will ever be found 
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philosophy of every trae Christian : I mean the emi- 
rank which he assigns to faith among the virtues, as the 
i and parent of them all. There is nothing more infalli- 
ae than this ; and doubtless it is with a view to the puri- 
and sanctifying nature of a true faith, that our Saviour 
' He that believeth in me hath everlasting life," with many 
expressions to the same purpose. Considered in this 
no wonder it has the power of salvation ascribed to it ! 
iered in any other, we must suppose it to operate like an 
al talisman, if it obtains for us the least advantage; 
is an affiront to him who insists upon our having it, and 
1 no other terms admit us to his favour. I mention this 
^uishing article in his Eeflections the rather, because it 
for a solid foundation to the distinction I made, in my 
Btween the specious professor and the true believer, be- 
him whose faith is his sunday-suit and him who never 
b off at aQ ; a distinction I am a little fearful sometimes 
iking, because it is a heavy stroke upon the practice of 
than half the Christians in the world. 

dear cousin, I told you I read the book with great 
re, which may be accounted for from its own merit ; but 
ps it pleased me the more because you had travelled the 
•oad before me. You know there is such a pleasure as 
hich would want great explanation to some folks,-;-being 
3s a mystery to those whose hearts are a mere muscle, 
jrve only for the purposes of an even circulation. 

W. C. 

TO LADY HESKETH. Sept. 4, 1765. 

an I have some very agreeable acquaintance at Hunting- 
ay dear cousin, none of their visits are so agreeable as 
rival of your letters. I thank you for that which I have 
jceived from Droxford; and particularly for that part of 
ire you give me an unlimited liberty upon the subject I 
dready so often written upon. Whatever interests us 
' as naturally flows into the pen as it does from the lips, 
every restraint is taken away, and we meet with a friend 
;ent enough to attend to us. How many, in all the 
r of characters with whom I am acquainted, could I And 
he strictest search^ to whom I could write as I do to you ? 
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I hope the numher will increase. I am sure it cannot easily be 
diminished. 

Poor ! I have heard the whole of his history, and can 

only lament what I am sure I can make no apology for. Two 
of my friends have been cut ofF, during my illness, in the 
midst of such a life as it is frightful to reflect upon; and here 
am I, in better health and spirits than I can almost remember 
to have enjoyed before after having spent months in the appre- 
hension of instant death. How mysterious are the ways of 
Providence! Why did I receive grace and mercy? Why was 
I preserved, afflicted for my good, received, as I trust, into 
favour, and blessed with the greatest happiness I can ever 
know or hope for in this life, while these were overtaken by the 
great arrest, unawakened, unrepenting, and every way unpre- 
pared for it ? His infinite wisdom, to whose infinite mercy I 
owe it all, can solve these questions, and none beside him. If 
a free-thinker, as many a man miscalls himself, could be 
brought to give a serious answer to them, he would certainly 
say — " Without doubt, sir, you was in great danger, you had 
a narrow escape, a most fortunate one indeed.'' How exces- 
sively fooUsh, as well as shocking ! As if life depended upon 
luck, and all that we are or can be, all that we have or hope for, 
could possibly be referred to accident ! Yet to this freedom of 
thought it is owing that He, who, as our Saviour tell us, is 
thoroughly apprized of the death of the meanest of his creatures, 
is supposed to leave those whom he has made in his own image, 
to the mercy of chance ; and to this therefore it is likewise 
owing that the correction which our heavenly Father bestows 
upon us, that we may be fitted to receive his blessing, is so often 
disappointed of its benevolent intention, and that men despise 
the chastening of the Almighty. Fevers and all diseases are 
accidents; and long life, recovery at least from sickness, is the 
gift of the physician. No man can be a greater friend to the 
use of means upon these occasions than myself, for it were pre- 
sumption and enthusiasm to neglect them. God has endued 
them with salutary properties on purpose that we might avail 
ourselves of them, otherwise that part of his creation were in 
vain. But to impute our recovery to the medicine, and to carry 
our views no further, is to rob God of his honour, and is saying 
in effect that he has parted with the keys of life and death, 
&nd, by giving to a dG:ug the power to heal us, has placed our 
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liyes out of his own reach. He that thinks thus may as well 
£Edl upon his knees at once and return thanks to the medicine 
that cured him, for it was certainly more immediately instru- 
mental in his recovery than either the apothecary or the doctor. 
My dear cousin, a firm persuasion of the superintendence of 
Providence over all our concerns is absolutely necessary to our 
happiness. Without it, we cannot be said to believe in the 
Scripture, or practise any thing like resignation to his will. If 
I am convinced that no affliction can befall me without the per- 
mission of Gk)d, I am convinced likewise that he sees and knows 
that I am afflicted ; believing this, I must in the same degree 
believe that, if I pray to him for dehverance, he hears me ; I 
must needs know likewise with equal assurance tliat, if he 
hears, he will also deliver me, if that will upon the whole be 
most conducive to my happiness ; and if he does not deliver 
me, I may be well assured that he has none but the most be- 
nevolent intention in declining it. He made us, not because 
we could add to his happiness, which was always perfect, but 
that we might be happy ourselves ; and will he not in all his 
dispensations towards us, even in the minutest, consult that end 
for which he made us ? To suppose the contrary, is (which we 
are not always aware of) affronting every one of his attributes ; 
and at the same time the certain consequence of disbelieving his 
care for us is, that we renounce utterly our dependence upon 
him. In this view it will appear plainly that the Hne of duty 
is not stretched too tight, when we are told that we ought to 
accept every thing at his hands as a blessing, and to be thank- 
ful even wlule we smart under the rod of iron with wliich he 
sometimes rules us. Without this persuasion, every blessing, 
however we may think ourselves happy in it, loses its greatest 
recommendation, and every affliction is intolerable. Death it- 
self must be welcome to him who has this faith, and he who 
has it not must aim at it, if he is not a madman. 

You cannot think how glad I am to hear you are going to 
commence lady and mistress of Freemantle^ I know it well, 
and could go to it from Southampton blindfold. You are kind 
to invite me to it, and I shall be so kind to myself as to accept 
the invitation, though I should not for a slight consideration 
be prevailed upon to quit my beloved retirement at Huntingdon. 

Yours ever, W. C. 

^ Freemantle, a viUa near Southampton. 
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TO LADY HESKETH. 
MT DEAR COUSIN, Huntingdon, Sept. 14, 17C 

The longer I live here, the better I like the place, and 
people who belong to it. I am upon very good terms witl 
less than five families, besides two or three odd scramb 
fellows like myself. The last acquaintance I made hei 
with the race of the Unwins, consisting of father and mot 
90n and daughter, the most comfortable social folks you 
knew. The son is about twenty-one years of age> one of 
most unreserved and amiable young men I ever conversed^ 
He is not yet arrived at that time of life, when suspicion 
conmiends itself to us in the form of wisdom, and sets e^ 
thing but our own dear selves at an immeasureable distance f 
our esteem and confidence. Consequently he is known all 
as soon as seen, and having nothing in his heart that nu 
it necessary for him to keep it barred and bolted, opens it to 
perusal even of a stranger. The father is a clergyman, and 
son is designed for orders. The design, however, is quite 
own, proceeding merely from his being and having always I 
sincere in his beUef and love of the Gospel. Another acqiu 
ance I have lately made is with a Mr. Nicholson, a N( 
country divine, very poor, but very good, and very happy. 
reada prayers here twice a day, all the year roond; 
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Xht Tor, his jaamey om wmi. bone aKa ^nj? «:\Tf^r. rr.*.'.^ 1 
Bnppfdvixii him hm w^tL He cave jot )»v«i jlt).: (rHcrM". 
and • Uack jnc of ait «f Ibf r-vn hrrv.nc. ^r^.i «W.H; Vw 
Vrewied by li» ova kia^i Ancfiiher of my acqiui'inninor >» 

Mr. , a tkin. tail, aid Bm. and a» ccvxi a» he 15 :hia. He 

diinkB nothing hat vato*, aad etx* ao A^rsh : ^MirtK ^l Mir^T> 
from a rdigiooi acraple (for he i* vott re.ur.ouO. *:i,l |^<^ly 
in the apint of a vaknidiiitnaB. He is to he met «itU o^ory 
morning of hit life, at ahoot aiz o'clock, at a vovmain of \Tr\ 
fine water, ahoot a mile tma the town, which is rcckon<sl ex- 
tremely like the Bristol spring. Being hoth CArly nMM*». ami 
the only eariy walkers in the place, we wnm became ai^)UAiutc«l. 
His gresLt piety can be equalled by nothing hut hi» gix^nt iTgn- 
laiity, for he is the most perfect time-pii*ct* in tho world. I 

have received a Tiait likewise from Mr. . Ho in vcrv n\ueh 

a gentleman, well read, and sensible. 1 am poi>«\intlotl, in 
short, that if I had the choice of all Knglaml, y\\\civ to fix 
my abode, I could not have chosen bettor for myself, and 
most likdy I should not have chosen so well. 

You say, you hope it is not necessary for snlvntion, to undergo 
the same afflictions that I have undergone. No ! my dear eousiu. 
God deals with his children as a mereit\il father ; he does not. 
as he himself tells us, afflict willingly the hoiih of men. Ponlit 
less there are many, who, having been placed by his good provi 
dence out of the reach of any great evil and tin* intluenee of 
bad example, have from their very infancy been partakers of 
the grace of his Holy Spirit, in such a manner as never to have 
allowed themselves in any grievous offence again st him. May 
you love him more and more day by day ; as every flay, while 
you think upon him, you will find him more worthy nf yonr 
love : and may you be finally accepted with him for His sake, 
whose intercession for all his faithful s<Tvants cannot hut 
prevail! Yours ever, W. (J. 

.TO LADT fIRSKRTII. 
MT DKAE cousnr, lluntintprlon, O/^. )0, I7fi't. 

I SHOULD grmnble at your long silence, if F did not know 
that one may love one's frienda very well, though one is not 
ahraya in the hnmonr to write to them. Besides, F havp th^ 
utiafaction of being perfectly sure that you have at\ea«llw^.u\^ 
5, c, — :T. N 
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times recollected the debt you owe me, and u often resolred to 
pay it : and perhaps while yon remain indebted to me, yoa 
thmk of me twice as often as yon would do, if the account 
was clear. These are the reflections with which I comfort 
myself, under the affliction of not hearing from you ; my temper 
does not incline me to jealousy, and if it did, I should set all 
right by haying recourse to what I have already received from 
you. 

I thank God for your friendship, and for every fHend I 
have ; for all the pleasing circumstances of my situation hen, 
for my health of body, and perfect serenity of mind. To re- 
collect the past, and compare it with the present, is all I haTe 
need of to 1^ me with gratitude ; and to be grateful is to be 
happy. Not that 1 thmk myself sufficientiy thankM, or that 
I shall ever be so in this life. The warmest heart perhi^ 
only feels by fits, and is often as insensible as the coldest. 
This, at least, is frequentiy the case with mine, and oftener than 
it should be. But the mercy that can forgive iniquity will nerer 
be severe to mark our frailties ; to that mercy, my dear cousiii, 
I commend you, with earnest wishes for your welfare, and re- 
main your ever affectionate W. C. 

TO LADT HESEETH. 

Huntingdon, Oct. 18, 1765. 
J WISH you joy, my dear cousin, of being safely arrived in port 
fi-om the stormi of Southampton. For my own part, who am 
but as a Thames wherry, in a world full of tempest and commo- 
tion, I know so well the value of the creek I have put into, and 
the snugness it affords me, that I have a sensible sympathy 
with you in the pleasure you find in being once more blown to 
Droxford. I know enough of Miss Morley to send her my com- 
pliments ; to which, if I had never seen her, her affection for 
you would sufficientiy entitie her. If I neglected to do it 
sooner, it is only because I am naturally apt to neglect what 
I ought to do ; and if I was as genteel as I am negligent, I 
should be the most delightful creature in the universe. 

I am glad you think so favourably of my Huntingdon ac- 
quaintance ; they are indeed a nice set of folks, and suit me ex- 
actly. I should have been more particular in my account of 
Miss Unwin, if I had had materials for a minute description. 
She is about eighteen yeax^ oi «^e, rather handsome and genteel 
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Ib lier ■odwr*« eoauMny ahe laya little ; not becaune \wr 
iBodiar req nire a it of her, bat because ahe aoema glail of that 
ensue for not taDdng, being aomewbat inclined to iNwhfiii* 
ncaa. Tbereiatbe moat remarkable cordiality between all the 
parts of the fiunily ; and the mother and daughter Reem t<i 
dote upon each other. The first time I went to the hounr I 
vaa introduced to the daughter alone ; and mt with her near 
half an hour* before her brother came in, wlio had a|)|N)iiite<l 
me to call upon him. Talking is ncccMary in a t^t^-h-ti^tp, to 
<li«tiwiiUli Uie peraona of the drama from the chairn thnv n\i on : 
accorungly ahe talked a great deal, and extremely well ; and, 
like the rest of the family, behaved with as mndi rase of iid- 
dresa aa if we had been old acquaintance. Hhe n'seiiililes her 
mother in her great piety, who is one of the most rrmnrknhlf* 
instances of it I have ever seen. They are altogether the rtieer- 
fiilest and most engaging family-piece it is possihlr to eorieeive. 
Since I wrote the above, I met Mrs. IJnwin in the street, 
and went home with her. She and I walked together nesr 
two hours in the garden, and had a conversation whieh did 
me more good thim I should have received from an sndienre 
of the first prince in Europe. That woman is a blessing to 
me, and I never see her without being the better for hrr roni- 
pany. I am treated in the family as if I was a nenr rrlntion, 
and have been repeatedly invited to call upon them at all timeH. 
Tou know what a shy fellow I am ; I cnnnot prpvail with my- 
self to make so much use of this privilege as 1 am sure they 
intend I should ; but perhaps this awkwardness will wesr off 
hereafter. It was my earnest request before \ left St. Alhnn*s. 
that wherever it might please Providence to dispose (^f mc, \ 
might meet with such an acquaintance as T find in Mrs. Uriwiii. 
How happy it is to believe, with a steaiifast assurance, thsf 
our petitions are heard even while we are making them ; nnd 
how delightful to meet with a proof of it irr the efrcrtfial nnrl 
actual grant of them ! Surely it is a gracious finishing pvm 
to those means, which the Almighty has been pleased to make, 
Use of for my conversion. After having licen deservcrlly ren- 
dered unfit for any society, to be again qualified for it, and 
admitted at once into the fellowship of those whom ('od re- 
gards as the excellent of the earth, and whom, in the emplis- 
tical language of Scripture, he preserves as the apple of his 
eye, ia a bleaaing which carries with it t\ie sla\(\p «\\(\ \YK^:^!t 
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fluperscription of diyine bounty, — ^a grace unlimited as un- 
deserved ; and, like its glorious Author, free in its course, 
and blessed in its operation ! 

My dear cousin I health and happiness, and above all, the 
favour of our great and gracious Lord, attend you ! While we 
seek it in spirit and in truth, we are infinitely more secure of 
it than of the next breath we expect to draw. Heaven and 
earth have their destined periods ; ten thousand worlds will 
vanish at the consummation of all things ; but the word of God 
standeth fast ; and they who trust in lum shall never be con- 
founded. 

My love to all who inquire after me. 

Yours aifectionately, W. C. 

TO MAJOR COWPEE, AT THE PAJBK HOUSE, NEAB HABTFOBD. 

MY DEAR MAJOR, Huntingdon, Oct. 18, 1765. 

I HAVE neither lost the use of my fingers nor my memory, 
though my unaccountable silence might incline you to susp^ 
that I had lost both. The history of those things which have, 
from time to time, prevented my scribbling, would not only 
be insipid but extremely voluminous ; for which reasons they 
will not make their appearance at present, nor probably at any 
time hereafter. If my neglecting to write to you were a proof 
that I had never thought of you, and that had been really the 
case, five shillings a piece would have been much too little to 
give for the sight of such a monster I but I am no such 
monster, nor do I perceive in myself the least tendency to such 
a transformation. You may recollect tfiat I had but very un- 
comfortable expectations of the accommodation I should meet 
with at Huntingdon. How much better is it to take our lot, 
where it shall please Providence to cast it, without anxiety ! 
Had I chosen for myself, it is impossible I could have fixed upon 
a place so agreeable to me in all respects. I so much dreaded 
the thought of having a new acquaintance to make, with no 
other recommendation than that of being a perfect Btnmger, 
that I heartily wished no creature here might take the leMt 
notice of me. Instead of which, in about two montha after 
my arrival, I became known to all the vimtable people here, 
and do verily think it the most agreeable neighbourhood I ever 
saw. 

Here are three families who have received me wkh tlie ut- 
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most ciTility ; and two in particular hare treated me with aa 
much cordialitj aa if their pedigrees and mine had grown upon 
the same sheep-skin. Besides these, there are three or tour 
single men who suit my temper to a hair. The town is one of 
the neatest in England ; Uie country is fine, for seyeral miles 
about it ; and the roads, which are ail turnpike, and strike out 
four or fiTe different ways, are perfectly good all the year 
round. I mention this lUter circumstance chiefly because my 
distance from Cambridge has made a horseman of me at last, or 
at least is likely to do so. My brother and I meet eyeiy week, 
by an alternate reciprocation of intercourse, as Sam Johnson 
would express it; sometimes I get a lift in a neighbour's 
chaise, but genendly ride. As to my own personal condition, 
I am much hi^per than the day is long, and sunshine and 
candlelight see me perfectly contented. I get books in abun- 
dance, as much con^pany as I choose, a d^ of comfortable 
lemarcy and enjoy better health, I think, than for many years 

rist. What is there wanting to make me happy ? Nothing, if 
can but be as thankful aa I ought ; and I trust that He who 
hss bestowed so many blessings upon me, will give me gratitude 
to xnrowTi them all. I b^ you will give my Ioyc to my dear 
cousin Maria, and to eyery body at the Park. If Mrs. Maitland, 
is with you, aa I suspect by a passage in Lady Hesketh's letter 
to me, pray remember me to her yery affectionately. And 
belieye me, my dear Mend, eyer yours. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
DBAR JOS, Oct. 25, 1765. 

I A3C afraid the month of October has proyed rather unfayour- 
able to the belle (usemhUe at Southampton ; high winds and 
continual rains being bitter enemies to that agreeable lounge, 
which you and I are equally fond of. I haye yery cordially 
betaken myself to my books, and my fireside ; and seldom leaye 
them unless for exercise. I haye added another family to the 
number of those I was acquainted with when you were here. 
Their name is Unwin — ^the most agreeable people imaginable ; 
qiote sociable, and as free from the ceremonious civility of 
country gentlefolks as any I eyer met with. They treat me 
more like a near relation than a stranger, and. their house is 
always qpen to me. The old gentleman carries me to Cam- 
bridge in his chaise. He is a man of learning and good sense. 
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'and as simple as parson Adams. His wife has a very nncom- 
mon understanding, has read mnch to excellent purpose, and is 
more poUte than a duchess. The son who belong to Cam- 
bridge, is a most amiable young man, and the daughter quite of 
a piece with the rest of the family. They see but litde company, 
which suits me exactly ; go when I will, I find a house fiill 
of peace and cordiality in all its parts, and I am sure to hear 
no scandal, but such discourse instead of it as we are aU better 
for. You remember Rousseau's description of an English 
morning; such are the mornings I spend with these good 
people ; and the evenings differ from them in nothing, except 
that they are stiU more snug, and quieter. Now I know them, 
I wonder that I liked Huntingdon so well before I knew them, 
and am apt to think I should find every place disagreeable 
that had not an Unwin belonging to it. 

This incident convinces me of the truth of an observation I 
have often made, that when we circumscribe our estimate of all 
that is clever within the limits of our own acquaintance (which 
I at least have been always apt to do), we are guilty of a very 
uncharitable censure upon the rest of the worl(^ and of a nar- 
rowness of thinking ^graceful to ourselves. Wapping and 
Redriff may contain some of the most amiable persons Bving, 
and such as one would go to Wapping and Redriff to make 
acquaintance with. You remember Mr. Gray's stanza — 

** Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

Yours, dear Joe, W. C. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
DEAR JOE, Nov. 5, 17W. 

I WEOTE to you about ten days ago. 

Soliciting a quick return of gold, 

To purchase certain horse t^t lUce me welL 

Either my letter or your answer to it,. I fear, has vaacmA 
The former, I hope ; because a miscarriage of the latter mi^ 
be attended with bad consequences. 

I find it impossible to proceed any longer in my pieieit 
course, without danger of bankruptcy. I have th^rerore fli* 
tered into an agreement with the Rev. Mr. Unwin, to ]oif 
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ad board widi him. The £unily are the most agreeable in 
le world. They fiye in a special good house, and in a very 
inteel way. They are all exactly what I would wish them to 
i, and I know I shifll be as happy with them as I can be on 
lis aide of the sun. I did not dream of this matter till about 
re days ago : but now the whole is settled. I shall transfer 
yself thiti^er as soon as I have satisfied all demands upon me 
are. Yours ever, W. C. 

I know nobody so like Mrs. Unwin as my Aunt Madan, I 
>n't mean in person, for she is a much younger woman, but 
L character. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
DEAR 8EPHU8, NOT. 8, 1765. 

OTWiTHSTAiTDiNO it is SO agreeable a thing to read Law 
ectures to the Students of Lyons' Inn, especially to the 
iader himself, I must beg leave to waive it. Danby ricjcering 
LUst be the happy man ; and I heartily wish him joy of his 
eputyship. As to the treat, I think if it goes before the 
icture, it will be apt to blunt the apprehension of the students ; 
nd if it comes after, it may erase from their memories im- 
vessions so newly made. I could wish, therefore, that for 
bdr benefit and behoof, this circumstance were omitted. But 
Pit be absolutely necessary, I hope Mr. Salt, or whoever takes 
he conduct of it, will see Ibat it be managed with the frugality 
Jid temperance becoming so learned a body. I shidl be 
•bliged to you if you will present my respects to Mr. Treasurer 
lalt, and express my concern at the same time, that he had 
ke trouble of sending me two letters upon this occasion. The 
rst of them never came to hand. 

I think the '\frelshman must morris ; — ^what think you ? If 
e withdraws to his native mountains we shall never catch 
im ; so the l^st way is to let him run in debt no longer. 

As to E — , if he will listen to anything, it must be to a re- 
lonstrance from you. A letter has no more effect upon him 
lan a messenger sent up to a paper kite ; and he will make 
B pay the postage of aU my epistles into the bargain. 

I sluill be obliged to you if you will tell me whether my ex- 
leqoer is full or empty^ and whether the revenue of last year 

yet come in, that I may proportion my payments to the 
agendes of my afEairs. 
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My deur Sephus, give my love to your family, and believe 
me much obliged to you for your invitation. At preacoit I am 
in such an unsettled condition, that I can think of nothing but 
laying the foundation of my future aUbde at Unwin's. My 
being admitted there, is the dOfect of the great good nature and 
friendly turn of that family, who I have great reason tobehevt 
are as desirous to do me service as they could be after, a mudi 
longer acquaintance. Let your next, if it comes a vireek henc^ 
be directed to me there. 

The greatest part of the law books are those which Lord 
Cowper gave me. Those, and the very few which I bought 
myself, are all at the Major's service. 

Stroke puss's back the wrong vray and it vnll put her in j 
mind of her master. Yours ever, W. C. \ 

TO JOSEPH HILIi, ESQ. \ 

DEAH svPHus, Dec. 3, 1765. 

That I may return as particular an answer to your letter as 
possible, I win take it item by item. 

First, then, I rejoice with you in the victory you have ob- 
tained over the Welshman's pocket. The reluctance with 
which he pays, and promises to pay, gives me but little con- 
cern, farther than as it seems to threaten you with the trouble 
of many fruitless applications hereafter, in the receipt of mj 
lordship's rents. 

Secondly, I am glad that you have received some money on 
my account ; and am still more pleased that you have so mud 
in bank, after the remittances already made. But that whidi j 
increases my joy to the highest pitch of possible augmentation, J 
is, that you expect to receive more shordy. J 

Thirdly, I should be quite in raptures ^th the flur pro- I 
mises of Mr. E — , if I believed he was in earnests But ^ I 
propensity of that gentleman to indulge himself in a jocobr ii 
humour upon these serious occasions, ti^ough it is very enta^ I 
taining, is not quite so good a joke as the performance d K 
those promises would be. But men of wit are apt to bee 
little whimsical. 

Fourthly, I do recollect that I myself am a little guilty of k 
what I blame so much in Mr. E — : in the last letter I wrote ^ 
you, having returned you so facetious an answer to your seriov ^ 
enquiry concerning the entertainment to be given or not to bi 
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x?en to the gentlemen of New Inn, that you most needs have 
een at a loss to collect from it my real mtentioni. My sincne 
eairej howeyer^ in this respect is, that they may fast ; and 
dng supported in this resolution, not only by an assurance 
[lat I can, and therefore ought to make a better use of my 
loney, bat also by the examples of my predecessors in the 
ime business, Mr. Barrington and Mr. Schutz, I have no 
mger any doubt concerning the propriety of condemning 
bem to abstinence upon this occasion ; and cannot but wish 
hat point may be carried, if it can be done without engaging 
rou in the trouble of any disagreeable haggling, and higgling, 
ind twisting, and wrigglmg to save my money. 

Lastly, if I am not mistaken, I owe Thurlow fiye guineas. 
h so Idnd as to pay him when he h^pens to fall in your 
ray. Yours, my dear Joe, W. C. 

The fire of the general election begins to smoke here already 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

MY OEAB 8EPHU8, Huntingdon, March 10, 1766. 

'. THiFK the remainder of Dr. Cotton's account is sixty-five 
Munds. I should have advised the payment of it before this 
ime, but the time of general payment advances apace, and I 
utve been afraid of wanting money for other purposes. In the 
)leasant month of May, I intend to discharge a half-year's 
«ckoning with Mrs. Unwin. Soon after that I shall have 
iervants' wages to pay, and half-a-y ear's maintenance of a 
mall youth whom I brought with me by way of pensioner 
bam »t. Alban's. The whole amount of these three articles 
irill be about sixty pounds. If, in these circumstances, and in 
^Ms gituation, you think I can afford to quit scores with the 
ittle Doctor, I shall be obliged to you if you will do it forth- 
rith. You may contrive, when you send him the cash, to 
ik whether he is fully paid or no, and if not, how much re- 
lains due, and unsatisfied. More debts than money has been 
ly distress this many a day, and is likely to continue so. 

I have not seen the new play, nor is my curiosity so much 
^pgy as one would have expected. We live much out of the 
leatrical sphere. My connexion with Colman is probably at 
a end, and it would give me therefore more pain than plea- 
ire to read his productions. I have seen the Epilogue and 
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think it wonderfully silly. I ask Fanny's pardon, for I reco 
lect it is Garrick's. My love to your family. 

Yours, my dear Sephus, WM. COWPER. 

Remember me to my Uncle when you see him. 

TO MBS. COWPEE, AT THE PAEK HOUSE, NEAB HABTFOBD 
MY DEAR COUSIN. 

I AM much obliged to you for Pearsall's Meditations, espedall 
as it furnishes me with ah occasion of writing to you, which : 
all I have waited for. My friends must excuse me, if 
write to none but those whh lay it fairly in my way to do 8( 
The inference I am apt to draw from their silence is, that the 
wish me to be silent too. 

I have great reason, my dear cousin, to be thankful to th 
gracious Providence that conducted me to this place. The lad; 
in whose house I live is so excellent a person, and regards m 
with a friendship so truly Christian, that I could almost fane 
my own mother restored to life again, to compensate to me fo 
aU the friends I have lost, and all my connexions broken 
She has a son at Cambridge in all respects worthy of such 
mother, the most amiable young man I ever knew. Hi 
natural and acquired endowments are very considerable ; ain 
as to his virtues, I need only say, that he is a Christian. I 
ought to be a matter<of daHy thanksgiving to me, that I ai 
admitted into the society of such persons ; and I pray God t 
make me, and keep me, worthy of them. 

Your brother Martm has been very kind to me, havia 
written to me twice in a style which, though it was once ill 
some to me, to say the least, I now know how to value. I pn 
God to forgive me the many light things I have both said as 
thought of Mm and his labours. Her^iter I shall considi 
him as a burning and a shining light, and as one of those " iA 
having turned many to righteousness, shall shine hereafter f 
the stars for ever and ever." 

So much for the state of my heart; as to my spirits, I ai 
cheerful and happy, and having peace with Giod have peac 
within myself. For the continuance of this blessing I trust I 
Him who gives it : and they who trust in Him shaU never V 
confounded. Yours affectionately, W. C. 

Huntingdoii, at the Rev. Mr. Unwin'i, 
March 12, 1766. 
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TO MBS. COWFlBy AX THE PABE HOrSE, HABTTOBD. 
MT DSAK coutnr, April 4, 1766. 

I AQBEE with yon that letters are not enential to fiinidihip : 
but they seem to be a natanl fruit of it, when they are the 
only interconrae that can be had. And a friendahip producing 
no sensible e£fects is so like indifference, that the appearance 
may easily deceive eyen an acute discemer. I retract howerer 
aU that I said in my last upon this subject, having reason to 
suspect that it proceeded nom a principle which f would dis- 
courage in mysdf upon all occasions, even a pride that felt 
itself hurt upon a mere suspicion of neglect. I have so much 
cause for humility, and so much need of it too, and eveiy httle 
sneaking resentment ii such an enemy to it, that I hope I shall 
neyer give quarter to any thing that appears in the shape of 
sullenness, or self-consequence hereafter. Alas! if my best 
Friend, who laid down His life for me, were to remember all 
the instances in which I have neglected Him, and to plead 
them against me in judgement, where should I hide my guilty 
head in the day of recompense ? I will pray therefore fcNr 
blessings upon my firiends even though they cease to be so, and 
upon my enemies though they continue such. The deceitful- 
ness of ihe natural heart is inconceivable. I know well that I 
passed upon my friends for a person at least religiously in- 
clined, if not actually religious ; and what is more wonderful, I 
thought myself a Christian, when I had no faith in Christ, 
when I saw no beauty in him that I should desire him ; in 
short, when I had neither faith nor love, nor any Christian grace 
whatever, but a thousand seeds of rebellion instead, ever- 
more springing up in enmity against him. But blessed be 
Qod, even the God who is become my salvation, the haU of 
affliction, and rebuke for sin has swept away the refuge of lies. 
It pleased the Almighty in great mercy to set all my misdeeds 
before me. At length, the storm being past, a quiet and peace- 
ful serenity of soul succeeded, such as ever attends ihe gift of 
lively faith in the all-sufficient atonement, and the sweet sense 
of mercy and pardon purchased by the blood of Christ. Thus 
did He break me and bind me up ; thus did he wound me, and 
his hands made me whole. My dear cousin, I make no apology 
for entertaining you with the history of my conversion, be- 
cause I know you to be a Christian in the stetlia^ yck^^iX. 
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of the appellation. This is, however, but a very summary ac- 
count of the matter, neither would a letter contain the astonish- 
ing particulars of it. If we ever meet again in this world, I 
wm relate them to you by word of mouth ; if not, they will 
serve for the subject of a conference in tiie next, where I 
doubt not I shall remember and record them with a gratitade 
better suited to the subject. 

Yours, my dear cousin, affectionately, W. C. 

TO MBS. COWPEBy AT THE PABK HOUSE, H/LBT70BD. 
mr DEAR COUSIN, April 17, 1766. 

As in matters unattainable by reason, and unrevealed in the 
Scripture, it is impossible to argue at aU ; so, in matters con- 
cerning which reason can only give a probable guess, and 
the Scripture has made no expucit discovery, it is, though 
not impossible to argue at all, yet impossible to argue to any 
certain conclusion. This seems to me to be the very case with 
the point in question : reason is able to form many plausible 
conjectures concerning the possibOity of our knowing each 
other in a future state ; and the Scripture has, here. and there, 
favoured us with an expression that looks at least like a slight 
intimation of it ; but because a conjecture can never amount 
to a proof, and a slight intimation cannot be construed into 
a positive assertion, therefore I think we can never come to 
any absolute conclusion upon the subject. We may indeed 
reason about the plausibility of our conjectures, and we may 
discuss, with great industry and shrewdness of argument, 
those passages in the Scripture which seem to £avour the 
opinion ; but still, no certain means having been afforded us, 
no certain end can be attained ; and after all that can be said, 
it will still be doubtM wheth^ we shall know each other 
or not. 

As to arguments founded upon human reason only, it would 
be easy to muster up a much greater number on the aflinnatm 
side of the question, than it would be worth my while to write, 
or yours to read. Let us see, therefore, what the Scripture 
says, or seems to say, towards the proof of it ; and of this Idnd 
of argument also 1 shall insert but a few oi those which seem 
to me to be the fairest and clearest for the purpose. For 
after all, a disputant on either side of this question la in danger 

of that censure of our blessed Lord's, *' Ye do err, not knowing^ 

the Scripture, nor the powet oi God.'* 
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Murables, I know it has been said, in the dispute oon- 
the intennediate state, that they are not argamenta- 
this haying been controyerted by yery wise and good 
[ the parable of Diyes and Lazarus haying been used 
x> proye an intennediate state, I see not why it may not 
riy used for the proof of any other matter which it 
rly to imply. In this parable we see that Diyes ii 
ed as knowing Lazarus, and Abraham as knowing 
h, and the discourse between them is entirely concern- 
respectiye characters and circumstances upon earth. 
refore,our Sayiour seems to countenance the notion of 
knowledge and recollection ; and if a soul that has 
shall know the soul that is sayed, surely the heirs of 
shall know and recollect each other, 
first epistle to the Thessalonians, the second chapter, 
teenth verse, St. Paul says, "What is our hope, or 
"own of rejoicing ?> Are not eyen ye in the presence 
lord Jesus Christ at his coming r For ye are our 
I joy." 

he hope which the Apostle has formed concerning 
himself refers the accomplishment of it to the coming 
;, meaning that then he should receiye the recom- 
his labours in their behalf; his joy and glory he 
ewise to the same period, both which would result 
sight of such numbers redeemed by the blessing of 
I his ministration, when he should present them be- 
preat Judge, and say, in the words of a greater than 
' Lo ! I, and the children idiom thou hast giyen me." 
LS to imply that the Apostle should know the converts, 
onyerts the Apostle, at least at the Day of Judge- 
id if then, why not afterwards ? 
the fourth chapter of that epistle, verses 13, 14, 
L I have not room to transcribe. Here the Apostle 
them under their affliction for their deceased brethren, 
them " not to sorrow as without hope ;'* and what 
pe by which he teaches them to support their spirits? 
i, "diat them which sleep in Jesus shall God bring 
." In other words, and by a fair paraphrase surely, 
sm they are only taken from them for a season, and 
should receive them at their resurrection, 
can take off the force of these texts, my deax o^^asoo^ 
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you will go a great way towards Bhaking my opinion ; if not, 
I think they must go a great way towards shalang yours. 

The reason why I did not send you my opinion of Pearsall 
was, because I had not then read mm ; I have read him since, 
and like him much, especially the latter part of him ; but you 
have whetted my curiosity to see the last letter by tearing it 
out : unless you can give me a good reason why I should not 
see it, I shall inquire for the book the first time I go to Cam- 
bridge. Perhaps I may be partial to Hervey for the sake of 
his other writings ; but I cannot give Pearsm the preference 
to him, for I think him one of the most scriptural writers in 
the world. Yours, W. C. 

TO MBS. COWPEB, AT THE PABK HOITSB, HABTTOBD. 

MT DEAR COUSIN, April 18, 1766. 

HAYiNa gone as far as I thought needful to justify the opinion 
of our meeting and knowing each other hereafter, I find, upon 
reflection, that I have done but half my business, and tha{ one 
of the questions you proposed remains entirely unconsidered, 
viz. "Whether the things of our present state will not be of too 
low and mean a nature to engage our thoughts, or make a 
part of our communications in heaven." 

The common and ordinary occurrences of life, no doubts 
and even the ties of kindred, and of all temporal interests, will be 
entirely discarded from amongst that happy society ; and pos- 
sibly even the remembrance of them done away. But it does 
not therefore follow that our spiritual concerns, even in this 
life, will be forgotten ; neither do I think that they can ever 
appear trifling to us in any the most distant period of eternity. 
God, as you say in reference to the Scripture, will be all in aU. 
But does not that expression mean that, being admitted to so 
near an aproach to our heavenly Father and Redeemer, our 
whole nature, the soul and all its faculties, will be employed 
in praising and adoring him ? Doubtless, however, this will be 
the case ; and if so, will it not furnish out a glorious theme of 
thanksgiving, to recollect "the rock whence we were hewn, and 
the hole of the pit whence we were digged?" to recollect the 
time when our faith, which under the tuition and nurture of 
the Holy Spirit has produced such a plentiful harvest of im- 
mortal bliss, was as a grain of mustard seed, ^small in itself, 
promismg but little fruit, and producing less ? to recollect the 
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TaiioQS attempts that were made upon it, by the Worid, the 
Flesh, and the Devil, and its yarious triumphs over all, by 
the assistance of God, through our Lord Jesus Christ ? At 
present, whatever our convictions may be of the sinfulness 
and corruption of our nature, we can make but a very im- 
perfect estimate either of our weakness or our guilt. Then, no 
doubt, we shall understand the full value of the wonderful sal- 
vation wrought out for us : and it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose, that, in order to form a just idea of our redemption, we 
shall be able to form a just one of the danger we have escaped ; 
when we know how weak and frail we were, surely we shall 
be more able to render due praise and honour to Hiis strength 
who fought for us ; when we know completely the hatefulness of 
sin in the sight of Gk)d, and how deeply we were tainted by 
it, we shall know how to value the blood by which we were 
cleansed as we ought. The twenty-four elders, in the fifth 
of the Revelations, give glory to Grod for their redemption out 
of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation. This 
surely unplies a retrospect to their respective conditions upon 
earth, and that each remembered out of what particular 
kindred and nation he had been redeemed ; and if so, then 
surely the minutest circumstanc^e of their redemption did not 
escape their memory. They who triumph over the Beast, in 
the fifteenth chapter, sing Uie song of Moses, the servant of 
God ; and what was that song ? A sublime record of Israel's 
deliverance and the destruction of her enemies in the Red Sea, 
typical no doubt of the song which the redeemed in Sion shall 
sing to celebrate their own salvation, and the defeat of their 
spiritual enemies. This, again, implies a recollection of the 
dangers they had before encountered, and the supplies of 
strength and ardour they had in every emergency received 
from the great deliverer out of all. These quotations do not 
indeed prove that their warfare upon earth includes a part of 
their converse with each other ; but they prove that it is a 
theme not unworthy to be heard even before the throne of 
Grod, and therefore it cannot be unfit for reciprocal commu- 
nication. 

But you doubt whether there is any communication between 
the blessed at all ; neither do I recollect any Scripture that 
proves it, or that bears any relation to the subject. But reason 
seems to require it so peremptorily, that a society mtkwiX. 
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social intercourse seems to be a solecism^ and a contradiction in 
terms ; and the inhabitants of those regions are called^ yon 
know, in Scripture, an innumerable company, and an assemblyt 
which seems to convey the idea of society as clearly as the wcnlfl 
itself. Human testimony weighs but little in matters of tins 
sort, but let it have all the weight it can : I know no greater 
names in divinity than Watts and Doddridge ; they were botii 
of this opinion, and I send you the words of the latter : — 

" Our companions in glory may probably assist us by their 
wise and good observations, when we come to make tin 
Providence of Ood, here upon earth, under the guidance and 
direction of our Lord Jesus Christ, the subject of our mutual 
corvoerseP 

Thus, my dear cousin, I have spread out my reasons before 
you for an opinion which, whether admitted or denied, affects 
not the state or interest of our soul. May our Creator, Re- 
deemer, and Sanctifier, conduct us into bis own Jerosalran; 
where there shall be no night, neither any darkness at aU; 
where we shall be free even from innocent error, and perfect 
in the light of the knowledge of Grod in the face of Jesus 
Christ. Yours ffidthfolly, W. C. 

TO ME. JOSEPH HILL, 
AT THE CHANCERY OFFICE, LONDON, OR IN COOKE's COURT, CARET 

STREET, Lincoln's inn fields. 
If not at either of the above places, to be forwarded to him immediately. 
DEAR SEPHUS, Aug. 16, 1766. 

UNCEETAnr whether or no this will ever reach your handflb 
I shaU lay an embargo upon all that wit and humour wludi 
generally pours itself out in my epistles, and only write tbs 
needful. 

I have a bill to pay here, and immediate occasion for ctfk 
besides. Twenty pounds will answer both these emergendM. 
I should be glad, therefore, if my finances will stretch so fti» 
of a bank note by the first opportunity to that amount. 

I am much concerned to hear of Ashley's illness. Ton w3i 
oblige me by sending me some account of him. 

Yours, dear Joe, W^. COWPBB. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
DEAR SBPHUS. No dSlft 

/ nssT you a scrap this morning, but the post not being ys^ 
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gone Duty I shall trouble you with another scrap, upon the 
subject of yours which I have just received. 

I am sorry my finances are not only exhausted, but over- 
dmwn. This b^g the case I shall choose to let the draper's 
bill at this place remain unpaid a while longer, till cash comes 
UL I shall lower my demands therefore, and, instead of twenty 
pounds, must beg of you to convey to me five guineas for im- 
mediate use. My brother is gone into the North, n^ith no 
more money than he wants, and will return I suppose, wanting 
more than he has. I thought he had made out our account 
with Eamonson, for I charged him by letter, just before he set 
out for London, not to forget it. 

These deficiencies of money frighten me, lest I should not 
be able to continue in this comfortable retreat, for I shall never, 
I doubt, find such another. Another half-year will be due to 
Mr. Unwin in November, which must be paid him at the time, 
if I sell the only hundred I have for the purpose. I was 
always good at selling. It has, as you say, been an expensive 
year : I shall hope better things of the next. 

I rejoice, with you in the snugness of your situation, and 
if you continue to like it, wish you may always continue to be 
in the same or just such another. 

My love attends your family. Yours, dear Joe, 

W^. COWPER. 

TO MES. COWPEE, AT THE PAEK HOUSE, HAETFOBD. 
MT DBAR COUSIN, Huntingdon, Sept. 3, 1766. 

It is reckoned, you know, a great achievement to silence 
an opponent in disputation ; and your silence was of so long a 
continuance, that i might well begin to please myself with the 
apprehension of having accomplished so arduous a matter. 
To be serious, however, I am not sorry that what I have said 
concerning our knowle(]^e of each other in a future state, has a 
little inclined you to the aJBirmative. For though the redeemed 
of the Lord shall be sure of being as happy in that state as 
infinite power, employed by infinite goodness, can make them, 
and therefore it may seem immatenal whether we shall, or 
shall not recollect each other hereafter, yet our present happi- 
ness at least is a little interested in the question. A parent, a 
£iend, a wife, must needs, I think, feel a httle heartache at 
the thought of an eternal separation from the objects of hec 
B. 0. — 2. O 
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regard ; and not to know them, when she meets them in t 
hfi^, or never to meet them at all, amounts, Uiongh no 
gether, yet nearly to the same thing. Remember i 
diink she needs must. To hear that Siey are happy i 
deed be no small addition to her own felicity ; but to se 
so, will surely be a greater. Thus at least it appears 
present human apprehension; consequently, therefc 
think that when we leave them, we lose them fcnr ev( 
we must remain eternally ignorant whether they, that wei 
of our flesh, and bone or our bone, partake with us of c 
glory, or are disinhented of their heavenly portion, mm 
a dismal gloom over all our present connexions. For n 
part, this life is such a momentary thing, and all its ix 
have so shrunk in my estimation, since by the grace 
Lord Jesus Christ I became attentive to the things of ai 
that, like a worm in the bud of all my friendships and aflle 
this very thought would eat out the heart of them all, h 
thousand ; and were their date to terminate with this 
think I should have no inclination to cultivate and ii 
such a fugitive business. Yet friendship is necessary 
happiness here; and built upon Christian principles 
wluch only it can stand, is a thing even of religious sanct 
for what is that love which the Holy Spirit, speaking 
John, so much inculcates, but friendship ? the only love 
deserves the name ; a love which can toil, and watch, an 
itself, and go to death for its brother. Worldly fiieD 
are a poor weed compared with this ; and even this ur 
spirit in the bond of peace would suflFer, in my mind a1 
could I think it were only coeval with our earthly mai 
It may possibly argue ereat weakness in me, in this in 
to stand so much in need of future hopes to support me 
discharge of present duty. But so it is : — I am far, I 
very far from being perfect in Christian love, or any 
divme attainment, and am therefore unwilling to forego 
ever may help me in my progress. 

Your are so kind as to inquire after my health, for 
reason I must tell you, what otherwise would not be 
mentioning, that I have lately been just enough indispo 
convince me that not only human life in general, but m 
particular, hangs by a slender thread. 1 am tstout e 
in appearance, yet a ^^ 'iWsie«& ^^tsi^^Il^a me. I hai 
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a severe shake, and the hnilding is not so firm as it was. But 
I bless God for it with all my heart. If the inner man be but 
strengthened day by day, as, I hope, under the renewing in- 
fluences of the Holy Ghost it will be, no matter how soon the 
outward is dissolved. He who has in a manner raised me 
firom the dead, in a literal sense, has given me the grace, I 
trust, to be ready at the shortest notice to surrender up to 
him that life which I have twice received from him. Whether 
I live or die, I desire it may be to His glory, and it must be 
to my happiness. I thank God that I have those amongst my 
kindred to whom I can write without reserve my sentiments 
upon this subject, as I do to you. A letter upon any other 
subject is more insipid to me than ever my task was when a 
schoolboy; and I say not this in vain glory, God forbid ! but 
to show you what the Almighty, whose name I am unworthy 
to mention, has done for me, the chief of sinners. Once he 
was a terror to me, and his service, oh what a weariness it was ! 
Now I can say I love him, and his holy name, and I am never 
so happy as when I speak of his mercies to me. 

Your's, dear cousin, W. C. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
DEAR JOE, Oct. 9, 1766. 

It would be rather an unreasonable proceeding methinks, to 
trouble you so frequently as I do with my paltry affairs, and 
by way of recompense to make use of your money without 
remembering to restore it. That I may act therefore more in 
character as a reasonable being, I desire you will be so kind as 
to send me a letter of attorney to empower you to sell as much 
of the hundred pounds as my arrears with you amount to. 
Mr. Unwin's forty guineas will be due on the eleventh of 
November. If my treasury has been sufficiently replenished 
to answer that demand, or is likely to be so before the time 
mentioned, well and good. If not, I must beg you to dis- 
patch the whole hundred pounds, that the money may be 
forthcoming. My draper's bill, amounting to about fourteen 
pounds, I shall endeavour to discharge out of my right breeches 
pocket, which I hope will be rich enough for the purpose. 

My brother is returned from Yorkshire, and will send you 
a copy of our account with Eamonson. He thought he had 
given you one when he saw you in town, having written it wjI 
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for that purpose ; but certainly forgot it, as he did his great 
coat, which he has left at an inn upon the north road, besides 
haying with the same noble contempt of wealth and self-inte- 
rest, accepted half a moidore from an innkeeper, made of tin, 
and not worth a penny. I laugh at his carelessness, and so 
does he. Whether laughing at it be the way to cure it, time 
will show. 

X direct this to your office lest it should not find you at 
Taplow. My love to your family, and believe me ever yours, 

W**. COWPER. 

TO MBS. COWPEB, AT THE PAEK HOrSE, HABTFOBD. 

MY DEAR COUSIN, Huntingdon, Oct. 20, 1766. 

I AM very sorry for poor Charles's illness, and hope you will 
soon have cause to thank God for his complete recovery. We 
have an epidemical fever in this country likewise, which leaves 
behind it a continual sighing, almost to suffocation ; not that 
I have seen any instance of it, for, blessed be God ! our family 
have hitherto escaped it, but such was the account I heard <J 
it this morning. 

I am obliged to you for the interest you take in my welfare, 
and for your inquiring so particularly after the manner in 
which my time passes here. As to amusements, I mean 
what the world calls such, we have none ; the place indeed 
swarms with them, and cards and dancing are the professed 
business of almost all the gentle inhabitants of Huntingdon. 
We refiise to take part in them, or to be accessaries to this 
way of murdering our time, and by so doing have acquired 
the name of Methodists. Having told you how we do not spend 
our time, I will next say how we do. We breakfast commonly 
between eight and nine; till eleven, we read either the Scripture, 
or the sermons of some faithful preacher of those holy mys- 
teries ; at eleven we attend divine service, which is performed 
here twice every day ; and from twelve to three we separate 
and amuse ourselves as we please. During that interval I 
either read in my own apartment, or walk, or ride, or work in 
the garden. We seldom sit an hour after dinner, but if tiie 
weather permits adjourn to the garden, where with Mrs. Unwin 
and her son I have generally the pleasure of religious con- ; 
versation till tea-time. If it rains, or is too windy for walkio^ 
we either converse within doors, or sing some hymns of Ma^ j 
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tell 5#mr t&oc «iiSL « .ixh » ta» » rmsuuai Tr:n Ur uD»r&< 
clKcxfiiiaiaK ; mwtmii me^ ▼/% im ul lunrr. mu i^^nl '(JK»:«ut:<' 
H contr as hmfiXMi. Sin*, ^.^vwm isat uminc i natitmiu iift:*> 
iaa^ fiv Bu^ aui I iota 4rnnif*liiiii£ ^/^^ ik.-: i liim iok :«>r 
ler, mnd hier mil «u£ L tth Tmrtunrt. 2\tt*i^n iv -ni* •rtiu /f 

iD, for & heart en luue x. 

I hsTC hoii Bumy an^nins 'iumociTs ahi;ac 'Stk^nic -^niifr^ 
nd I befecv* ^T^ry rurr ntm^tm jk apt &? ?;h:ak luswuclf cmlIim 
ipon for th«t pnrpoiifs ; hot it hiw pieutKii 0«.«dL bv tth^ic^j^ 
rnich that u no EUE«ii to picrticizlamff. to zi^f: me tuU $aci;^- 
Rcdon as to ih* propriety of •ieciinuaj: it:; iad^rt^i. ;hv>\ >*hv» 
ATe the least idea of what I have suizVnfd frv-iu ca^ Javavl v>/ 
lablic exhibitioQS, will readilT ejLciLse luy ue\ifr actt^m^vun^ 
hem hereafter. In the meautinie, if it plea^ the AUui^ht\\ 
may be an instrument of turning many to the truth in a pri- 
"ate way, and I hope thatmv endeavours in thi» \kay liave not 
leen entirely unsuccessful, bad I the zeal of Moj^en, 1 alumUl 
rant an Aaron to be my spokesman. 

Yours eyer, my dear cousin, \\\ {\ 

TO JOSEPH lIILIi, ESQ. 
DVAR SKPHU9, Oct. 27. ITHA. 

[p every dealer and chapman vas connected vitli creiliturA 
like you, the poor commissioners of bnnkruptH woiilil be niintnl 
[ can only wonder at you, considering my kuhcli Hi iiiiiiiinu 
m debt, and my slender ability to pay. After all, I fim Hi'tHUi 
that the poor stock must sutfer. NVben I ^^rotr iny Inar, lUt. 
|iayment of my boy*s l)oard was fartbi-r difitAur, rlnr^fof^- I 
■appose it was that I did not mfrntion it. Mr. Iva/Mkc bill 
too being a growing eviJ, though at tbat iuiit: \ \\vi»x\vy\ (•\ 
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paying it out of my pocket, must I find receive its satisfaction 
trom another quarter. The former of these demands amounts 
to ahout six pounds, and the latter to about sixteen, and has 
waited so long for payment that in a little time my credit and 
interest in that gentleman will begin to totter. My finances 
will never be able to satisfy these craving necessities, without 
leaving my debt to you entirely unsatisfied. And though I 
know you are sincere in what you say, and as willing to wait 
for your money as heart can wi^, yet quare, whether the next 
half year, which will bring its expenses with it, will be more 
propitious to you than the present ? The succeeding half years 
may bear a close resemblance to their insolvent predecessors 
continually ; and unless we break bank some time or other, 
your proposal of payment may be always what it is at present. 
What matters it, therefore, to reprieve the stock, which must 
come to execution at last ? 

I am heartily glad my uncle ^ has recovered his spirits ; and 
desire you wiU remember me to all your associates at Taplow. 
I sympathise with you upon the fugitive nature of the longest 
vacation, and wish, for your sake, that the chancellor would 
pack up his great seal, and hold his court in your neighbour- 
hood. Yours ever, W. C. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

DEAR SEPHUS, NOY. 12, 1766. 

I DEEW yesterday for Mr. Unwin's money, and when I haye 
drawn about six pounds more for the young gentleman's main- 
tenance whose birth and parentage you enquire after, I shall 
have drawn my last for the present. 

He is the son of a drunken cobbler at St. Alban's who would 
probably have starved him to death by this time, or haye 
poisoned him with gin, if Providence had not thrown him in 
my way to rescue him. I was glad of an opportunity to show 
some mercy in a place where I had received so much ; and 
hope God will give a blessing to my endeavours to preserve 
him. He is a fine boy, of a good temper and understanding ; 
and if the notice that is taken of him by the neighbourhood 
do not spoil him, will probably turn out well : for farther 
particulars enquire of Dr. Cotton. 

At present I have thoughts of dealing with him much after 
the same manner, when he is a year or two older, as with mj 
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mMOiMrviiit. He will be aboa nme jan ef a^ vImb bt 
imn leaves me ; «1 wiiidi tinie I dunk i£ takmg hoi into mj 
lerrice, for lie will be old CBOogb to do aQ the butoMt for 
rhich I shall want faim, and of a li^t ace to be tan^t the 
nde and m jslery of a Iwecchfii maker, lliis, tboo^ no( m 
dieap a way as keeping no serrant, will jet be a coandenble 
laying to me;, for I ahaU hare bat one to maintain utftrad of 
wo, and in the mean time an advantage will result from it, 
lot to be OTeriooked, the seeming him, I mean, from ill ez- 
implea and bad oompany, which, if I torn him quite loose 
into another fiunilj, cannot be so easilT done. But after all, 
my measoies in this instance, and in all others, are precarious 
things, because my income is so. Bat God will oider sll for 
the best. 

I am sorry my onde's disorder still hangs about him. The 
s;rief of a wounded qnrit is of all the most dreadful. Gixe 
my sincere love to your £unily and all my firiends» and belieTe 
me, dear Joe, 

Tour's very affectionately, W". COWPER. 

TO MBS. COWPEB. 

MY DEAR COUSIN, MlTCh 11, 1767. 

To find those whom I love, clearly and strongly persuaded 
of evangelical truth, gives me a pleasure superior to any that 
this world can afford me. Judge then, whether your letter, 
In which the body and substance of a saving faith is so 
evidently set forth, could meet vrith a lukewarm reception at my 
hands, or be entertained with indifference ! Would you know 
the true reason of my long silence ? Conscious that my reli- 
gious principles are genendly excepted against, and that the 
conduct they produce, wherever they are heartily maintained, 
is still more the object of disapprobation than those princi- 
ples themselves ; and remembering that I had made both the 
one and. the other known to you, without having any clear 
assurance that our faith in Jesus was of the same stamp and 
character, I could not help thinking it possible that you might 
disapprove both my sentiments and practice ; that you miffht 
think the one unsupported by Scripture, and the oUier whim- 
sical and unnecessarily strict and rigorous, and consequently 
would be rather pleased vrith the suspension of a correspon- 
dence, which a different way of thinking upon so momentous 
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a subject as that we wrote upon, was likely to render tedious 
and irksome to you. 

I have told you the truth from my heart ; forgive me these 
injurious suspicions, and never imagine that I shall hear frt)m 
you upon this delightful theme without a real joy, or without 
prayer to God to prosper you in the way of his truth, — his 
sanctifying and saving truth. The book you mention lies now 
upon my table. Marshall is an old acquaintance of mine : I 
have both read him and heard him read with pleasure and edifi- 
cation. The doctrines he maintains are, imder the influence of 
the spirit of Christ, the very life of my soul, and the soul of all 
my happiness : that Jesus is a present Saviour from the guilt 
of sin by his most precious blood, and from the power of it 
by his Spirit ; that corrupt and wretched in ourselves, in him, 
and in him only, we are complete ; that being united to Jesus 
by a lively faith, we have a solid and eternal interest in his obe- 
dience and sufiPerings, to justifyus before the face of our heavenly 
Father ; and that all this inestimable treasure, the earnest of 
which is in grace, and its consummation in glory, is given, freely 
given to us of Grod ; in short, that he hath opened the king- 
dom of heaven to all believers. These are the truths which, 
by the grace of God, shall ever be dearer to me than life itself ; 
shall ever be placed next my heart, as the throne whereon the 
Saviour himself shall sit, to sway all its motions, and reduce 
that world of iniquity and rebellion to a state of filial and af- 
fectionate obedience to the will of the most Holy. 

These, my dear cousin, are the truths, to which by nature we 
are enemies. They debase the sinner, and exalt the Saviour, 
to a degree which the pride of our hearts, (till Almighty grace 
subdues them,) is determined never to allow. May the Al- 
mighty reveal his Son in our hearts continually more and more, 
and teach us to increase in love towards him continually, for 
having given us the unspeakable riches of Christ ! 

Yours faithfully, W. C. 

TO MES. OOWPEE. 
MT DEAR COUSIN, March 14, 1767. 

I JUST add a line by way of postscript to my last, to apprize 
you of the arrival of a very dear friend of mine at the Park on 
Friday next, the son of Mr. Unwin, whom I have desired to 
call on you, in his way from London to Huntingdon. If you 
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knew him as well as I do, yoa would lore him as mudi. But 
I leave the youngman to tpeaik for himiirff, which he is Tcry 
able to do. He is ready poaaessed of an answer to ererr ques- 
tion you can possibly ask concerning me, and knows my whole 
story from first to last. I eiYe yon this prerions notice, becanse 
I Imow you are not fond of strange Cues, and becanse I 
thought it would in some degree sare him the pain of an- 
nouncing himself. 

I am become a great florist, and shrub-doctor. If the Major 
can make up a small packet of seeds, that will make a figure 
in a garden^ where we have Uttle else besides jessamine and 
honey-suckle; such a packet I mean as may be put in one's fob, 
I will promise to take great care of them, as I ought to yalue 
natiyes of the Park. They must not be such howeyer as 
require great skill in the management, for at present I haye no 
skill to spare. 

I think Marshall one of the best writers, and the most 
spiritual expositor of Scripture, I eyer read. I admire the 
strength of his argument, and the clearness of his reason- 
ings, upon those piffts of our most holy religion which are 
generally least understood, (eyen by real Christians,) as mas- 
terpieces of the kind. His section upon the union of the soul 
with Christ is an instance of what I mean, in which he has 
spoken of a most mysterious truth with admirable perspicuity, 
and with great good sense, making it all the while subser- 
yient to his main purport of proying holiness to be the fruit 
and efifect of faith. 

I subjoin thus much upon that author, because, though 
you desired my opinion of him, I remember that in my last 
I rather left you to find it out by inference, than expressed it as 
1 ought to haye done. I neyer met with a man who under- 
stood the plan of salyation better, or was more happy in ex- 
plaining it. W. C. 

TO MES. COWPEB, AT THE PABK HOUSE, HAETFORD. 
MY DEAR COUSIN, Huntingdon, April 3, 1767. 

You sent my friend Unwin home to us charmed with your kind 
reception of him, and with eyery thing he say at the Park. 
Shall I once more giye you a peep into my yile and deceitful 
heart ? What motiye do you think lay at the bottom of my 
conduct when I desired lum to call upon you ? I did not sus- 
pect at first that pride and yain glory had any i^\i»x^ vcl\^\\s>^ 
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quickly after I had recommended the yisit to him^ I discoTered 
in that fruitful soil the very root of the matter. Tou know I 
am a stranger here ; all such are suspected characters, unleiB 
they hring meir credentials with them. To this moment, I 
heheve, it is matter of speculation in the place, whence I came, 
and to whom I belong. 

Though my friend, you may suppose, before I was admitted 
an inmate here, was satisfied that I was not a mere vagabond, 
and has since that time received more convincing proofs of 
my spoimbilitj/, yet I could not resist the opportunity of fur- 
nishing him wiUi ocular demonstration of it, by introducing 
him to one of my most splendid connexions ; that when he 
hears me called " That fellow Coioper/' which has happened 
heretofore, he may be able, upon unquestionable evidence, to 
assert my gentlemanhood, and reheve me from the weight of 
that opprobrious appellation. Oh pride ! pride ! it deceives 
with the subtlety of a serpent, and seems to walk erect, though 
it crawls upon the earth. How will it twist and twine itaSf 
about, to get from under the Cross, which it is the glory of our 
Christian calling to be able to bear with patience and good will 
They who can guess at the heart of a stranger, and you 
especially, who are of a compassionate temper, will be more 
ready, perhaps, to excuse me in this instance, than I can be 
to excuse myself. But in good truth it was abominable pride 
of heart, indignation, and vanity, and deserves no better name. 
How should such a creature be admitted into those pure and 
sinless mansions, where nothing shall enter that defileth, did 
not the blood of Christ, applied by the hand of faith, take away 
the guilt of sin, and leave no spot or stain behind it ? Oh what 
continual need have I of an Almighty, All-sufficient Saviour ! 
I am glad you are acquainted so particularly with all the cir- 
cumstances of my story, for I know that your secrecy and discre- 
tion may be trusted with any thing. A thread of mercy ran 
through all the intricate maze of those afliictive providences, 
so mysterious to myself at the time, and which must ever re- 
main so to all, who will not see what was the great design of 
them ; at the judgement-seat of Christ the whole shall be laid 
open. How is the rod of iron changed into a sceptre of love! 
I thank you for the seeds ; I have committed some of each 
sort to the ground, whence they wiU soon spring up like so 
many mementos to Tennnd me oi m^ Mends at the rark. 
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TO JOflXTH HILL, X8Q. 

ssAB. JOB, Hay 14, 1767. 

I 019XT know that I mm once the happy owner of a red-leather 
trunk, and that my brother^ when I first saw him at Cam- 
bridge, upon my enquiring after my papers, &c., told me that 
in a red-leather tmnk they were all safely deposited. The 
whole contents of it are little worth, and if I never see them 
more, I shall be but very moderately afflicted by the loss, 
though I tancy the trunk upon the road will prove to be the 
very trunk in question. 

Together widi your letter came a bill from my quondam 
hosier, in Fleet Street, Mr. Reynolds, for the sum of two 
pounds ten shillings, desiring present payment, cash being 
scarce. I sent him an order for the money by this day's post. 
My Aiture expenses in the hosiery way will be small, for Mrs. 
UnwiQ knits all my stockings, and would knit my hats too, if 
that were possible. 

I imagine my brother will be in town about midsummer, 
when he will be able to confer with you upon the subject of 

the inexorable Mr. E , more to the purpose than I can by 

letter. 

Having conmienced gardener, I study the arts of pruning, 
sowing, and planting ; and enterprise every thing in that way, 
from melons down to cabbages. I have a large garden to dis- 
play my abihties in, and, were we twenty miles nearer London, 
I might turn higgler, and serve your honour with cauliflowers, 
and brocoh, at the best Jiand. I shall possibly now and then 
desire you to call at the seed-shop, in your way to Westmin- 
ster, though sparingly. Should I do it often, you would begin 
to think you had a mother-in-law at Berkhampstead. 

Yours, dear Joe, W. COWPER. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
DEAR JOE, June 16, 1767. 

This part of the world is not productive of much news, un- 
less the coldness of the weather be so, which is excessive for 
the season. We expect, or rather experience a warm contest 
between the candidates for the county : the preliminary move- 
ments of bribery, threatening, and drunkenness, being already 
taken.. The Sandwich interest seems to shake, though both 
parties are veryjsanguine. Lord Carysfort is supposed to be 
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in great jeopardy, though as yet, I imagine, a clear judgement 
cannot be formed ; for a man may have all the noise on his 
side, and yet lose his election. You know me to be an unin- 
terested person, and I am sure I am a very ignorant one in 
things of this kind. I only wish it was oyer, for it occasions 
the most detestable scene of profligacy and riot that can be 
imagined. Yours ever, W''. COWPER. 

TO MBS. OOWPEB, AT THE PABK HOUSE, HABTFOBD. 

MY DEAR COUSIN, Huntingdon, July 13, 1767. 

The newspaper has told you the truth. Poor Mr. Unwin being 
flung from his horse, as he was going to the church on Sunday 
morning, received a dreadful fixture on the back part of the 
skull, under which he languished till Thursday evening, andthen 
died. This awful dispensation has left an impression upon 
our spirits, which will not presently be worn off. He died in a 
poor cottage, to which he was carried immediately after his fall 
about a mile from home ; and his body could not be brought 
to his house till the spirit was gone to Him who gave it. May 
it be a lesson to us to watch, since we know not the day nor 
the hour when our Lord cometh ! 

The effect of it upon my circumstances will only be a change 
of the place of my abode. For I shall stOl, by God's leave, 
continue with Mrs. Unwin, whose behaviour to me has always 
been that of a mother to a son. We know not yet where we 
shall settle, but we trust that the Lord, whom we seek, will go 
before us, and prepare a rest for us. We have employed our 
friend Haweis, Dr. Conyers of Helmsl^y in Yorkshire, and Mr. 
Newton of Olney, to look out a place for us, but at present are 
entirely ignorant under which of the three we shall settle, or 
whether under either. I have written to my Aunt Madan, to 
desire Martin to assist us with his enquiries. It is probable 
we shall stay here till Michaelmas. W. G. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
]>BAB JOB, Huntingdon, July 16, 1767. 

YoTJB wishes that the newspapers may have misinformed you 
are vain. Mr. Unwin is dead, and died in the manner there 
mentioned. At nine o'clock on Sunday morning he was in 
perfect health, and as likely to Hve twenty years as either of 
UB ; and before ten was stretched speechless and senseless upon 
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a flock bed, in a poor cottage, where (it being imposcible to 
remove him) he died on Thursday evening. I heaid his dying 
groans, the effect of great agony, for he iras a strong man, and 
much convulsed in his last moments. The feir short intervals 
of sense that were indulged him he spent in earnest prayer, 
and in expressions of a &m trust and confidence in the only 
Saviour. To that strong hold we must all resort at last, if we 
would have hope in our death ; when every other refuge fails, we 
are glad to fly to the only shdter, to which we can repair to any 
purpose ; and happy is it for us when, the false ground we 
have chosen for ourselves being broken under us, we find our- 
selves obliged to have recourse to the rock which can never 
be shaken. When this is our lot, we receive great and un- 
deserved mercy. 

Our society will not break up, but we shall settle in some 
other place ; where, is at present uncertain. 

Yours, W. C. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

MY DEAR JOB, Olncy, Sept. 21, 1767. 

I EBTTTRK you thauks for your information in the law matter, 
and shall be obliged to you for further assurances when you 
can consult your authorities. 

Many more thanks are due to you for the tender and friendly 
manner in which you bring me acquainted with the distress 
that attends my circumstances. I beg, my friend, that you 
will no longer inake any objection to the sale of the huncfced 
pounds. I cannot be easy till that is done ; my peace of 
mind is concerned in it. Not because I suspect you of the 
least anidety about payment, but because I abhor the thought 
of trespassing upon the goodness of a faithful friend. My 
brother has a letter of attorney already to empower him to 
receive the interest ; but I believe it extends no further. Send 
me one therefore to empower you to sell the principal, and I 
shall be easy : as to any future exigencies I am entirely so. 
My expenses hereafter will be so much reduced in some capital 
articles, that I have not the least remaining doubt but that the 
income of my future years will be much more than sufficient 
for the demands of them. I might say something of this sort 
before, perhaps unadvisedly, and the event proves it to have 
been so ; but now I say it upon good warrant, and cannot he 
mistaken. 
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I could wish, if it can be so managed, that the sale of the 
stock might be kept secret from my family, because it would 
probably alarm their fears upon my account, and possibly once 
more awaken their resentment. But the Lord's will be done, 
whatever it be. If they must know it, you will do me the 
kindness to assure them from me, that I have taken such order 
about my circumstances as that there can be no danger of ex- 
ceeding them hereafter. Only I beg to be excused descending 
to particulars. Once more I entreat it as a favour, and shafi 
consider it as a new proof of your attention to my happiness, 
that you will consent to the sale of the stock, and take mea- 
sures for that purpose immediately. It cannot possibly be an 
inconvenience to me, nor can I possibly in any emergency 
whatever, make a better use of it. 

My love to your mother and sisters. 

Yours ever, W". COWPER*. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
DEAR JOB, Olney, Oct. 10, 1767. 

I AM obliged to you for complying with my request, and shall 
be glad to have the matter expedited as fast as may be. 

One more law question ; and I believe the last, — A man 
holds lands in right of his wife, the rents payable half-yearly, 
viz. at Lady-day, and Michaelmas ; dies in July. Are not the 
rising rents the property of the widow ? I mean, the rent of 
the whole last half-year. You are a better counsellor than I 
was, but I think you have much such a client in me, as I had 
in Dick Harcourt. Much good may do you with me ! 

Neither have I any map to consult, at present, but by what 
remembrance I have of the situation of this place in the last 
I saw, it lies at the northernmost point of the county. We 
are just five miles beyond Newport Pagnell. I am willing to 
suspect that you make this enquiry with a view to an interview^ 
when time shall serve. We may possibly be settled in our 
own house in about a month, where so good a friend of mine 
will be extremely welcome to Mrs. Unwin. We shall have a 

1 On the back of this letter Lady Hesketh writes : — " This letter actu- 
ally makes my heart bleed ! Oh what must have been the sensations of 
such a heart as his while writing it ! I don't know whether I could be 
cruel enough to wish Lord T. to see this and some others of this parcel. 
But surely he could not see such letters from 8uoh a friend without a 
degree of remorse that I could not wish to my greatest enemy." 
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bed, and a warm firenside, at your service, if yoa can come 
before next sammOT ; and if not, a parlonr that looks the 
north wind fnll in the £aee, where you may be as cool as in 
the groves of Valombrosa. 

Yoursy my dear Sephns, 

affectionately ever, W^. COWPER. 
P.S. The stock is in the three per cent, consols. You may 
send the letter of attorney by the waggon from the George in 
Smithfield. It sets out on Tuesday morning early. But upon 
recollection, it had better come by the post. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

DEAR JOE, 0]nej, Not. 10, 1767. 

IiiTCLOSED you have the letter of attorney. I shall be glad 
if you will find an opportunity of sending me six guineas, in 
a parcel by the Olney waggon, which sets out from the George 
in Smithfield early on Tuesday morning, therefore it must be 
sent to the inn on Monday night. 

It seems to me, though it did not occur to me at first, that 
you may be drawn into circumstances disagreeable to your de- 
Ucacy by being laid under the restraint of secrecy with respect 
to the sale of this money. I desire therefore that if any 
questions are asked about the manner in which my arrears to 
you have been discharged, you will declare it at once. 

. Yours sincerely, W^. COWPER. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
DEAR SEPHUS, Jan. 21, 1768. 

The notes arrived safe last night. We rejoice that the venison 
proved good. Pray send me word in your next whether 
Grainger the tailor is dead or alive. So much for the needful. 
You are always busy, and I am just going to be so, which 
will make brevity and conciseness convenient to us both. 

Yours faithfully and truly, W^. COWPER. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
DEAR JOE, May 3, 1768. 

I SHALL be obliged to you if you will send me a ten pound 
note by the first opportunity, and at the same time I shall be 
glad to be informed of the state of my finances. The last 
time I wrote I begged you would be so good 8& \«> \j^ TOft 
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'whether Grainger is to be found above ground or no ; if he ii^ 
whether he lives where he did, or has changed his dwelling; 
and if not, where his executors, administrators or assigns, are 
to be met with. You will oblige me too, and so will your 
little tiney mother, if you will favour me with Mrs. Rebecca 
Cowper's receipt to pickle cabbage. My respects wait on her 
and your sisters, viz. your mother, not mine. You will ascribe 
my dryness and conciseness in the epistolary way to almost 
a total disuse of my pen. My youth and my scribbling vein 
are gone together, and unless they had been better employed 
it is fit they should. 

Yours aflfectionately, W^. COWPER. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, SSQ. 
DEAR jOEf Olney, May 7, 1768. 

THAJfKS for the receipt and for the note. When you come 
this way next, I hope your business will not be so impatient 
We can show you a beautiful country, though not much cele- 
brated in song, and a fine long town, pretty clean in summer- 
time and full of poor folks. My love to Mrs. Doe, and thanks 
for the exercise of her transcribing abilities, not forgetting 
the rest of your household. 

I shall want to draw for eighty pounds next month, and 

intend to leave the remainder by way of nest egg. 

Yours affectionately, W^. COWPER. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

DEAR JOE, Olney, June 16» 1768. 

I THANK you for so full an answer to so. empty an epistle. 
If Olney famished any thing for your amusement, you cuiould 
have it in return ; but occurrences here are as scarce as en- 
cumbers at Christmas. 

I visited St. Alban's about a fortnight since in person, and I 
visit it every day in thought. The recollection of what passed 
there and the consequences that followed it, fill my mind 
continually, and make the circumstances of a poor transient 
half-spent life so insipid and unafiecting, that I have no heart 
to think or write much about them. Whether the nation is 
worshiping Mr. Wilkes or any other idol, is of httle moment 
to one who hopes and believes that he shall shortly stand in the 
presence of the great and blessed €k)d. I thank him, that he 
has given me such a deep impressed persuasion of this awfol 
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truth, as a thousand worlds would not purchase from me. It 
gives a relish to every blessing, and makes every trouble light. 
Affectionately yours, W. C. 

TO MBS. COWPKE. 
MY DSAR COUSIN, 

I HATE not been behind hand in reproaching myself with neg- 
lect, but desire to take shame to myself for my unprofitable- 
ness in this, as weU as in all other respects. I take the next 
immediate opportunity however of thanking you for yours, and 
of assuring you that, mstead of being surprised at your silence, 
1 rather wonder that you, or any of my friends, have any room 
left for so careless and negligent a correspondent in your me- 
mories. I am obliged to you for the mteUigence you send me 
cf my kindred, and rejoice to hear of their welfare. He who 
Mttles the bounds of our habitations has at length cast our lot 
at a great distance from each other ; but I do not tlierefore 
forget their former kindness to me, or cease to be interested 
in Sieir weU being. You hve in the centre of a world I know 
jrou do not dehght in. Happy are you, my dear friend, in being 
•ble to discern the insufficiency of all it can afford to fill and 
satisfy the desires of an immortal soul. That God who created ' 
lis for the enjoyment of himself lias determined in mercy that 
it shall fall us here, in order that the blessed result of all our 
enquiries after happiness in tlie creature may be a warm 
pursuit and a close attachment to our true interests, in fellow- 
ship and communion with Him, through the name and media- 
tion of a dear Redeemer. I bless his goodness and grace, that I 
have any reason to hope I am a partaker with you in the desire 
after better things than are to be found in a world polluted 
with sin, and therefore devoted to destruction. May He 
enable us both to consider our present life in its only true light, 
as an opportunity put into our hands to glorify him amongst 
men, by a conduct suited to his word and will. I am misera- 
bly defective in this holy and blessed art ; but I hope there is 
at the bottom of all my sinful infirmities a sincere desire to live 
just so long as I may be enabled, in some poor measure, to 
answer the end of my existence in this respect, and then to 
obey the summons, and attend him in a world where they who 
are his servants here shall pay him an unsinful obedience for 
ever. Your dear mother is too good to me, and ^\xt& «k xcksst^ 
s. 0.— 2. -R 
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charitable construction upon my silence than the fiict wil 
warrant. I am not better employed than I should be in corres- 
ponding with her. I have that within which hinders me wretch- 
edly in every thing that I ought to do, but is prone to trifle, 
and let time and every good thing run to waste. I hope 
however to write to her soon. 

My love and best wishes attend Mr. Cowper, and all thai 
enquire after me. May Grod be with you, to bless you, and dc 
you good by all his dispensations ; don't forget me when you 
are speaking to our best Friend before his mercy-seat. 

Yours ever, W. C. 

N. B. I am not married, 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
DEAR JOE, Oct. 20, 1768. 

By this time, I presume, you are returned to the precincts of 
the law. The latter end of October, I know, generally puts 
an end to your relaxations ; such as reading upon sunshiny 
banks, and contemplating the clouds, as you lie upon your 
back. 

Permit it to be one of the aliena negotia centum^ which are 
now beginning to buzz in your ears, to send me a twenty pound 
note by the first opportunity. I beg my affectionate respects 
to my friends in Cook's Court, and am, dear Sephus, 

Yours sincerely, W^. COWPER. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

DEAR JOE, Olney, August 5, 1769. 

The note came safe. 

My brother left us last Saturday, and is now I suppose w- 
fresmng his lungs with the pure air which blows upon the 
Welsh mountains ; if indeed his lungs, which have been so 
long used to the fogs of Alma Mater, can be refreshed by the 
thin atmosphere of Snowdon or Plinlimmon. 

I find that the vacancy I left at St. Alban's is filled up by a 
near relation. May the same Hand which struck oflf my fet- 
ters, deliver her also out of the House of Bondage ; and may 
she say when she comes forth, what I hope to be able to say 
from my heart, while I have breath to utter it — It is good for 
me that I was afflicted. 

Yours, my dear Joe, with my love to all who 

enquire after me, W*'. COWPER. 
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TO ME8. OOWPEB. 
MT DBAS COUSIN, Olnej, August 31, 1769. 

I LETTEB from your brother Frederick brought me yesterday 
;he most afOicting intelligence that has reached me these 
nany years. I pray to Grod to comfort you, and to enable you 

sustain this heavy stroke with that resignation to his will, 
irhich none but Himself can give, and which he gives to none 
)ut his own children. How blessed aud happy is your lot, 
ny dear friend, beyond the common lot of the greater part of 
nankind; that you know what it is to draw near to God in 
prayer, and are acquainted with a Throne of Grace ! You have 
resources in the u^Qnite love of a dear Redeemer, which are 
idthheld from millions : and the promises of God, which are 
fea and amen in Jesus, are sufficient to answer all your neces- 
dties, and to sweeten the bitterest cup which your heavenly 
Father will ever put into your hand. May He now give you 
iberty to drink at these wells of salvation, till you are filled 
irith consolation and peace in the midst of trouble ! He has 
add. When thou passest through the fire I will be with thee, 
md when through the floods, they shall not overflow thee. 
ITou have need of such a word as this, and he knows your'need 
)f it, and the time of necessity is the time when he will be 
jure to appear in behalf of those who trust in him. I bear you 
md yours upon my heart before him night and day, for I 
lever expect to hear of distress which shall call upon me with 

1 louder voice to pray for the sufferer. I know the Lord hears 
ne for myself, vile and sinful as I am, and believe and am 
lure that he wiU hear me for you also. He is the friend of 
lie widow, and the father of the fatherless, even God in his 
loly habitation; in all our afflictions he is afflicted, and chastens 
IS in mercy. Surely he will sanctify this dispensation to you, 
lo you great and everlasting good by it, make the world ap- 
)ear like dust and vanity in your sight, as it truly is, and open 
o your view the glories of a better country, where there shall 
>e no more death, neither sorrow nor pain, but God shall wipe 
,way all tears from your eyes for ever. that comfortable 
mrd! "I have chosen thee in the furnace of affliction:" so that 
►ur very sorrows are evidences of our calling, and he chastens 
18, because we are his children. 

My dear cousin, I commit you to the word of his Grace^ 
ind to the comforts of his Holy Spirit. YouiMeiaTi'&^Mxiitet 
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your family; may (Jod in mercy to them prolong it, and may 
he preserve you from the dangerous effects, which a stroke like 
this might have upon a frame so tender as yours. I grieve 
with you, I pray for you ; could I do more I would, but God 
must comfort you. 

Yours, in our dear Ijord Jesus, W. C. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
DEAR JOSEPH, Jan. 20, 1770. 

The newspapers informed me last week that the Society of 
the Middle Temple were come to a resolution that no more 
chambers should be sold with a power of assignment, and 
that this resolution would speedily become a law. If this be 
the case, it were better that mine were sold immediately, for it 
will never be worth my while to keep them till they shall 
want considerable repairs, which they must before many years 
are passed ; and to sell them after this alteration takes place 
upon terms so much less valuable than those upon which I 
bought them, vnll be to lose half my money, unless the Inn 
is disposed to make up the difference. 

I have been in treaty with Col. Cowper about the sale of my 
Law Books, and I desired him to pay the purchase money 
into your hands. If it is done, shall be glad to receive it. 
Yours, dear Joe, affectionately, W^. COWPER. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
DEAR JOE, Olney, Feb. 10, 1770. 

I WBOTE to you above a fortnight since about my chambers, 
and desiring you, if I have any money in town to send it 
The last post brought me word from Cambridge that my 
brother is very ill, and it may be absolutely necessary for me 
to go over to him next week. His disorder is supposed to be 
owing to an inward decay, the consequence of a violent hsemor- 
rhage he had in the autumn. Notlung is so likely to prevent 
my journey at present, as the want of money to defray the ex- 
penses of it. I shall be glad of an immediate answer whetber 
I have any money in your hands or not, that if I have none, 
I may furnish myself with it as I can. 

Yours, dear Joe, with much affection^ W". COWPER. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

DEAR JOSEPH, Olncy, Feb. 15, 1770. 

J THAjm you for the notes which I received yesterday, ten 
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poondB, and fifteen pounds. If there should he the same 
deficiency next winter, I shall he obliged to you, if without 
waiting to hear farther from me, you will he so good as to 
sell my chambers. 

I had a letter yesterday from a Mend of my brother's at 
Be'net. I do not find that there is any immediate occasioD 
for my going over to Cambridge, especially as I have wrote to 
desire that my brother will come to Olney. He is not at pre- 
sent in a condition to undertake the journey ; but Dr. Glynn 
approves of his coming, and will send him as soon as it shall 
hie expedient. The account that I hear of him is, that he has 
a great shortness of breath, attended with a troublesome*cough, 
and that within this week, his legs are very much swelled, but 
when his friend wrote he had had a good night, was pretty 
cheerful, and upon the whole, not worse than when he wrote 
before. 

I should be glad if my Uncle Ashley would be so good as 
to get an answer from Col. Cowper with respect to the books, 
that if he does not choose to be the purchaser they may be 
sold to another, for I imagine time and cobwebs will not much 
increase their value. 

Yours, my dear friend, W*. COWPER. 

TO MBS. MADAF, STAFFORD EOW, WESTMINSTEB. 

DEAR AUNT, Olney, March 24, 1770. 

YoiT may possibly by this time have heard of the death of 
my dear brother. I should not have left you to learn it from 
any but myself, had I had either spirits or opportunity to 
write sooner. He died on Tuesday last, the 20th. It was 
not judged proper that I should attend the funeral, I there- 
fore took leave of the melancholy scene as soon as possible, and 
returned to Olney on Thursday. He has left me to sing of 
mercy and judgment. Greater sufferings than he underwent 
are seldom seen, greater mercy than he received, I believe, 
never. His views of Gospel grace were as clear, and his sense 
of his interest in Christ as strong, as if he had been exercised 
in the Christian walk and warfare many years. This is my 
consolation, and strong consolation I find it, that he is gone to 
his Father and my Father, to his God and my God. 

He is to be buried at his living, about seven miles from 
Cambridge, by his own desire, this day ; the master and fellowa 
attend the funeral. 
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I shall be obliged to you, my dear aunt, if the next time yo 
write to dear Mrs. Cowper> at York, you will be so good as t 
inform her of this event. 
I am, my dear aunt, 
Yours aflfectionately in the Lord, W**. COWPER. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
DEAR JOE, OIney, April 21, 1770. 

You will oblige me by enquiring at the Bank, the next tin 
your business calls you that way, what stock my brother lef 
and by what means it is to be transferred to me ; when tl 
next dividend is payable, and whether it wUl be convenient f( 
you to receive it for me by letter of attorney. You may I 
sure it will give me great pleasure to find myself now enable 
to purchase such an annuity as may enable me to subsist con 
fortably without being any longer chai^eable to my friendi 
You are the best judge of these matters, and I shall be gla 
of your advice. 1 know not what \a in the Bank, but shoul 
hope there may be as much, as with the sale of my brother^ 
effects at Cambridge, and my own chambers, may enable m 
to compass this very desirable point. I mention this in coi 
fidence. 

Yours, dear Joe, 
with my affectionate remembrances to Mrs. Hill 

and your sister, W^. COWPER. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
DEAR JOE, May 8, 1770. 

YouB letter did not reach me till the last post, when I had no 
time to answer it. I left Cambridge immediately after m 
brother's death. 

I am obliged to you for the particular account you have sei 

«V1 A ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

He to whom I have surrendered myself and all my concern 
hath otherwise appointed, and let his will be done. He givt 
me much which he withholds from others ; and if he w« 
pleased to withhold all that makes an outward differen( 
between me and the poor mendicant in the street, it woul 
still become me to say. His Will be done. 

It pleased God to cut short my brother's connexions and e: 
pectations here, yet not without giving him lively and glorioi 
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▼iewB of a better happmen than any he could propose to him- 
self in such a world as this. Notwithstanding nis great learn- 
ing, (for he was one of the chief men in the university in that 
respect,) he was candid and sincere in his inquiries after truth. 
Though he could not come into my sentiments when I first ac- 

?uainted him with them, nor in the many conversations which 
afterward had with him upon the subject, could he be 
brought to acquiesce in them as scriptural and true, yet I 
had no sooner left St. Alban's than he began to study with 
the deepest attention those points in which we differed, and to 
furnish himself with the best writers upon them. His mind 
was kept open to conviction for five years, during all which 
time he laboured in this pursuit with unwearied diligence, as 
leisure and opportunity were afforded. Amongst his dying 
words were these, ** Brother, I thought you wrong, yet wanted 
to believe as you did. I found myself not able to believe, yet 
always thought I should be one day brought to do so." From 
the study of books, he was brought upon his death-bed to the 
study of himself, and there learnt to renounce his righteous- 
ness, and his own most amiable character, and to submit him- 
self to the righteousness which is of God by faith. With these 
views he was desirous of death. Satisfied of his interest in 
the blessing purchased by the blood of Christ, he prayed for 
death with earnestness, felt the approaches of it with joy, 
and died in peace. Yours, my dear Mend, W. C. 

TO MBS. COWPEB. 
MY DEAR COUSIN, Olncy, June 7, 1770. 

I AM obliged to you for sometimes thinking of an unseen friend, 
and bestowing a letter upon me. It gives me pleasure to hear 
from you, especially to find that our gracious Lord enables 
you to weather out the storms you meet with, and to cast 
anchor within the veil. 

You judge rightly of the manner in which I have been af- 
fected by the Lord's late dispensation towards my brother. I 
found in it cause of sorrow, that I had lost so near a relation, 
and one so deservedly dear to me, and that he left me just when 
our sentiments upon the most interesting subject became the 
same ; but much more cause of joy, that it pleased Qod to 
give me clear and evident proof that he had changed his 
hearty and adopted him into Uie number of hia c\^d^\i« ^^\ 
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this I hold myself peculiarly bound to thank Him, because 
he might hare done all that he was pleased to do for him, and 
yet have afforded him neither strength nor opportuni^^ to 
declare it. I doubt not that he enlightens the understandmgs, 
and works a gracious change in the hearts of many in their 
last moments, whose surrounding Mends are not made ac- 
quainted with it. 

He told me that from the time he was first ordained be began 
to be dissatisfied with his religious opinions, and to suspect 
that there were greater things concealed in the Bible, than were 
generally believed or allowed to be there. From the time when 
I first visited him after my release from St. Alban's, he began 
to read upon the subject. It was at that time I informed him 
of the views of divine truth which I had received in that school 
of affliction. He laid what I said to heart, and began to furnish 
himself with the best writers upon the controverted points, whose 
works he read with great diligence and attention, comparing 
them all the while with the Scripture. None ever truly and 
ingenuously sought the truth but they found it. A spirit of 
earnest inquiry is the gift of Grod, who never says to any, seek 
ye my face in vain. Accordingly, about ten days before his 
death it pleased the Lord to dispel all his doubts, and to reveal 
in his heart the knowledge of the Saviour, and to give him firm 
and unshaken peace in the belief of his ability and willing- 
ness to save. As to the affair of the fortune-teller, he never 
mentioned it to me, nor was there any such paper found as 
you mention. I looked over all his papers before I left the 
place, and had there been such a one, must have discovered it. I 
have heard the report from other quarters, but no other par- 
ticulars than that the woman foretold him when he should die. 
I suppose there may be some truth in the matter, but whatever 
he might think of it before his knowledge of the truth, and how- 
ever extraordinary her predictions might really be, I am satisfied 
that he had then received far other views of the wisdom and 
majesty of God, than to suppose that he would entrust his 
secret counsels to a vagrant, who did not mean I suppose to be 
understood to have received her intelligence from the Fountain 
of Light, but thought herself sufficiently honoured by any 
who would give her credit for a secret intercourse of this kind 
with the Prince of darkness. 

Mrs. Unwin is much obliged to you for your kind inquiry 
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after her. She is well, I thank God, as usual, and sends her 
respects to you. Her son is in the ministry, and has the 
living of Stock, in Essex. We were last week alarmed with an 
account of his being dangerously ill ; Mrs. Unwin went to see 
him, and in a few days left him out of danger. W. C. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
DEAR josBPH, Jan. 1, 1771. 

You will receive two parcels of venison, a haunch and a 
shoulder. The first was intended for you, the other comes to 
you by mistake. Some hours after the basket was sent to the 
waggon, we discovered that the shoulder had been packed up 
instead of the haunch. All imaginable endeavours were made 
to recover it, but without success, the waggon could not be 
unloaded again, and it was impossible otherwise to get at it. 
You may therefore thank a blundering servant for a venison 
pasty, which if she had minded her business better would have 
been eaten at Olney. 

Yours, my dear friend, W^. COWPER. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
DEAR JOE, Olney, Jan. 30, 1772. 

An article in the last General Evening, compared with an ad- 
vertisement in the same paper, has affected me with the deepest 
concern upon my Uncle Ashley's account. In the present un- 
certainty of my mind I am left to imagine the worst. It would 
have been kind in some of my many relations, if they had not 
left me to learn such melancholy intelligence from the public 
prints. I shall be obliged to you for such particulars as you 
can favour me with. They will at least serve to relieve me 
from the variety of restless conjectures which cannot but em- 
ploy my mind on such an occasion. 

Yours, my dear friend, W^. COWPER. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, Fcb. 4. 1772. 

I AM much indebted to you for your goodness in relieving me 
by the first opportunity from the fears I had upon my Uncle's 
account. The newspaper led me into the mistake, when the 
person was described as the Clerk of the House of Lords, 
without the addition of his proper distinction. But I feel much 
for Mrs. Cowper, and the poor young man, and lo\^ \iMSi\ifc\Xs2t 
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than he w aware of, though I have not seen him many years, 
and he was but a child when I saw him last. So sudden a 
stroke must fall very heavy upon her ; but I know her prin- 
ciples to be such as will afford her support under the heaviest 
that can befall her. The dress, the circumstance of his having 
no baggage, and the time, all seem to concur in giving us a 
good hope that he was the person seen at Dover. You will 
make me happy by sending me the first inteDigence you hear 
of him, for I could hardly be more interested in any case, 
not immediately my own, tiian I am in this. I am, with my 
best respects to Mrs. Hill, and thanks for her kindness. 

Yours ever, W^*. COWPER. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, April 7, 1772. 

I AM very much obliged to you that in the hurry of so much bu- 
siness, you could yet find time to fulfil your promise, and send 
me the earliest intelligence of my poor cousin. But as Mrs. 
Cowper is so kind as to write to me herself upon the occasion, 
I will discharge you from any further trouble about it. We 
have seen the dark side of the dispensation, and I yet hope it 
has a bright one. This I know, that if he reap the same 
fruit of his sorrows, as thousands have found springing up 
from the deepest afflictions, he will rejoice in the remembrance 
of them, as I do, and shall do, while I hve, in the recollection 
of mine. 

Yours, my dear friend, 
with my respects to Mrs. Hill and all your family, 

W^. COWPER. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, NoV. 5, 1772. 

You will certainly find the mistake on your side. When on 
the occasion of my brother's death, you was so good as to 
make enquiry for me at the Bank, you found seven hundred 
pounds there. Three hundred and fifty pounds were sold as 
you say to pay the College thf ee hundred pounds, consequently 
three huncured and fifty remain. As you had forgot the prin- 
cipal doubtless you have not received the interest for the last 
two years, I would have it reserved, if you please, for pay- 
ment of my tailor's bill. You say you expect farther remit- 
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tattces on my aocoant, out of these you will be so good as to 
pay yourself. I thank you for the money you sent me by the 
post, but twenty pounds will n6t serve my present expenses. 
This is the season of the year when my wants are always 
most importunate. I shall be ^lad therefore if you will sell 
the odd fifty pounds, and remit me the money by the first 
opportunity. 

Belieye me, my dear Mend, truly sensible of your invitation, 
though I do not accept it. My peace of mind is of so delicate 
a constitution, that the air of London will not agree with it. 
You have my prayers, the only return I can miuce you, for 
your many acts of still-continued friendship. 

If you should smile, or even laugh at my conclusion, and I 
were near enough to see it, I shomd not be angry, though I 
should be grieved. It is not long since I should have laughed 
at such a recompense myself. But glory be to the name of 
Jesus, those days are past, and I trust never to return ! 
I am yours, and Mrs. Hill's, 

with much sincerity, W^. COWTER. 

TO JOSEPH UILL, ESQ. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, NoV. 14, 1772. 

I nECErvED last night the two notes for thirty pounds, and ten 
pounds. I wiU not trouble you at present with my tailor's 
bill. I shall have occasion to employ him in the spring, by 
which time it is possible there may be enough in my bank to 
answer his demand, and you may expect to see him about 
March or April with a draft in his hand. I do not design to 
break into the stock, unless it should be unavoidably neces- 
sary. But you know well that I have been a considerable 
loser in point of income by my brother's death, and that the 
price of every thing is continuaUy advancing, so that it is be- 
come much more difficult to bring the year about now, than 
when I first left St. Alban's. I am guilty of no extravagance, 
or inattention to wliat is called the main chance, nor would 
be on any account. My situation in life is comfortable ; my 
friends would wish it to be so ; nor is there a place in the 
kinffdom where I should enjoy so many advantages as here. 
And yet, as I say, there may possibly arise a necessity of 
having recourse to the funds, though nothing less than neces- 
sity shall compel us to do it. In that case f ahoxM \iQ'^'^^ 
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to be censured, for the reasons above mentioned : and in the 
mean time shall do my best to prevent the necessity of such a 
measure. 

Believe me, my dear friend, 

affectionately yours. W«. COWPER.' 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
DEAR JOSEPH, Olney, May 18, 1778. 

YoF have my thanks for the very fine mackerel you sent, and 
for your kind invitation to Wargrove, I am a littie mortified to 
find that I had not got the start of your gardener as much as 
I hoped to have done ; but let him be upon his guard, or I 
shall be too nimble for him another year. 

I want money, not to lend, nor to give, but for my own 
personal and particular use ; and want it so much, that I can't 
go on without it. You vrill obUge me if you vnU give yourself 
the trouble, to sell fifty pounds and remit me the produce im- 
mediately. I beg you will do this without making any sad re- 
flections upon it ; for assure yourself, neither you nor I shall 
ever have any reason to repent the doing it. 

Yours affectionately, W. C. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, May 26, 1776. 

MoEE thanks for more mackerel, and many more for the fifty 
pounds, which I received yesterday. It gave me the greater 
pleasure, as it afforded a convincing proof that in your former 
refusal you was guided by nothing but an attention to my 
interest. 

The winter having swallowed up the spring this year has 
thrown me so backward in some of my nicer productions, that 
I shall not be able to send you any melons till late in the sea- 
son ; but if you raise none yourself, they shall wait upon you 
as soon as they are ripe. 

Yours affectionately, W^. COWPER. 

TO JOSEPH HELL, ESQ. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, July 6, 1766. 

As you have an extensive acquaintance, you may possibly be 

^ There is a gap in the correspondence with Mr. HiU from the elate of 
this letter to May 18, 1776. 
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able to serve me in a desisn 1 have lately formed, of taking 
two, three, or fonr boys, nnaer my tuition, to instruct them in 
the Greek and Latin languages. I should pursue, with some 
few exceptions, the Westminster method of instruction, being 
that which I am best acquainted with myself, and the best 
upon the whole that I have had an opportunity of observing, 
lliey would lodge and board under our roof, and be in all 
respects accommodated and attended in a manner that would 
well warrant the demand of an hundred guineas per annum« 

You have often wished me an employment, and I know 
none but this for which I am qualified. If I can engage in it, 
it will probably be serviceable to me in more respects than 
one : but as it wiU afford me some sort of an establishment, at 
least for a time, it cannot but be desirable to one in my cir- 
cumstances. If you are acquainted therefore snih. any person 
who has a son or sons between eight and ten years of age, for 
whom he would wish to find a tutor who will not make a pro- 
perty of them, nor neglect any means in his power to inform 
them thoroughly in what he undertakes to teach, you will 
oblige me by recommending me, Doubtiess there are many 
such ; and it is not an easy matter to find a family where the 
two grand points of education, literature and sobriety, would 
be more closely attended to than in This. 

We return you many thanks for the fine turbot you was so 
kind as to send. Believe me your's, &c., 

W^. COWPER. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, Aug. 1, 1776. 

The coldness of the past season would be forgotten in the 
heat of the present, if the effects of it were not still visible in 
the garden. My melons, which ought to have been eaten or 
at least eatable by this time, are not yet ripe ; and as you are 
taking your repose at Wargrove, you will agree with me, I 
imagine, that it would hardly be worth while to trundle them 
so far. Else, as I flatter myself they will be better flavoured 
than such as are raised for sale, which are generally flashy, and 
indebted to the watering pot for their size, I should have been 
glad to have sent you half my crop. 

If it were to rain pupils, perhaps I might catch a tub fuU -^ 
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bat till it does, tlie froitlessness of my enquiries makes me 
think I most keep my Greek and Latin to mjaeif. 

Yours affectionately, W^. COWPER. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
DEAR F&ISND, NOY. 12, 1776. 

The very agreeable contents of your last came safe to band in 
the shape of two notes for thirty pounds. I am to thank you 
likewise for a barrel of very good oysters, received about a 
fortnight ago. One to whom fish is so welcome as it is to me, 
can have no great occasion to distinguish the sorts. In gene- 
ral, therefore, whatever fish are likely to think a jaunt into the 
country agreeable, will be sure to find me ready to receive 
them ; butts, plaice, flounder, or any other. If herrings are 
yet to be had, as they cannot be bought at Olney till they are 
good for nothing, they will be welcome too. We have seen 
none this year, except a parcel that Mrs. Unwin sent for, and 
the fishmonger sent stale ones, a trick they are apt to play 
upon their customers at a distance. 

Having suffered so much from nervous fevers myself, 1 
know how to congratulate Ashley upon his recovery. Other 
distempers only batter the walls ; but thej/ creep silently into 
the citadel, and put the garrison to the sword. 

You perceive I have not made a squeamish use of your 
obliging offer. The remembrance of past years, and of the 
sentiments formerly exchanged* in our evening walks, convinces 
me still that an unreserved acceptance of what is graciously 
offered is the handsomest way of dealing with one of your cha- 
racter. Believe me yours, W^. COWPER. 

The Wellingborough Diligence passes our door every Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday, and inns at the Cross Keys, 
St. John's Street, Smithfield. 

As to the frequency, which you leave to my choice too, you 
have no need to exceed the number of your former remittances. 

TO JOSEPH hill, esq. 

DEAR JOB, Dec. 10, 1776. 

Received two notes fsr twenty-five pounds. 

This day fortnight came two dozen herrings, remarkably 
fine. If you ordered any other fish to follow t£em they swam 
another way. 
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Dr. Madan's preferment was in the paper, bat I overlooked 
it, so I know neither the name, nor the value of it. Bat being 
a sinecure, and as we say, a very valuable one, it has every 
requisite to raise the spirits. 

Yours affectionately, W**. COWPER. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

DEAR JossPHi Jan. 5, 1777. 

I AM much obliged to you for a tub of very fine spiced salmon 
which arrived yesterday : it cost us some debate, and a wager 
into the bargain, one asserting it to be sturgeon, and the other 
what it proved to be. But the lady was in the right, as she 
should be upon all such occasions. 

My respects wait upon your fEunily. The cold is ezcessiye ; 
but I have a little greenhouse, which by the help of a little 
fire, is as blooming and as green as May. 

Yours affectionately, W**. COWPER. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
MT DEAR FRIEND, March 30, 1777. 

Thotjoh you are by this time in Berkshire at least, if not in 
Warwickshire, I thought it would be best to acknowledge the 
receipt of the draft upon Child for twenty pounds, by the 
return of the post. 

I sent you two brace of cucumbers by the Diligence on 
Friday, that is^ to say, critically at the time when they were 
sure to miss you : if yours are as forward, you have out- 
stripped all our nobility and squires in this country. Neither 
the Duke of Bedford nor Lord Sussex have cut yet. But you 
must not be angry with your gardener, for we have more sun- 
shine in two months at some seasons, than we have had this 
half-year. Yours ever, W^. COWPER. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
MY DEAR FRiENDi April — I fancy the 20th, 1777. 

Thanks for a turbot, a lobster, and Captain Brydone: a 
gentleman who relates his travels so agreeably, that he de- 
serves always to travel with an agreeable companion. I have 
been reading Gray's Works, and think him the only poet since 
Shakspeare entitled to the character of sublime. Perhaps you 
will remember that I once had a different opinion of hun. I 
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was prejudiced. He did not belong to onr Thursday societ} 
and was an Eton man, which lowered him prodigiomdy in on 
esteem. I once thought Swift's letters the best that could b 
written ; but I like Gray's better. Bia humour, or his wit, o 
whatever it is to be called, is neyer ill-natured or offensiye, an 
yet, I think equally poignant with the Dean's. 

I am yours affectionately, W**. COWPER. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, May 25, 1777. 

We differ not much in our opinion of Mr. Gray. When 
wrote last, I was in the middle of the book. His later Epistlei 
I think, are worth little, as such, but might be turned to excel 
lent account by a young student of taste and judgement. A 
to Mr. West's Letters, I think I could easily bring your opmioi 
of them to square with mine. They are elegant and sensibk 
but having nothing in them that is characteristic, or that die 
criminates them from the letters of any other young man o 
taste and learning. As to the book you mention, I am ii 
doubt whether to read it or not. I should like the philoso 
phical part of it, but the poHtical, which, I suppose, is a detai 
of intrigues carried on by the Company and their servants, j 
history of rising and falling nabobs, I should have no appetit 
to at all. I win not, therefore, give you the trouble of sendinj 
it at present. Yours affectionately, W*'. COWPER. 

TO JOSEPH HLLL, ESQ. 

MT DEAR FRIEND, July 13, 1777. 

You need not give yourself any further trouble to procure m< 
the South Sea voyages. Lord Dartmouth, who was her 
about a month since, and was so kind as to pay me two visitfi 
has furnished me with both Cook's and Forster's. 'Tis wel 
for the poor natives of those distant countries that our na 
tional expenses cannot be supplied by cargoes of yams ant 
bananas. Curiosity, therefore, being once satisfied, they ma; 
possibly be permitted for the future to enjoy their riches o 
that kind in peace. 

If, when you are most at leisure, you can find out Bake 
upon the Microscope, or Vincent Boome's Latin Poems, thi 
last edition, and send them, I shall be obliged to you. Either 
or bothy if they can be easily found. 

I am yours affectionately, W». COWPEE. 
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•' TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

^l XT oiAit vHnKD, Oct. 23, 1777. 

*j fr a melon in the spring is a rarity, a melon in the beginning 
^ j of winter perhaps may be so too, especially after so sharp a 
^ frost as we have lately had, and still more if it should happen 
I to be a frost when you eat it. This and the fellow to it grew 
I ipon one joint. The vine was never watered since it was a 
I seed. We ate part of one of them to-day, and thought it 
I good ; the other which is better ripened, we supposed might 
I be even worthy of a place at your table, and have sent it ac- 
f cordingly, 

I am obliged to you for three parcels of herrings. The 
melon is a crimson Cantalupe. Believe me. 

Affectionately yours, W". COWPER. 
The basket contains, besides. Bourne's poems and Baker on 
the Microscope with thanks. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

MY DEAR FKIEND, Oct. 28, 1777. 

As Lord Dartmouth was so kind as to furnish me with Captain 
Cook's last tour round the globe, and with Mr. Forster's ac- 
count of the same voyage, I am unwilling to be farther trou- 
blesome to him ; and as I can venture to take a little hberty 
with you, which I could not handsomely take with his lord- 
ship, I will beg the favour of you, when you can do it conve- 
niendy, to send me either Commodore Byron's voyage round 
the world, or Captain Cook's Jirst voyage, or both, if they are 
both to be had, which as the public curiosity is pretty well 
satisfied by this time, may possibly be the case. There was 
an account published by some of the people of the long boat, 
'who parted from Captain Cook upon the coast of Patagonia. 
Their separation is all that is mentioned in Mr. Byron's first 
publication. If this can be procured I shall be glad of it. 
And pray do not scruple to tell me if I am too troublesome in 
pestering you with these commissions, for I had rather never 
see the books, than extort from you one single Pish, 

Yours affectionately, W^. COWPER. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
MT DEAR FRIEND, DeC. 11, 1777* 

1p I begin with thank you, I must end with it too, >mis»a \ 
8. 0-— 2. (^ 
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manage it tlms. I am obliged to you, and thank yon for th- 
books, for the fish, for the thirty pounds, which I hope I shal 
be able to negotiate here ; and Mrs. Hill, for the seeds she is s-^ 
kind as to send me, is entitled to the same return. Beside 
which, when I return the books, I will enclose with them soxm* 
seed of the plant called the Broallia, a new flower in this 
country. A few seeds were given me last year, which ha?e 
produced a quantity. Gordon I am told sells it two guineiu 
an ounce. We account it the most elegant flower we have 
seen, and when Lord Dartmouth was here, he did it the hon- 
our to think with us. I wiU send with it directions for tlie 
management of it. 

I am, with compliments to Mrs. Hill, 

Yours affectionately, W". COWPER. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

MT DEAB FBIEND, Jan. 1, 1778. 

YouB last packet was doubly welcome, and Mrs. Hill's kind- 
ness gives me peculiar pleasure, not as coming from a stranger 
to me, for I do not account her so, though I never saw her, 
but as coming from one so nearly connected virith yourself. I 
shall take care to acknowledge the receipt of her obliging 
letter, when I return the books. Assure yourself, in the mean 
time, that I read as if the librarian was at my elbow, continu- 
ally jogging it, and growling out. Make haste But as I read 
aloud, I shall not have finished before the end of the week, 
and will return them by the diligence next Monday. 

I shall be glad if you will let me know whether I am to 
understand by the sorrow you express, that any part of my 
former supplies is actually cut off, or whether they are only 
more tardy in coming in than usual. It is usefdl even to the 
rich, to know, as nearly as may be, the exact amount of their 
income ; but how much more so to a man of my small di- 
mensions. If the former should be the case, I shall have letf 
reason to be surprised, than I have to wonder at the continu- 
ance of them so long. Favours are favours indeed, when laid 
out upon so barren a soil, where the expense of sowing i» 
never accompanied by the smallest hope of return. What 
pain there is in gratitude, I have often felt ; but the pleasure 
of requiting an obligation, has always been out of my reach. 
Affectionately yours, W". COWPER. 
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TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
MT DEAR FKIEND, April 11.1778. 

I^OOB Sir Thomas ! I knew that I had a place in his affections, 
^d from his own information, many years ago, a place in his 
>ill ; hut little thought that after the lapse of so many years 
I should still retain it. His remembrance of me, after so long 
a season of separation, has done me much honour, and leaves 
me the more reason to regret his decease. 

I am reading the Abb6 with great satisfaction, and think 
him the most intelligent writer upon so extensive a subject I 
ever met with ; in every respect superior to the Ahh6 in Scot- 
land. Yours affectionately, W^. COWPER. 

P. S. Many thanks for the intended fish. 

Sunday morning. 
Which is just come, and should have been here last night. 
I shall bumble my landlady at Newport. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

MY DEAR FBIEND, May 7, 1778. 

I HAVE been in continual fear lest every post should bring a 
summons for the Ahh6 Raynal ; and am glad that I have fin- 
ished him before my fears were realized. I have kept him 
long, but not through neglect or idleness. I read the five 
volumes to Mrs. Unwin ; and my voice will seldom serve me 
with more than an hour's reading at a time. I am indebted 
to him for much information upon subjects, which, however 
interesting, are so remote from those with which country folks 
in general are conversant, that had not his works reached me 
at Olney, I should have been for ever ignorant of them. 

I admire him as a philosopher, as a writer, as a man of ex- 
traordinary intelligence, and no less extraordinary abilities to 
digest it. He is a true patriot. But then the world is his 
coimtry. The frauds and tricks of the cabinet, and the 
counter, seem to be equally objects of his aversion. And 
if he had not found that religion too had undergone a mix- 
ture of artifice, in its turn, perhaps he would have been a 
Christian. 

Yours affectionately, W". COWPER. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
icT DEAK FRIEND, June 18, 1778. 

I TBULT rejoice that the chancellor has made you. «>\3Le\i^^t^- 
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sent, that lie has given such an additional lustre to i1 
manner of conferring it, and that all this happened bei 
went to Wargrove, because it made your retirement ti 
more agreeable. This is just according to the char; 
the man. He will give grudgingly, in answer to soU( 
but delights in surprising those he esteems, with his 
May you Uve to receive still further proofs that I am n 
taken in my opinion of him. 

Yours affectionately, W*. COW 

TO THE EEV. W. unwixT. 

MT DEAR FRIEND, Jolj 18 

I HITBBY you into the midst of things at once, which 
not much in the epistolary style, is acknowledged ho¥ 
be very sublime. Mr. Morley, videlicet the grocer, i 
of much neglect and carelessness, and has lately so mi 
appointed your mother, that she is at last obliged 1 
him, and begs you wiU send her Mr. Rawlinson's i 
that she may transfer her custom to him. She adds m^ 
that she was well aware of the unseasonableness of 
at this time, and did not mean that you should order 
Olney till the spring. 

We are indebted to you for your political intelligei 
have it not in our power to pay you in kind. Procee 
ever, to give us such information as cannot be learned £ 
newspaper ; and when any thing arises at Olney, tha 
in the threadbare style of daily occurrences, you shj 
of it in return. Nothing of this sort has happened lat 
cept that a lion was imported here at the fair, seventy ; 
age, and was as tame as a goose. Your mother and I i 
embrace his keeper with his paws, and lick his face, 
saw him receive his head in his mouth, and restore it 
again unhurt; — ^a sight we chose not to be favoure 
but rather advised the honest man to discontinue the p 
— a practice hardly reconcileable to prudence^ unless h 
head to spare. The beast, however, was a very mag 
one, and much more royal in his appearance than thos< 
seen in the Tower. 

ITie paper tells us that the Chancellor is frequently 
Register Office, having conceived a design to shorten' 
ceedings in his court. If he has indeed such a purpose 
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1^ BO indiutrioas and lo resolate, that he will nerer let it 
unaccomplished. Perhaps the practitioners will have no 
>n to regret it, as they may gain in such an event, more 
le multiplicity of suits, than they do at present by the 
h of them. 

)ur mother joins me in affectionate respects — I should 
said in love, to yourself, Mrs. Unwin, Miss Shuttle- 
h, and little John. If you will accept this for a letter, 
aps I may be able to furnish you with more such upon oc- 
n. Yours, with thanks for your last, 

WM. COWPER. 

TO THE KEY. W. UKWHT. 

DEAR niisirD, Dec. 3, 1778. 

s last night agreeably surprised by the arrival of Mr. 
iley. His own merit is his sufficient recommendation ; 
his appearance, without having been expected or even 
ght of, made him still more welcome. You have done a 

thing in sending him, and I wish we could recompense 

a pine-apple for every volume, 
made Mr. Wright's gardener a present of fifty sorts of 

plant seeds : in return, he has presented me with six 
ing pines, which I have put into a bark bed, where they 
e at present as well as I could wish. If they produce 

fruit, you will stand some little chance to partake of 
But you must not expect giants, for being trans- 
;ed in December will certiunly give them a check, and 
ably diminish their size. He has promised to supply me 
still better plants in October, which is the proper season for 
ng them, and with a reinforcement every succeeding year. 
Hill sent me the seeds ; which perhaps could not have 
purchased for less than three guineas. "lis thus we great 
mers establish a beneficial intercourse with each other, and 
sh ourselves with valuable things that, therefore, cost lis 
mg. 

)w did you escape the storm ? It did us no damage, except 
ing us awake, and giving your mother the headache ; and 
)t — what can hardly be caUed a damage, lifting a long and 
y palisade from the top of our garden wall, and setting it 
intly down upon two old hot-beds, that it was not at all 
en or impaired. 
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Your mother is well at present, and sends her love, joining 
with me, at the same time, in affectionate remembrances to all 
the fanuly. Yours, WM. COWPER. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, April 11, 1779. 

When you favoured me with the last remittance of twenty 
pounds, you was so kind as to say I might draw for more, if 
I had occasion for it. The occasion is now come, and I shall 
be obliged to you for a further advance. I know I am in your 
debt, which sits the easier upon me, because I am almost al- 
ways so. Long habit and custom are able to familiarize to us 
things much more disagreeable than this. A debt of this kind, 
I am, at present at least able to discharge. But I owe you 
upon other accounts what I can never pay, except by contmu- 
mg Affectionately and truly yours, W**. COWPER. 

TO the BEV. WILLIAM TJITWIN. 
MY DEAD FRIEND, May 26, 1779. 

I MUST beg your assistance in a design I have formed to cheat 
the glazier. Government has laid a tax upon glass, and he has 
trebled it. I want as much as will serve for a large j&ame, 
but am unwiUing to pay an exorbitant price for it. I shall 
be obliged to you, therefore, if you will enquire at a glass- 
manufacturer's how he sells his Newcastle glass, such as is 
used for frames and hothouses. If you wiU be so good as to 
send me this information, and at the same time the manu- 
facturer's address, I will execute the rest of the business 
myself, without giving you any farther trouble. 

I am obliged to you for the Poets ; and though I little 
thought that I was translating so much money out of your 
pocket into the bookseller's, when I turned Prior's poem into 
Latin, yet I must needs say that, if you think it worth while 
to purchase the English Classics at all, you cannot possess 
yourself of them upon better terms. I have looked into 

^ some of the volumes, but not having yet finished the Register 
have merely looked into them. A few things I have met, 
with, which if they had been burned the moment they were 
written, it would have been better for the author and at least as 
well for his readers. There is not much of this, but a little ii 
too much. I think it a pity the editor admitted any ; the 
English Muse would have lost no credit by the omission of 

Buch trash. Some ot t\iem «i;g«im seem to me to have but a 
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lerf diipnUble right to a place among the ClaMics ; and I am 
quite at a Ion, when I see them in such company, to conjecture 
what ia Dr. Johnaon's idea or definition of classic^ merit. But 
if he inserts the poems of some who can hardly be said to de- 
serresuchan honour, the purchaser may comfort himself with 
the hope that he will exclude none that do. 

Your mother sends her love and affectionate remembrance to 
lU at Stock, from the tallest to the shortest there, in which she 
ii accompained by yours, WM. COWPER. 

TO THE BEV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

mr DKAm fkiend, July — 79. 

If y^ou please, you may give my service to Mr. James Martin, 
glazier, and tell him that I have furnished myself with glass 
from Bedford, for half the money. 

When I was at Margate, it was an excursion of pleasure 
to go to see Ramsgate. The pier, I remember, was accounted 
a most excellent piece of stone-work, and such I found it. 
By this time, I suppose, it is finished ; and surely it is no 
amall advantage, that you have an opportunity of observing how 
nicely those great stones are put together, as often as you 
please, without either trouble or expense. But you think 
Margate more lively. So is a Cheshire cheese full of mites 
more lively than a sound one : but that very liveliness only 
proves its rottenness. I remember, too, that Margate, though 
ndl of company, was generally filled with such company, as 
people who were nice in the choice of their company, were 
rather fearful of keeping company with. The hoy went to 
London every week, loaded with mackerel and herrings, and 
returned loaded with company. The cheapness of the convey- 
ance made it equaUy commodious for Dead fish and Lively com- 
pany. So, perhaps, your solitude at Ramsgate may turn out 
another advantage ; at least I should think it one. 

There was not, at that time, much to be seen in the Isle 
of Thanet, besides the beauty of the country, and the fine pros- 
pects of the sea, which are no where surpassed except in the 
Isle of Wight, or upon some parts of the coast of Hampshire. 
One sight, however, I remember, engaged my curiosity, and I 
went to see it : — a fine piece of ruins, built by the late Lord 
Holland, at a great expense, which, the day after I saw it, tum- 
bled down for nothing. Perhaps, therefore, it is still a ruin ; 
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and if it is, I would advise you by all means to visit it» as i1 
must have been much improved by this fortunate incident. li 
is hardly possible to put stones together with that air of wild 
and magnificent disorder which they are sure to acquire bj 
falling of their own accord. 

We heartily wish that Mrs. Unwin may receive the utmosi 
benefit of bathing. At the same time we caution you agains( 
the use of it, however the heat of the weather may seem to re- 
commend it. It is not safe for thin habits, hectically inclined. 

I remember, — (the fourth and last thing I mean to remembei 
upon this occasion,) that Sam Cox the counsel, walking by the 
seaside as if absorbed in deep contemplation, was questioned 
about what he was musing on. He replied, " I was wondering 
that such an almost infinite and unwieldy element should pro- 
duce a sprat." 

Our love attends your whole party. 

Yours affectionately, W. C. 

P. S. You are desired to purchase three pounds of sixpenny 
white worsted, at a shop well recommended for that commo- 
dity. The isle of Thanet is famous for it, beyond any othei 
place in the kingdom. 

TO THE EEV. WTTJJAM imWDf. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, July 17, 1779- 

We envy you your sea-breezes. In the garden we feel nothing 
but the reflection of the heat from the walls ; and in the par- 
lour, from the opposite houses. I fancy Virgil was so situated 
when he wrote those two beautifiil lines : 



■ Oh quia me gelidis in vallibus Hami 



Sistat^ et ingenti ramorum protegat umhrd ! 
The worst of it is, that though the sun-beams strike as forci- 
bly upon my harp-strings as they did upon his, they ehcit 
no such sounds, but rather produce such groans as they are 
said to have drawn from those of the statue of Memnon. 

As you have ventured to make the experiment, your own ex- 
perience will be your best guide in the article of bathing. An 
inference will hardly follow, though one should pull at it with 
all one's might, from Smollett's case to yours. He was corpu- 
lent, muscular, and strong ; whereas, if you were either stolen 
or strayed, such a description of you in an advertisement 
would hardly direct an enquirer with sufficient accuracy and 
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if bathing does not make your head adi^ or 
ieping at night, I should imagine it eoidd not 



jddng a walk npon the strand at Bfaigat^ where 
1 and perpendicular. At long int^Yala there 
cut through the rock down to the beach, and 
T way of access to it, or of return from it. I 

mile upon the water edge, without obserring 
IS rising fast upon me. When I did observe it, 
K) late. I ran every step back again, and had 
tave my distance. I mention this as a caution, 

happen at any time to be surprised as I waa« 
7 unpleasant to be forced to cung, like a cat, 
. precipice, and perhaps hardly possible to do 
rs without any respite. 

ifle, but it is a real disadyantage to haye no 
;o pass by than the gentleman you mention, 
ippose him settled and promoted in the army, 
die law, how uncouth the sound — Girotain Two- 
p Twopenny ! Judge Twopenny I The abilities 
eld would hardly impart a dignity to snch a 
. he perform deeds worthy of poeticalpanegyrie, 
9uld it be to ennoble the sound of iVopenny! 
! place him high upon the lists of Fame, 
'onderous man, and Twopenny his name 1 

)us, if the French should land in the Isle of 
r. Twopenny should fall into tbeir hands, he 
opportunity to frenchify his name, and may 
onsieur Deux Sous ; which, when he comes to 
)y Cartel, will easily resume an English form, 
ally into Two Shoes, in my mind a considerable 
Yours affectionately, W. C. 

TO THE EBy. W. UNWIN. 

!^D, Aug. 17, 1779. 

:pect line for Hue, or that I should measure your 
by a foot rule, and send you so many feet and 
) in return. I like yery well to write ; but then 
;ardening too, and can find but little leisure for 
when the weather forbids me to employ myself 
Its. Such is the case this monuxk!^\ ^ ihfikSMd^ 
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tropical heat of the day has driven me into the Eonse, wbae, 
not knowing how to employ myself better, I am doing as you 
see. 

You thought you had said too much about the Doctor; and I 
feared I had said too much, or with too much freedom, about Mr. 
Twopenny ; though I stood quite clear of any design to under- 
value the man, at the same time I made merry wiSi his name. 
I used it as a plaything, imagining I should hardly find a 
cheaper. 

Respecting the Doctor, you judge exactly as I had judged be- 
fore I received your last, and so I had told your mother. It 
would be wrong to court him, — non est tanti : you held him 
hj the hand while he was sinking, and if upon his first be- 
gmning to emerge, he is capable of putting an intended slight 
upon you, your best course is to suffer it patiently, and to take 
care that it be the last. 

As to your Kentish petitioners, they mean well, but the case 
is hopeless, and, consequently, the attempt (may I venture to 
say it ?) idle. When Henry the Eighth reformed the church, 
he had twice as much power as George the Third; both 
Houses of Parliament were on his side, and the clergy them- 
selves, in convocation, being both ashamed and afraid to do 
otherwise, concurred heartily in the work ; but when the Par- 
hament itself is to be reformed, itself must effect the refor- 
mation. And, do you think you have eloquence enough, in 
aU your county, to persuade them to relinquish what Aey 
have so earnestly laboured to obtain ? Will pensioners, when 
they have read your harangue, resign their emoluments; 
placemen quit their offices ; and candidates for preferment 
abandon all their blooming hopes, and say, " these gentlemen 
are in the right ; the nation will be ruined, we will retire, and 
be content V I am afraid not ; luxury makes men necessitous ; 
necessity exposes them to corruption ; corruption inclines them 
still more to profusion ; and profusion, continually increasing, 
begets new necessities. These again engender corruption and 
profligacy of principle, and, as poor Robin says, so the worid 
goes round. The king, in the mean time, is a sorrowful spec- 
tator of the scene, but a helpless one. No measure of govern- 
ment can proceed without a majority on its side, a majority 
cannot be had unless it be bought ; then what answer can hu 
majesty possibly return to the petition ? If it is conceived in 
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ind obedieiit tonnB, it is teasing him ; if oiherwise, in* 
$. So you see I differ from your neighbours upon the 

!t. 

longer arm and a stronger hand is requisite to this 
>8s. IVIan never was reformed by man ; nor ever can be. 
petition therefore, should be carried elsewhere, or it 
e in vain. Dixi. 

rejoice that you are all safe at Stock affain. Your 
tr is well, and sends her best love. You wul be pleased 
nember me affectionately to all under your roof, and to 
B me Yours, WM. COWPER. 

TO THE BEV. WILLLLM TTSWIS, 
70 Mio, Sept. 21, 1779. 

eased to buy me a glazier's diamond pencil. I have 
I the two frames designed to receive my pine plants ; 
cannot mend the kitchen windows, till by the help of that 
Qient I can reduce the glass to its proper dimensions, 
ere a plumber I should be a complete glazier ; and possi- 
e happy time may come, when I shall be seen trudging 
to the neighbouring towns with a shelf of glass hanging 
back. If government should impose another tax upon 
ommodity, I hardly know a business in which a gentle- 
night more successfully employ himself. A Chinese, of 
mes my fortune, would avaH hmiself of such an oppor- 
without scruple; and why should not I, who want 
f as much as any mandarin in China ? Rousseau would 
)een charmed to have seen me so occupied, and would 
exclaimed with rapture, " that he had found the Emilius 
he supposed) had subsisted only in his own idea.'* I 
[ recommend it to you to follow my example. You will 
lUy qualify yourself for the task, and may not only 
^ yourself at home, but may even exercise your skill 
inding the church windows ; which, as it would save 
^ to tiie parish, would conduce, together with your other 
terial accomplishments, to make you extremely popular in 
ace. 

ave eight pair of tame pigeons. When I first enter the 
a in a morning, I find them perched upon the wall, 
ig for their breiSdfast ; for I feed them always upon the 
l-walk. K your wish shopld be accomplished, and you 
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should find yourself furnished with the wings of a dove, 
undoubtedly find you amongst them. Only be so g 
that should be the case, to announce yourself by some 
or other. For I imagine your crop will require ^on 
better than tares to fill it. 

Your mother and I last week made a trip in a postch 
Gayhurst, the seat of Mr. Wright, about four miles off. 
derstood that I did not much affect strange faces, an 
over his servant on purpose to inform me that he was 
into Leicestershire, and that if I chose to see the gar< 
might gratify myself without danger of seeing the proj 
I accepted the invitation, and was delighted with all I 
there. The situation is happy, the gardens elegant 
posed, the hot-house in the most flourishing state, ai 
orange trees the most captivating creatures of the kind 
saw. A man, in short, had need have the talents of < 
Langford, the auctioneers, to do the whole scene justice 

Our love attends you all. Yours, W 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
MT DEAR FRIEND, Oct. 2. 

You begin to count the remaining days of the vacatio 
with impatience, but through unwillingness to see the 
it. For the mind of man, at least of most men, is c 
busy in anticipating the evil and the good. That word 
pation puts me in remembrance of the pamphlet of that 
which, if you purchased, I should be glad to borrow, 
seen only an extract from it in the Review, which ma 
laugh heartily, and wish to peruse the whole. 

"nie newspaper informs me of the arrival of the Jj 
fleet. I hope it imports some pine-apple plants for i 
have a good frame and a good bed prepared to receive 
I send you annexed a fable, in which the pine-apple m 
figure, and shall be glad if you like the taste of it. T^ 
of soles, vnth shrimps, which arrived last night, demai 
acknowledgements. You have heard that when Arioi 
formed upon the harp, the fish followed him. I reall 
no design to fiddle you out of more fish, but if you i 
esteem my verses worthy of such a price, though I shall 
be so renowned as he was, I shall think myself equii 
debted to the muse that helps me. 
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My affectionate respects attend Mrs. Hill. She has put Mr. 
Wright to the expense of huilding a new hot-house : the plants 
produced by the seeds she gave me, having grown so large as 
to require an apartment by themselves. 

Yours, W"'. COWPER. 

TO THE BEV. WTLLIAM ITSWTS. 

XT DEAR FRIEND, Oct. 31, 1779. 

I WEOTE my last letter merely to inform you that I had 
nothing to say; in answer to which you have said nothing. I 
admire the propriety of your conduct though I am a loser by 
it. I will endeavour to say something now, and shall hope 
for something in return. 

I have been well entertained with Johnson's biography, for 
which I thank you: with one exception, and that a swingeing 
one, I think he has acquitted himself with his Usual good sense 
and sufficiency. His treatment of Milton is unmerciful to the 
last degree. A pensioner is not likely to spare a republican ; 
and the Doctor, in order, I suppose, to convince his royal 
patron of the sincerity of his monarchical principles, has be- 
laboured that great poet's character with the most industrious 
cruelty. As a man, he has hardly left him the shadow of one 
good quality. Churlishness in his private life, and a ran- 
corous hatred of every thing royal in his public, are the two 
colours .with which he has smeared all the canvass. If he had 
any virtues, they are not to be found in the Doctor's picture 
of him ; and it is well for Milton, that some sourness in his 
temper is the only vice with which his memory has been 
charged ; it is evident enough that if his biographer could 
have discovered more, he would not have spared him. As a 
poet, he has treated him with severity enough, and has plucked 
one or two of the most beautiful feathers out of his Muse's 
wing, and trampled them under his great foot. He has passed 
sentence of condemnation upon Lycidas, and has taken occasion, 
from that charming poem, to expose to ridicule, (what is indeed 
ridiculous enough,) the childish prattlement of pastoral com- 
positions, as if Lycidas was the prototype and pattern of them 
aU. The Uveliness of the description, the sweetness of the 
numbers, the classical spirit of antiquity that prevails in it, go 
for nothing. I am convinced by the way, that he has no ear 
for poetical numbers, or that it was stopped by ^re^udiRfc 
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againflt the harmony of Milton's. Was there ever any thing so 
delightful as the music of the Paradise Lost. It is like that 
of a fine organ ; has the fullest and the deepest tones of ma- 
jesty, with all the softness and elegance of the .^Dorian flute. 
Variety without end and neyer equalled, unless perhaps by 
Virgil. Yet the Doctor has little or nothing to say upon tiui 
copious theme, hut talks something ahout the unfitness of the 
English language for hlank verse, and how apt it is, in the 
mouth of some readers, to degenerate into declamation. Gh ! I 
could thresh his old jacket, till I made his pension jingle in hii 
pocket. 

I could talk a good while longer, hut I have no room ; our 
love attends you. Yours affectionately, W. C. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

MY* DEAR FRIEND, NoV. 14, 1779. 

Your approhation of my last Heliconian present encouragei 
me to send you another. I wrote it, indeed, on purpose for 
you ; for my subjects are not always such as I could hope 
would prove agreeable to you. My mind has always a mebi- 
choly cast, and is like some pools I have seen, which, though 
filled with a black and putrid water, will nevertheless, in t 
bright day, reflect the sun-beams from their surface. 

" On the Promotion of Edward Thurlow," &c. 

Yours affectionately, W. COWPER. 

TO THE BEV. WILLIAM XTNITIN. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, DeC. 2, 1779. 

IIow quick is the succession of human events ! The cares of 
to-day are seldom the cares of to-morrow ; and when we lie 
down at night, we may safely say to most of our troubles 
— "Ye have done your worst, and we shall meet no more." 

This observation was suggested to me by reading your last 
letter ; which though I have written since I received it, I hste 
never answered. When that epistle passed under your pen, yw 
were miserable about your tithes, and your imagination washimg 
round with pictures, that terrified you to such a degree, as made 
even the receipt of money burdensome. But it is all orcarnov. 
You sent away your farmers in good humonr, (for yon «■ 
make people merry whenever you please,) and now you hiw 
nothing to do but to c\mxV^o\tt y^^^,«sA V&ss^Il at whitii 
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Bst. Tour delicacy makes you groan under that which other 
len neyer feel, or feel but slightly. A fly, that settles upon 
le lip of the nose, is troublesome ; and tMs is a comparison 
lequate to the most that mankind in general are sensible of,. 
pon such tiny occasions. But the flies, that pester you, always 
st between your eyelids, where the annoyance is almost insup- 
ortable. 

I would follow your advice, and endeavour to fiimish Lord 
forth with a scheme of supplies for the ensuing year, if the 
ifiiculty I find in answering the call of my own emergencies 
id not make me despair of satisfying those of the nation. I 
in say but this ; if I had ten acres of land in the world, 
hereas I have not one, and in those ten acres should discover 
gold mine, richer than all Mexico and Peru, when I had 
jserved a few ounces for my own annual supply, I would 
illingly give the rest to government. My ambition would 
B more gratified by annihilating the national incumbrances, 
lan by going daily down to the bottom of a mine, to wallow 
I my own emolument. This is patriotism, you will allow ; 
(it, alas, this virtue is for the most part in the hands of those 
ho can do no good with it ! He that has but a single handful 
: it, catches so greedily at the first opportunity of growing 
ch, that his patriotism drops to the ground, and he grasps the 
3ld instead of it. He that never meets with such an opportu- 
Lty, holds it fast in his clenched fists, and says, — *' Oh, how 
Luch good I would do, if I could !" 

Your mother says — " Pray send my dear love." There is 
ardly room to add mine, but you will suppose it. 

Yours, W. C. 

TO THE EEV. W. ITinVIN. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, Feb. 13, 1780. 

•he last of your mother's two reasons for not writing sooner, 
lust serve as an apology for me. Uncertain when you would 
o to town, I chose to stay till that aiFair was decided. I am to 
aank you for your portraits taken from the life in the House 
f Commons, not forgetting the Chancellor, the Duke of Rich- 
lond, and the Bishops' wigs. Mr. Burke's mispronunciation 
f the word vectigal, brings to my remembrance a jocular alter- 
ation that passed when I was once in the gallery, between Mr. 
Ligby and the late Alderman Beckford. The latter was a very 
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incorrect speaker, and the former, I imagine, not a very ac- 
curate scholar. He ventured, however, upon a quotation fixHa 
Terence, and dehvered it thus, Sine Scelere et Baecho friget 
Fentis. The Alderman interrupted him, was very severe upon 
his mistake, and restored Ceres to her place in the sentence. 
Mr. Rigby replied that he was obliged to his worthy Mend 
for teaching him Latin, and would take the first opportunity 
to return the favour by teaching him EngUsh. 

You are not alone, I beUeve, in thinking that you see a 
striking resemblance between the reign of his present majesty 
and that of Charles the First. The undue extension of the 
influence of the crown; the discountenancing and displacing of 
men obnoxious to the court, though otherwise men of unexcep- 
tionable conduct and character ; the waste of the public mon^, 
and especially the suspicion that obtains of a fixed design m 
government to favour the cause of Popery, are features com^ 
mon to both faces. Again these causes have begun to pro- 
duce the same effects now as they did in the reign of that 
unhappy monarch. It is long since I saw Lord Clarendon*8 
account of it, but unless my memory fails me much, I think 
you will find,' (and, indeed, it could hardly be otherwise,) that 
the leaders of the discontented party, and the several counties 
in their interest, had a good understanding with each other, 
and devised means for the communication of intelligence much 
like our modem committees of correspondence. You ask my 
opinion of the tendency of such associations. No, I mistake ; 
you do not ask mine, but you give your own, which is exactly 
according to my own sentiments. Indeed they are exphdt 
enough, and if one was inclined to suppose their intentions 
peaceable, they have taken care that the supposition shall be 
groundless. A year ago they expressed their wishes that the 
people would rise, and their astonishment that they did not 
Now, they tell government plainly that the spirit of resistance 
is gone forth, that the nation is at last roused, that they will 
fly to arms upon the next provocation, and bid them slight the 
Yorkshire petition at their peril. Sir George Saville's speech 
reminded me of that line in which is described the opening 
of the Temple of Janus, a ceremony that obtained as the 
established prelude to a war ; 

Discordia tetra 
Belli ferratoB poatw, portu«^« r^regiL 
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DIB dear, th^ that hostilities are intended as the last 
. As to the time they choose for the purpose, it is, in 
i, the worst they could have chosen. So many gentLe- 
the first rank and property in the kingdom, resolutely 
on their purpose, their design professedly so laudable, 
r means of compassing it so formidable, would com- 
tention at any time. A quarrel of this kind, even if it 
3d to the last extremity, might possibly be setti^ 
the ruin of the country, while there was peace with the 
During kingdoms ; but while there is war abroad, such 
siye war as the present, I fear it cannot, 
to what your mother says about Indian ink, — a few 
and a pencil or two, with any thing else that may be 
ed conyenient for the use of a beginner, as far as five 
. I do not think my talent in the art worth more, 
res me to remind you of your promised yote and in- 
r a place in Christ's Hospital, of which, she under- 
rou are now a goyemor ; — and the parcel may come 
waggon, which it wiU do if it is sent on a Wednes- 
le Windmill in St. John Street. 

TO THE EBy. WILLIAM JJISWLN. 
LB FRIEND, Feb. 27, 1780. 

are pleased to desire my letters, I am the more 
¥ith writing them ; though at the same time I must 
itify my surprise that you should think them worth 
;, as I seldom send one that I think fayourably of my- 
us is not to be understood as an imputation upon your 
udgement, but as an encomium upon my own modesty 
ility, which I desire you to remark well. It is a just 
on of Sir Joshua Reynolds, that though men of ordi- 
nts may be highly satisfied with their own produc- 
?n of true genius neyer are. Whatever be their sub- 
f always seem to themselves to fall short of it, even 
iy seem to others most to excel. And for this reason, 
te they have a certain sublime sense of perfection, 
ther men are strangers to, and which they themselves 
performances are not able to exemplify. Your servant, 
la ! I littie thought of seeing you when I began ; but 
ive popped in you are welcome. 

I wrote last, I was a little inclined to send you. «. 
-2. u 
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copy of venes entitled the Modem Patriot, bat was not cp. 
pleased with a line or two, which I found it difficult 
mend^ therefore did not. At night I read Mr. Burke's spee 
in the newspaper, and was so well pleased with his proposi 
for a reformation, and with the temper in which he mi 
them, that I began to think better of his cause, and but 
my verses. Such is the lot of the man who writes upon i 
subject of the day ; the aspect of affairs changes in an ho 
or two, and his opinion witii it ; what was just and well-d 
served satire in tiie morning, in the evening becomes a Ube 
the author commences his own judge, and while he condenu 
with unrelenting severity what he so lately approved, is son 
to find that he has laid his leaf-gold upon touchwood, wbk 
crumbled away under his fingers. Alas ! what can J do inl 
my wit? I have not enough to do great things with, a 
these litde thinss are so ^gitive, that while a man catches i 
the subject, he is only filling his hand with smoke. I muAi 
with it as I do with my linnet ; I keep him for the most part i 
a cage, but now and then set open the door, that he may wUi 
about the room a litde, and then shut him up again. H 
whisking wit has produced the following, the subject of whid 
is more important than the manner in which I have treated! 
seems to imply, but a fable may speak truth, and all tnid 
is sterling ; I only premise, that in a philosophical tract a 
the Register, I found it asserted that the glow-worm is Al 
nightingale's food.* 

Have you heard ? who has not ? for a recommendatory 
vertisement of it is already published ; — that a certain 
of your humble servant's has written a tract, now in the 
to prove polygamy a divine institution ! A plurality of 
is intended, but not of husbands. The end proposed by 
author is to remedy the prevailing practice of sedadkl 
by making the female delinquent ipso facto the lawful i 
of the male. An officer of a regiment, part of whidi 
quartered here, gave one of the soldiers leave to be 
six weeks, in hopes of curing him by satiety : he was 
six weeks, and is so still, as often as he can find an (tpf 
tunity. One vice may swallow up another, but no corcntf; 

> This Letter contained the fable of the Nightingale and Gloinroi* 
^ In the original letter it is adultery f — ^but I have thought it 
correct an obvious mi&taike in Mnriting. 
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state of Ethics ever brought in his verdict, when a vice 

I, that it wath-filo de se, 

"hey who value the man are sorry for his book : the rest say, 

Sohuntur rim tabuUe, tu nussug abkUs 
liaaks for all yon have done, and all you intend ; the bio- 
>hy will be particularly welcome. Yours, W. C. 

TO MBS. ISTEWTOJX, 
L/kK MAPAM, March 4, 1780. 

communicate surprise is almost, perhaps quite, as agreeable 
» receive it. This is my present motive for writing to you 
er than to Mr. Newton. He would be pleased with hear- 

from me, but he would not be surprised at it ; you see, 
efore, I am selfish upon the present occasion, ana princi- 
y consult my own gratification. Indeed, if I consult yours, 
ould be silent, for I have no such budget as the minister's 
dshed and stuffed with ways and means for every emerg- 
f, and shall find it difficult, perhaps, to raise supplies even 
a short epistle. 

bu have observed in common conversation, that the rcan 
» coughs and blows his nose the oftenest, (I mean if he has 
a cold,) does it because he has nothing to say. Even so it 
I letter-writing : a long preface, such as mine, is an ugly 
iptom, and always forebodes great sterility in the following 
es. 
lie vicarage-house became a melancholy object, as soon as 

Newton had left it ; when you left it, it became more me- 
jholy : now it is actually occupied by another family, even 
mnot look at it without being shocked. As I waUced in 
garden this evening, I saw the smoke issue from the study 
omey, and said to myself, that used to be a sign that Mr. 
irton was there ; but it is so no longer. The walls of the 
ise know nothing of the change that has taken place ; the 
t of the chamber-door sounds just as it used to do ; and 
m Mr. Page goes upstairs^ for aught I know, or ever shall 
>w, the fall of his foot could hardly, perhaps, be distin- 
ihed from that of Mr. Newton. But Mr. Newton's foot 
I never be heard upon that staircase again. These refiect- 
I, and such as these, occurred to me upon the occasion, and 
ugh in many respects I have no more sensibility left than 
re is in brick and mortar, yet I am not permit^d \q \i^ 
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quite unfeeling npon this sabject. If I were in a condition 
to leave Olney too, I certainly would not stay in it. It is no 
attachment to the place that binds me here, bat an unfitness 
for every other. I lived in it once, but now I am buried in i^ 
and have no business with the world on the outside of my se- 
pulchre ; my appearance would startle them, and theirs would 
be shocking to me. 

Such are my thoughts about the matter. Others are move 
deeply affected, and by more weighty considerations, bavins 
been many years the objects of a ministry which theybM 
reason to account themselves happy in the possession of; thej 
fear they shall find themselves great sufferers by the alteratisD 
that has taken place ; they would have had reason to fear it in 
any case. But Mr. Newton's successor does not bring iridi 
him the happiest presages, so that in the present state of thinp 
they have double reason for their fears. Though I can ne»«r 
be the better for Mr. Page. Mr. Page shall never be the worse 
for me. If his conduct shall even justify the worst apprehen- 
sions that have been formed of his character, it is no personal 
concern of mine. But this I can venture to say, that if he 
is not spotless, his spots wiU be seen, and the plainer, becauM 
he comes after Mr. Newton. 

We were concerned at your account of Robert, and hift 
little doubt but he wiU shuffle himself out of his place. Whfli 
he will find another, is a question not to be resolved by tboM 
who recommend him to this. I wrote him a long letter, a dif 
or two after the receipt of yours, but I am afraid it was onlf 
clapping a blister upon the crown of a wig-block. 

My respects attend Mr. Newton and yourself, accompenieJl 
with much affection for you both. 

Yours, dear Madam, W. C. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, March 16, IW 

If I had had the horns of a snaiL, I should have drawn tin* 
in the moment I saw the reason of your epistolary breii^ i 
because I felt it too. May your seven reams be multiplied ibIi \ 
fourteen, tiU your letters become truly Lacedsemonian, and fl^ 
reduced to a single syllable. Though I shall be a sufierer \f. 
the effect, I shall rejoice in the cause. You are natmal^ 
formed for business, and such a head as yours can never hn* 
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auch of it. Though my predictions have been fulfilled in 
instances, I do not plume myself much upon my sagadtr; 
use it required but uttle to foresee that Thurlow would be 
cellor, and that you would have a crowded office. As to 
rest of my connexions, there, too, I have given proof of 
1 foresight, with not a jot more reason for vanity. Any 
' might see that they were too much like myself to be 
L for any thing ; disqualified by temper, and unfurnished 
abilities to be useful either to themselves or others. 
) use the phrase of all who ever wrote upon the state of 
)pe, the poUtical horizon is dark indeed. The cloud has 
. tbickemng, and the thunder advancing many years. The 
n now seems to be vertical, and threatens to burst upon 
Land, as if, with the next dap, it would shake all to 
38. I did not know, (for I know nothing but what I learn 
L the General Evening,) that there was a deliberate purpose 
lie part of government, to set up the throne of despotism, 
lat is the case, no doubt but die standard of opposition 
flame against it, till it has consumed to ashes the devisers 
ptoject that in this country is sure to terminate in the ruin 
f ose that form it. Alas, of what use is history, and why 
Id Idngs be taught to read, if they read to so Uttle pur- 
? As for me, I am no Quaker, except where military 
;ers are in question, and there I am much of the same mind 
an, honest man, who, when he was forced into the service. 
Bred he would not fight, and gave this reason — ^because he 
nothing worth fighting for. Tou will say, perhaps. Is 
liberty worth a struggle ? True : but will success insure 
} me ? Might I not, like the Americans, emancipate my- 
from one master, only to serve a score, and, with laurels 
a my brow, sigh for my former chains again ? 
[any thanks for your land invitation. Ditto to Mrs. Hill, 
the seeds — ^unexpected, and therefore the more welcome, 
ire not a 1^ that is not tied to Olney; and if they were all 
berty, not one of them all would hop to London. The 
ig^t of it distresses me ; the sight of it would craze me. 
oa gave me great pleasure, by what you say of my uncle. 
motto shall be 

Hie ver perpetuum atque alienis menaUnta asiaa. 
remember the time when I have been kept waking, by the 
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fear that be would die before me ; but now, I think, 1 1 
grow old first. 

Yours, my dear Mend, affectionately, W. < 

TO THB KEY. JOHN NEWTON. 

March 18, 17! 

I AM obliged to you for the communication of your co 

pondence with . It was impossible for any man, of 

temper whatever, and however wedded to his own purpos 
resent so gentle and firiendly an exhortation as you sent ] 
Men of lively imaginations are not often remarkable for 
dity of judgement. They have generally strong passioo 
bias it, and are led far away from their projper road, in 
suit of pretty phantoms of their own creating. No law 
did or can effect what he has ascribed to that of Moses ; 
reserved for Mercy to subdue the corrupt inclinations of i 
kind, which threatenings and penalties, through the depn 
of the heart, have always had a tendency rather to inflam 
The love of power seems as natural to kings, as the d 
of liberty is to their subjects ; the excess of either is vie 
and tends to the ruin of both. There are many, I believe, 
wish the present corrupt state of things dissolved, in hope 
the pure primitive constitution will spring up from the r 
But it is not for man by himself man, to brins order oi 
confusion ; the progress firom one to the other is not nat 
much less necessary, and without the intervention of d 
aid, impossible ; and they who are for making the bazar 
experiment, would certainly find themselves disappointed. 
Affectionately yours, W. 

TO THE EEV. WILLIAM XHrWIK. 

MT DEAR FRIEND, March 28, 17 

I HAVE heard nothing more from Mr. Newton upon the su 
you mention ; but I dare say that, having been given to ei 
the benefit of your nomination in behalf of his nephew, he 
depends upon it. His obligations to Mr. Thornton have 
so numerous, and so weighty, that though he has, in a fei 
stances, prevailed upon himself to recommend an object 
and then to his patronage, he has very sparingly, if at aU 
erted his interest with lum in behaK of his own relations, 
best way to reconcile yourself to this appUcation of 
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bounty, will be to consider that your principal and nuiin in- 
tention in it is to oblige your mother. As to the boy — 

" To whom related, or by whom begot/' 
is a very unimportant part of the subject. 

With respect to the advice you are required to give to a 
young lady, that she may be properly instructed in the 
manner of keeping the sabbath, you are so well qualified for the 
task yourself, that it is impossible you should need any assist- 
ance ; at least it is hardly possible that I should afford you 
any, who consider myself as no longer interested in the ques- 
tion. As you desire it, however, and I am not willing to re- 
fuse you the little that is in my power, I just subjoin a few 
hints that have occurred to me upon the occasion ; not because 
I think you want them, but because it would seem unkind to 
withhold them. The sabbath then, I think may be considered, 
first, as a commandment, no less binding upon modem Chris- 
tians than upon ancient Jews ; because the spiritual people 
amongst them did not think it enough to abstain from manual 
occupations upon that day, but, entering more deeply into 
the meaning of the precept, allotted those hours they took from 
the world to the cultivation of holiness in their own soul^, — 
which ever was, and ever will be, a duty incumbent upon all 
who ever heard of a sabbath, and is of perpetual obligation 
both upon Jews and Christians ; (the commandment, there- 
fore, enjoins it ; the prophets have also enforced it ; and in 
many instances, both scriptural and modem, the breach of it 
has been punished with a providential and judicial severity that 
may make by-standers tremble) : secondly, as a privilege, which 
you well know how to dilate upon, better than I can tell you : 
thirdly, as a sign of that covenant by which believers are en- 
titled to a rest that yet remaineth : fourthly, as the sine qud 
nan of the Christian character ; and upon this head I should 
guard against being misunderstood to mean no more than two 
Attendances upon public worship, which is a form complied 
with by thousands who never kept a sabbath in their lives. Con- 
sistency is necessary, to give substance and solidity to the whole. 
To sanctify the day at church, and to trifie it away out of 
church, is profiemation, and vitiates all. After all, I could ask 
my catechumen one short question — " Do you love the day, 
or do you not ? If you love it, you will never inquire how fax 
you may safely deprive yoursefr of tiie enjoycofcuX. ^i "^^ M 
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you do not love it^ and yon find yonrself obliged in conscience 
to acknowledge it, that is an alarming symptom, and ought 
to make yon tremble. If you do not love it^ then it is a 
weariness to you, and you wish it was over. The ideas of 
labour and rest are not more opposite to each other than the 
idea of a sabbath, and that dislike and disgust with which it 
fills the souls of thousands to be obliged to keep it. It is 
worse than bodily labour, more fatiguing than the drudgery 
of an ass." W. C. 

TO THE EBV. WILLIAM TTBTWDf. 
MT DEAB FRIEND, April 6, 1780. 

I NEYEB was, any more than yourself, a ftiend to pluralities ; 
they are generally found in the hands of the ayaricious, whose 
insatiable hunger after preferment proves them unworthy of 
any at all. They attend much to the regular payment of meir 
dues, but not at all to the spiritual interests of their parishioners. 
Having forgot their duty, or never known it, Ihey differ in 
nothing firom the laity, except their outward garb, and thar 
exclusive right to the desk and pulpit. But when pluralities 
seek the man, instead of being sought by him ; and when 
the man is honest, conscientious, and pious ; careful to em- 
ploy a substitute in those respects like himself; and, not 
contented with this, will see with his own eyes that the concerns 
of his parishes are decently and diligently administered ; in 
that case, considering the present dearth of such characters 
in the ministry, I think it an event advantageous to the people, 
and much to be desired by all who regret the great and apparent 
want of sobriety and earnestness among the clergy. A man 
who does not seek a living merely as a pecuniary emolument, 
has no need, in my judgement, to refuse one because it is so. 
He means to do his duty, and by doing it he earns his wages. 
The two Bamsdens being contiguous to each other, and ^alUng 
easily under the care of one pastor, and both so near to 
Stock that you can visit them without difficulty, as often as you 
please, I see no reasonable objection, nor does your mother. 
As to the wry-mouthed sneers and illiberal misconstructions 
of the censorious, I know no better shield to guard you 
against them, than what you are already furnished with,-^ 
clear and unoffended conscience. 
The salmon came safe and punctual to its assignation ; it 
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Mrved 08 for two dinnen and aix lappen, wu remarkably 
fipeah and fine. Item, the lobster. 

I am obli^jed to voa for what yon said npon the anbject 
of book-bnymg, and am yery fond of aTailine myself of another 
man's pocket, when I can do it creditably to mysd^ and 
without injury to him. Amnsements are necessary, in a re- 
tirement like mine, especially in such a state of mind as I 
labour under. The necessity of amusement makes me some- 
times write verses ; it made me a carpenter, a birdcage maker, 
a gardener ; and has lately taught me to draw, and to draw too 
with such surprising proficiency in the art, considering my total 
ignorance of it two months affo, that when I show your mother 
myproductions, she is all acmadration and applause. 

You need never fear the communication of what you en- 
trust to us in confidence. You know your mother's delicacy 
in this point sufficiently ; and as for me, I once wrote a Con- 
noisseur upon the subject of secret keeping, and from that day 
to this I believe I have never divulged one. 

We were much pleased with Mr. Newton's application to 
you for a charity sermon, and with what he said upon that 
subject in his last letter, " that he was ghid of an opportunity 
to give you that proof of his regard." 

Believe me yours, with the customary, but not therefore 
unmeaning addition of love to all under your roof. Your 
mother sends hers, which being maternal, is put up in a sepa- 
rate parcel. W. C. 

TO THE EEV. JOHN lOIWTON. 

Olney, April 16, 1780. 
Since I wrote my last we have had a visit from 



I did not feel myself vehemently disposed to receive him with 
that complaisance, from which a stranger generally infers that 
he is welcome. By his manner, which was rather bold than 
easy, I judged that there was no occasion for it, and that it 
was a trifle which, if he did not meet with, neither would he 
feel the want of. He has the air of a travelled man, but not 
of a travelled gentleman ; is quite delivered from that reserve 
which is BO common an ingredient in the English character, 
yet does not open himself gently and gradually, as men of 
polite behaviour do, but bursts upon you all at once. He talks 
very loud, and when our poor htUe robins hear a ^^t'^^Ssft^ 
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they are immediately seized with an ambition to snipaas it 
the inclreaae of their vociferation occasioned an increase of his, 
and his in return acted as a stimulus upon theirs ; . neither side 
entertained a thought of giving up the contest, which became 
continually more interesting to our ears, during the whole 
visit. The birds, however, survived it, and so did we. They 
perhaps flatter themselves they gained a complete victory^, 

but I believe Mr. could have killed tiiem both m 

another hour. W. C. 

TO THE EEV. JOHlf KEWTON. 
DEAR SIR, May 3, 1780. 

Yon indulge me in such a variety of subjects, and allow me 
such a latitude of excursion in this scribbling employment, that 
I have no excuse for silence. I am much obliged to you for 
swallowing such boluses as I send you, for the sake of my 
gilding, and verily believe that I am the only man alive, from 
whom they would be welcome to a palate like yours. I wish 
I could make them more splendid than they are, more allur- 
ing to the eye, at least, if not more pleasing to the taste ; 
but my leaf gold is tarnished, and has received such a tinge 
from the vapours that are ever brooding over my mind, that I 
think it no small proof of your partiality to me, that you will 
read my letters. I am not fond of longwinded metaphors ; 
I have always observed, that they halt at the latter end of 
their progress, and so do mine. I deal much in ink indeed, 
but not such ink as is employed by poets, and writers of essays. 
Mine is a harmless fluid, and guilty of no deceptions but such 
as may prevail without the least injury to the person imposed 
on. I draw mountains, valleys, woods, and streams, and ducks, 
and dab-chicks. I admire them myself, and Mrs. Unwin ad- 
mires them ; and her praise, and my praise put together, are 
fame enough for me. Oh! I could spend whole days and 
moonlight nights in feeding upon a lovely prospect ! My eyes 
drink 9ie rivers as they flow. If every human being upon 
earth could think for one quarter of an hour as I have done 
for many years, there might perhaps be many miserable men 
among them, but not an unawakened one could be found 
from the arctic to the antarctic circle. At present, the diflEer- 
ence between them and me is greatly to their advantage. I de- 
light in baubles, and know them to be so ; for rested in, and 
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-viewed without a reference to their Author^ what is the earthy — 
what are the planets, — ^what is the sun itself but a bauble? Better 
for a man never ^to haye seen them, or to see them with the 
eyes of a brute, stupid and unconscious of what he beholds, 
than not to be able to say, " The Maker of all these wonders 
is my Mend !'' Their eyes have never been opened, to see 
that they are trifles; mine have been, and will be till they are 
closed for ever. They think a fine estate, a large conservatory, 
a hothouse rich as a West Indian earden, tibings of conse- 
quence ; visit them with pleasure, and muse upon them with 
ten times more. I am pleased with a frame of four lights, 
doubtful whether the few pines it contains will ever be worth 
a farthing ; amuse myself with a greenhouse which Lord Bute's 
gardener could take upon his back, and walk away with ; and 
when I have paid it the accustomed visit, and watered it, and 
given it air, I say to myself — " This is not mine, it is a play- 
thing lent me for the present ; I must leave it soon." W. C. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
MT DEAR FRIEND, Oliiey, May 6, 1780. 

I AM much obliged to you for your speedy answer to my queries. 
I know less of the law than a country attorney, yet sometimes 
I think I have almost as much business. My former connexion 
with the profession has got wind; and though I earnestly 
profess, and protest, and proclaim it abroad that I know 
nothing of the matter, they cannot be persuaded to believe, 
that a head once endued with a legal periwig can ever be defi- 
cient in those natural endowments it is supposed to cover. I 
have had the good fortune to be once or twice in the right, 
which, added to the cheapness of a gratuitous counsel, has 
advanced my credit to a degree I never expected to attain in 
the capacity of a lawyer. Indeed, if two of the wisest in the 
science of jurisprudence may give opposite opinions on the same 
point, which does not un&equently happen, it seems to be a 
matter of indifference whether a man answers by rule or at a 
venture. He that stumbles upon the right side of the question 
is just as useful to his client as he that arrives at the same 
end by regular approaches, and is conducted to the mark he 
aims at by the greatest authorities. ' 

4( « ♦ ♦ « « ♦ 

These violent attacks of a distemper so often fatal^ «xft ^^t^ 
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alarming to all who esteem and respect the Chancellor as be 
deserves. A life of confinement, and of anxious attention to 
important objects, where the habit is bilious to such a terrible 
degree, threatens to be but a short one ; and I wish he may 
not be made a text for men of reflection to moralize upon, 
affording a conspicuous instance of the transient and fading 
nature of all human accomplishments and attainments. 

Yours affectionately, W. C. 

TO THE EBV. WILLIAM XJNWIN. 

MT DEAR FRiBND, May 8, 1780. 

My scribbling humour has of late been entirely absorbed in 

the passion for landscape drawing. It is a most amusing art, 

and like every other art, requires much practice and attention. 

Ni] nne multo 

Vita labore dedit mortalibus. 

Excellence is providentially placed beyond the reach of indo- 
lence, that success may be the reward of industry, and that idle- 
ness may be punished with obscurity and disgrace. So long as 
I am pleased with an employment, I am capable of unwearied 
application, because my feelings are all of the intense kind. 
I never received a little pleasure from any thing in my life ; if 
I am delighted, it is in the extreme. The unhappy conse- 
quence of this temperature is, that my attachment to any oc- 
cupation seldom outlives the novelty of it. That nerve of 
my imagination that feels the touch of any particular amuse- 
ment, twangs under the energy of the pressure with so much 
vehemence, that it soon becomes sensible of weariness and fa- 
tigue. Hence I draw an unfavourable prognostic, and expect 
that I shall shortly be constrained to look out for something 
else. Then perhaps I may string the lyre again, and be able 
to comply with your demand. 

Now for the visit you propose to pay us, and propose not to 
pay us; the hope of which plays about upon your paper, like a 
jack-o-lantem upon the ceiling. This is no mean simile, for 
Virgil (you remember) uses it. It is here, it is there, it 
vanishes, it returns, it dazzles you, a cloud interposes and it 
is gone. However just the comparison, 1 hope you will con- 
trive to spoil it, and that your final determination will be to 
come. As to the masons you expect^ bring them with you; — 
bring brick, bring mortar, bring every thing that would op- 
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poaeitself to your journey; — fill shall be welcome. I haTe a 
greenhouse that is too small, come and enlarge it ; build me 
a pinery ; repair the garden wall, that has great need of your 
assistance ; do any t^g; you cannot do too much; so far from 
thinking you and your tram troublesome, we shall rejoice to 
see you, upon these or upon any other terms you can propose. 
But to be serious, — ^you will do well to consider that a long 
summer is before you; that the party will not have such 
another opportunity to meet this great while ; that you may 
finish your masonry long enough before winter, though you 
should not begin this month, but that you cannot always find 
your brother and sister Powley at Olney. These, and some 
other considerations, such as the desire we have to see you, 
and the pleasure we expect from seeing you all together, 
may, and, I think, ought to overcome your scruples. 

From a general recollection of Lord Clarendon's History 
of the Rebellion, I thought (and I remember I told you so) that 
there was a striking resemblance between that period and the 
present. But I am now reading, and have read three volumes 
of Hume's History, one of which is engrossed entirely by that 
subject. There I see reason to alter my opinion, and the 
seeming resemblance has disappeared upon a more particular 
information. Charles succeeded to a long train of arbitrary 
princes, whose subjects had tamely acquiesced in the despotism 
of their masters, tUl their privileges were all forgot. He did 
but tread in their steps, and exemplify the principles in which 
he had been brought up, when he oppressed his people. But 
just at that time, unhappily for the monarch, the subject 
began to see, and to see that he had a right to property and 
freedom. This marks a sufficient difference between the disputes 
of that day and the present. But there was another main cause 
of that rebellion, which at this time does not operate at all. 
The king was devoted to the hierarchy ; his subjects were puri- 
tans and would not bear it. Every circumstance of ecclesi- 
astical order and discipline was an abomination to them, and 
m his esteem an in^pensable duty. And though at last 
he was obliged to give up many things, he would not abolish 
episcopacy: and till that were done lus concessions could have 
no conciliating effect. These two concurring causes were 
indeed sufficient to set three kingdoms in a flame. But they 
subsist not now, nor any other, I hope, notwith&tA.\i<i2^'^ '>^ 
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bustle niftde by the patriots, equal to the production of siieh 
terrible events. Yours, my dear friend, W. C. 

TO MBS. COWPEB. 
MT DEAR COUSIN, May 10, 1780. 

I DO not write to comfort you ; that office is not likely to be 
well performed by one who has no comfort for himself; nor to 
comply with an impertinent ceremony, which in general might 
well be spared upon such occasions : but because I would not 
seem imMerent to the concerns of those I have so much 
reason to esteem and love. If I did not sorrow for your brother's 
desth, I should expect that nobody would for mine ; when I 
knew him, he was much beloved, and I doubt not continued to 
be so. To live and die together is the lot of a few happy 
families, who hardly knowC^hat a separation means, and one 
sepulchre serves them all ; but the ashes of our kmdred are 
dispersed indeed. Whether the American gulf has swallowed 
up any other of my relations, I know not ; it has made many 
mourners. 

Believe me, my dear cousin, though after a long silence, 
which perhaps nothing less than the present concern could 
have prevailed with me to interrupt, as much as ever. 

Your affectionate kinsman, W. C. 

TO THE BEV. JOKN" 3O5WT0N. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, , May 10, 1780. 

Iir authors could have lived to adjust and authenticate their 
own text, a commentator would, have been an useless creature. 
For instance — if Dr. Bentley had found, or opined that he 
had found, the word tube where it seemed to present itself 
to you, and had judged the subject worthy of his critical 
acumen, he would either have justified the corrupt reading, 
or have substituted some invention of his own, in defence of 
which he would have exerted all his polemical abilities, and 
have quarrelled with half the literati in Europe. Then sup- 
pose the writer himself, as in the present case, to interpose 
with a gentie whisper thus — " If you look again. Doctor, you 
will perceive that what appears to you to be tube, is neitiier 
more nor less than the simple monosyllable ink, but I wrote 
it in great haste, and the want of sufficient precision in the 
character has occasioned your mistake : you will be especially 
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latiafied when yoa aee the aenae' clacidatcd by the ex^liiui- 
tion." — ^But I quettion ▼hether the doctor vonld amt his 
groundy or allow any author to be a competent judge in hia own 
eaae. The world, howeTer, would acquieaoe immediately, and 
Yote the critic uadeaa. 

Jamea Andrews, who ia my Michael Angelo, pays me many 
compliments on my success in the art of drawine, but I haTe 
not yet ^e Tanity to think myself qualified to mmish your 
apartment. If I should ever attain to the degree of self-opinion 
requisite to such an undertaking, I shall labour at it with 
pleasure. I can only say, though I hope not with the affected 
modesty of the above-mentioned Dr. Bentley, who said the 
same thing, 

Me quoque dicunt 
Vatem pattont. Sed non Ego credoluB illit. 

A crow, rook, or raven, has built a nest in one of the young 
elm trees, at the side of Mrs. Aspra/s orchard. In the 
violent storm that blew yesterday morning, I saw it agitated 
to a degree that seemed to threaten its immediate destruction, 
and versified the following thoughts upon the occasion'. 

W. C. 

TO MBS. NEWTOX. 

DEAR MADAM, June» 1780. 

When I write to Mr. Newton, he answers me by letter ; when 
I write to you, you answer me in fish. I return you many 
thanks for the mackerel and lobster. They assured me in 
terms as intelligible as pen and ink could have spoken, that 
you still remember Orchard-side; and though they never 
spoke in their lives, and it was still less to be expected from 
them that they should speak, being dead, they gave us an as- 
surance of your afiection that corresponds exactly with that 
which Mr. rfewton expresses towards us in all his letters. — 
For my own part, I never in my life began a letter more at a 
venture than the present. It is possible that I may finish it, 
but perhaps more than probable that I shall not. I have had 
several indifferent nights, and the wind is easterly ; two cir- 
cumstances so unfavourable to me in all my occupations, but 
especially that of writing, that it was with the greatest difficulty 
I could even bring myself to attempt it. 

You have never yet perhaps been made acquainted with the 

1 The passage alluded to seems to be in his letter ol l\v^ ^^ ^.*I^V^« 
> Cowper*s Fable of the Raven concluded this letter. 
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unfortonate Tom FreemBn's mitadventure. i and hit wife 
returning from Hanslip flur, were coming down Weston Ltne; 
to wit, themselTes, their horse, and thev great wooden pamiien^ 
at ten o'clock at night. The horse haying a liyely imagination, 
and very weak nerves, fancied he either saw or heara some- 
thing, but has nerer been able to say what. A sudden fright 
will mipart activity, and a momentary vigour, even to lameneM 
itself. Accordingly, he started, and sprung from the middle 
of the road to the side of it, with such surprising alacritj, 
that he dismounted the gingerbread baker and his gmgerbred 
wife.in a moment. Not contented with this effort, nor think- 
ing himself yet out of danger, he proceeded as fast as he conU 
to a full gallop, rushed against the gate at the bottom of the 
lane, and opened it for himself, without perceiving that there 
was any gate there. Still he galloped, and with a velocity and 
momentum continually increasing, till he arrived in Olney. I 
had been in bed about ten minutes, when I heard the moit 
uncommon and unaccountable noise that can be imagined. It 
was, in fact, occasioned by the clattering of tin pattypaDS 
and a Duteh-oven against the sides of the panniers. Mach 
gingerbread was picked up in the street, and Mr. Lucy's 
windows were broken all to pieces. Had this been all, it 
would have been a comedy, but we learned the next morning, 
that the poor woman's collar-bone was broken, and she Lbs 
hardly been able to resume her occupation since. 

What is added on the other side, if I could have persuaded 
myself to write sooner, would have reached you sooner ; 'tis 
about ten days old. ***** * « 
" The Doves ».'* 

The male Dove was smokine a pipe, and the female Don 
was sewing, while she delivered herself as above. This little 
circumstance may lead you perhaps to guess what pair I had 
in my eye. 

Yours, dear Madam, W>*. COWPER. 

TO THE EEV. WILLIAM U If WIN. 

MY DEAR rBiBND, June 8, 1780. 

It is possible I mi^ht have indulged myself in the pleasure 

of writing to you, without waiting for a letter from you, but for 

a reason which you vnll not easily guess. Your mother com- 
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municated to me the satisfaction you expressed in my corres- 
pondence, that you thought me entertaining and clever, and so 
forth : — ^now you must know, I love praise dearly, especially 
from the judicious, and those who have so much delicacy them- 
selves as not to offend mine in giving it. But then, I found 
this consequence attending, or likely to attend the eulogium you 
bestowed ; — ^if my friend thought me witty before, he shall 
think me ten times more witty hereafter ; — ^where I joked once, 
I will joke five times, and for one sensible remark I will send 
him a dozen. Now this foolish vanity would have spoiled 
me quite, and would have made me as disgusting a letter-writer 
as Pope, who seems to have thought that unless a sentence Vas 
well turned, and every period pointed with some conceit, it 
was not worth the carriage. Accordingly he is to me, except 
in very few instances, the most disagreeable maker of epistles 
that ever I met with. I was willing, therefore, to wait till 
the impression your commendation had made upon the foolish 
part of me was worn off, that I might scribble away as usual, 
and write my uppermost thoughts, and those only. 

You are better skilled in ecclesiastical law than ^ am. 
Mrs. Powley desires me to inform her, whether a parson can be 
obliged to take an apprentice. For some of her husband's 
opposers at Dewsbury threaten to clap one upon him. Now I 
thmk it would be rather hard, if clergymen, who are not al- 
lowed to exercise any handicraft whatever, should be subject to 
such an imposition. If Mr. Powley was a cordwainer, or a 
breeches-maker, all the week, and a preacher only on Sundays, 
it would seem reasonable enough, in that case, that he should 
take an apprentice, if he chose it. But even then, in my poor 
judgement, he ought to be left to his option. If they mean by 
an apprentice, a pupil, whom they will oblige him to hew 
into a parson, and after chipping away the block that hides the 
minister within, to qualify him to stand erect in a pulpit, — that 
indeed is another consideration. — But still, we live in a free 
country, and I cannot bring myself even to suspect that an 
English divine can possibly be liable to such compulsion. Ask 
your uncle, however ; for he is wiser in these things than either 
of us. 

I thank you for your two inscriptions, and like the last the 
best ; the thought is just and fine, but the two last lines are 
sadly damaged by the monkish jingle of pejperit and reperit, I 

8. c. — 2. ^ 
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have not yet translated them, nor do I promise to do it, though 
at some idle hour perhaps I may. In rekim, I send yoa t 
translation of a simile m the Paradise Lost. Not haying thai 
poem at hand, I cannot refer you to the book and page, bui 
you may hunt for it, if you think it worth your while. It 
begins — 

" So when, from mountain tops, the dusky clouds 
Ascending," &c. 

Quales aerii montis de yertice nuhes 

Cum surgunt, et jam Borese tumida ora quiSrunt, 

Caelum Mares abdit, spissd. caligine, yultus : 

Tiim si jucundo tandem sol prodeat ore, 

Et croceo montes et pascua lumine tingat. 

Gaudent omnia, aves mulcent concentibus agros, 

Balatuque ovium colles, yallesque resultant. 

If you spy any fault in my Latin, tell me, for I am some- 
times in doubt ; but, as I told you when you was* here, I have 
not a Latin book in the world to consult, or correct a mistake 
by; and &ome years haye passed since I was a schoolboy. 

An English Versification of a Thought that popped into my Head 
about two Months since. 

Sweet stream ! that winds through yonder glade — 

Apt emblem of a virtuous maid ! — 

Silent, and chaste, she steals along. 

Far from the world's gay, busy throng ; 

"With gentle, yet prevailing force. 

Intent upon her destin'd course : 

Graceful, and useful, all she does, 

Blessing, and bless'd, where'er she goes : 

Pure-bosom'd, as that watery glass 

And Heaven reflected in her face ! 

Now this is not so exclusively applicable to a maiden, as to be 
the sole property of your sister Shuttleworth. If you look a1 
Mrs. Unwin, you will see that she has not lost her right to thi« 
just praise by marrying you. 

Your mother sends her love to all, and mine comes joggiuj 
along by the side of it. Yours^ W. C. 

TO THE EEV. JOHN NEWTOK. 

DEAR SIR, June 12, 1780. 

We accept it as an efiFort of your friendship, that you conic 

prevail vdth yourself, in a time of such terror and distress, l( 

send us repeated accounts of yours and Mrs. Newton's welfare: 
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TOO soppooed, with reMon enough, that we ahould be appre- 
hennre ror joor nfetr. ntiutted as you were, appareutiv, within 
the reach of ao mueh danger. M e rejoice that yuu have ea- 
caped it all. and that, except the anxiety which vou mu«t liave 
felt, both for youraelves and others, you have tutfered nothing 
upon thia dreadfhl occasion. A metropi>U9 in tlanies, and a 
nation in ruina, are subject* of contemplation for such a niiiui 
as yours that will leave a lasting impn^on behind them. It 
is well that the design died in the extTUtion, and will be 
buried, I hope never to rise again, in tlie ashes of its own iH>ui- 
bustion. There is a melancholy pleasure in looking back uptui 
such a scene, arising from a comparison of {H)ssibiUties with 
facta ; the enormous bulk of the nifcndeil mischief with the 
abortive and partial accomplishment of it. Much was done, 
more indeed than could have been supposed practicable in a 
well-rqg;ulated city, not unfurnished with a military force for 
iti protection. But surprise and astonishment seem at tirst to 
have struck every nerve of tlic polii^e with a palsy, and to have 
diiarmed government of all its powers. 

I congratulate you upon the wisdom that withheld you 
from entering yourself a member of the Protestant association. 
Your friends who did so have reason enough to regn't thoir 
doing it, even tliough they should never be culled upon. In- 
nocent as they arc, and they who know them cannot doubt of 
their being perfectly so, it is likely to bring an odium on the 
profession tliev make, that will not soon hv forgotten. Neither 
IS it possible for a quiet, inotfensive man, to discover, on a 
sudden, that his zeal has carried him into such company, 
without being to the last degn^e shocked at his imprudence. 
Their religion was an honourable mantle, like that of Elijah ; 
but the nuijority wore cloaks of Guy Fawkes*s time, and meant 
nothing so little as what they i)retcnded. W. C. 

TO THTfl KKV. WILLIAM UN WIN. 
EIVKRRND AND UKAK WILLIAM, JutlO 18, 1 /HO. 

The affairs of kingdoms, and the concerns of individuals, an* 
variegated alike with the checjuer-work of joy and sorrow. 
The news of a great actiuisitioii in America has Huceeedcd to 
terrible tumults in London; and the beanis of prosperity are 
now playing upon the smoke of that confta{i;raUmv viV\\v\\ ^\ 
lately terrified the whole kud. These sudden e\uiu^ii«, ^V\uSx 
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are matter of every man's observation, and may tberefoi 
be reasonably expected, serve to hold up the chin of 
dency above water, and preserve mankind in general 
sin and misery of accounting existence a burden n 
endured ; — ^an evil we should be sure to encounter, if 
not warranted to look for a bright reverse of o 
affictive experiences. 

We are obliged to you for your early communicati< 
surrender of Charles Town, and rejoice with you in i 
which, if my political spectacles do not deceive me, 
to bring the rebellion to a speedy end. The Spania 
feick of the war at the very commencement of it ; an 
that, by this time, the French themselves begin to fin 
selves a little indisposed, if not desirous of peace, wt 
restless and meddling temper of theirs is incapable 
ing for its own sake. But is it true, that this detestj 
was an egg laid in France and hatched in London, undj 
fiuenceof French corruption? — Nam te scire, deos 
propiUs contingisy oportet. The ofiFspring has the fea 
such a parent; and yet, without the clearest proof of 
I would not willingly charge upon a civilized nation v 
haps the most barbarous would abhor the thought < 
sooner saw the surmise however in the paper, than 
diately began to write Latin verses upon the occasioi 
odd effect," you will say, "of such a circumstance :"- 
effect, nevertheless, that whatever has, at any time, m 
passions whether pleasantly or otherwise, has always 1 
me; were I to express what I feel upon such occasions 
it would be verbose, inflated, and disgusting. I there: 
recourse to verse, as a suitable vehicle for the most ^ 
expressions my thoughts suggest to me. What I have 
1 did not write so much for the comfort of the Englis 
the mortification of the French. You will immedia 
ceive, therefore, that I have been labouring in vain, 
this bouncing explosion is likely to spend itself in the 
I have no means of circulating what follows throug 
French territories; and unless that, or something like i 
done, my indignation will be entirely friiitless. Tell i 
can convey it into Sartine's pocket, or who will lay it 
desk for me. But read it first, and unless you think it 
enough to sting the Gaul to the quick, bum it. 
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In setUHonem horrendam, earrupteUs GaUieia, ut/ertur, Londitd nuper 
exortam, 
Perfida, crudelis, Ticta et lymphata furore, 

Non armis, laurum Gallia fraude petit. 
Venalem pretio plebem oonducit, et urit 

Undique privatas pdtriciasque domos. 
Nequicqukm conata su&, fcedissima sperat 

Posse tamen nostril nos superare manu. 
Gallia, yana struis ! Precibus nunc utere ! Vinces, 

Nam mites timidis, supplicibusque sumus. 

I have lately exercised my ingenuity in contriving an ex- 
ercise for yours, and have composed a riddle, which, if it does 
not make you laugh before you have solved it, will probably 
do it afterwards. I would transcribe it now, but am really so 
fatigued with writing, that unless I knew you had a quinsy, 
and that a fit of laughter might possibly save your life, 1 could 
not prevail with myself to do it. 

What could you possibly mean, slender as you are, by sally- 
ing out upon your two-walking-sticks at two in the morning, 
into the midst of such a tumult? We admire your prowess, but 
cannot commend your prudence. 

Our love attends you all, collectively and individually. 

Yours, W. C. 

TO THE EEV. WILLIAM JTSWDS. 
MY DEAR FRIEND. JlUie 22, 1780. 

A WORD or two in answer to two or three questions of yours, 
which I have hitherto taken no notice of. I am not in a scrib- 
bling mood, and shall therefore make no excursions to amuse 
either myself or you. The needful will be as much as I can 
manage at present j the playful must wait for another oppor- 
tunity. 

I thank you for your offer of Eobertson; but I have more 
reading upon my hands at this present writing than I shall get 
rid of in a twelvemonth : — and this moment recollect that I 
have seen it already. He is an author that I admire much, 
with one exception, that I think his style is too laboured. 
Hume, as an historian, pleases me more. 

I have just read enough of the Biographia Britannica, to 
say, that I have tasted it, and have no doubt but I shall like it. 
I am pretty much in the garden at this season of the year, so read 
but Uttle. In summer-time I am as giddy-\ieaflLei«ka%.\iQ^^«xA. 
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can settle to nothing. Winter condenses me, and makes me 
lumpish and sober ; and then I can read all day long. 

For the same reasons, I have no need of the landscapes at 
present; when I want them I will renew my application, and 
repeat the description, but it will hardly be b^ore October. 

I congratulate you upon a duplicate of Ramsden's. As your 
charge is become twofold, may your satisfaction be so too. 
Mine is sure to be doubled, because you have promised me a 
present of salmon. 

Before I arose this morning, I composed the three following 
stanzas : I send them because I like them pretty well my- 
self ; and if you should not, you must accept this handsome 
compliment as an amends for their deficiencies. You may 
print the lines, if you judge them worth it^ 

I have only time to add love, &c., and my two initials. 

W. C. 

TO THE nEV. JOmS" IfEWTOS". 
MY DEAR FRIEND, June 23, 1780. 

YoxJE reflections upon the state of London, the sins and enor- 
mities of that great city, while you had a distant view of it 
from Greenwich, seem to have been prophetic of the heavy 
stroke that fell upon it just after. Man often prophesies 
without knowing it ; a spirit speaks by him which is not his 
own, though he does not at that time suspect that he is under 
the influence of any other. Did he foresee what is always 
foreseen by Him who dictates what he supposes to be his own, 
he would suffer by anticipation, as well as by consequence ; and 
wish perhaps as ardently for the happy ignorance, to which 
he is at present so much indebted, as some have foolishly 
and inconsiderately done for a knowledge that would be but 
another name for misery. 

And why have I said all this ? especially to you, who have 
hitherto said it to me : — ^not because I had the least desire ci 
informing a wiser man than myself, but because the observation 
was naturally suggested by the recollection of your letter, 
and that letter, though not the last, happened to be uppermost 
in my mind. I can compare this mind of mine to nothing 
that resembles it more, than to a board that is under the car- 
penter's plane, (I mean while I am writing to you,) the shav- 

^ Verses on the hxaimi^ of Lord Mansfield's library, &c. 
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one aa veil as aiKxher: azid k itujixxlitst f-L&ran^T ]< psr::<?v.i&r:T 
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the object of sodi a reporu tou vLo ine:iije It-s* v-.th :hf cicsiir^s 
of gOTemment than ahnon sst msn thsi IiT<s under it« this i» 
strange indeed. It is velL boirever. vben they vbo SiX>>unt 
it good sport to traduce the reputation of another, invent a 
story that refdtes itself. I ironder they do not always ondea- 
Toor to accommodate their fiction to the real character of the 
person ; their tale would then at lea>t have an air of probabi- 
lity, and it might cost a peaceable good man much more 
trouble to disprove it. But perhaps it would not W easy to 
discern what part of your conduct lies more open to such an 
attempt than another ; or what it is that you either say or do. 
at any time, that presents a fair opportunity to the mi>st in- 
genious slanderer, to shp in a falsehood between your wonis, or 
actions, that shall seem to be of a piece with either. You hate 
compliment, I know ; but by your leave this is not out* — it is 
a truth : — ^worse and worse ! now I have praised you indeed — 
well, you must thank yourself for it ; it ^^-aa absolutely done 
without the least intention on my part, and proceeded fnim a 
pen that, as fkr as I can remember, was never guilty of flattery 
since I knew how to hold it. He that slanders me, paints mo 
blacker than I am, and he that flatters me, whiter — they hoth 
daub me ; and when I look in the glass of conscience, I sec 
myself disguised by both : I had as lief my tailor shonld hcw 
gingerbread nuts on my coat instead of buttons, as that- any 
man should call my Bristol stone a diamond. The taiTor^s trick 
would not at all embellish my suit, nor the flatUTerH make 
me at all the richer. I never make a present to my friiuul. 
of what I dislike myself. Ergo, (I have reached tin; con- 
clusion at last,) I did not mean to flatter you. 
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We have sent a petition to Lord Dartmouth^ by this poit 
praying him to interfere in parliament in behalf of the poor 
lace-makera. I say we, because I have signed it ; Mr. G. drew 

it up, Mr. did not think it grammatical, therefore he 

would not sign it. Yet I think Priscian himself would haie 
pardoned the manner for the sake of the matter. I dare say 
if his lordship does not comply with the prayer of it, it wifi 
not be because he thinks it of more consequence to write gram- 
matically, than that the poor should eat, but for some better 
reason. 

My love to all under your roof. Yours, W. C. 

TO THE EEV. WILLIAM VHTWIN. 

July 2, 1780. 
Cahissime, I am glad of your confidence, and have reason 
to hope I shall never abuse it. If you trust me with a secret, I 
am hermetically sealed ; and if you call for the exercise of 
my judgement, such as it is, I am never freakish or wanton in 
the use of it, much less mischievous and malignant. Critics, 
I believe, do not often stand so clear of these vices as I do. I 
like your epitaph, except that I doubt the propriety of the word 
immaturus ; which, I think, is rather applicable to fruits than 
flowers ; and except the last pentameter, the assertion it con- 
tains being rather too obvious a thought to finish with : not 
that I think an epitaph should be pointed like an epigram. 
But still there is a closeness of thought and expression necct- 
sary in the conclusion of all these little things, that they may 
leave an agreeable flavour upon the palate. Whatever is short 
should be nervous, masculine, and compact. Little men are 
so ; and little poems should be so ; because, where the work ii 
short, the author has no right to the plea of weariness ; and 
laziness is never admitted as an available excuse in any thing* 
Now you know my opinion, you will very likely improve upon 
my improvement, and alter my alterations for the better. Tb 
touch and retouch is, though some writers boast of negligence^ 
and others would be ashamed to show their foul copies, the 
secret of almost all good writing, especially in verse. I am 
never weary of it myself ; and if you would take as mvA 
pains as I do, you would have no need to ask for my come* 
tiouB. 
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Hie sepuHus est 

Inter suorum lacrymas 

GULIELMUS NORTHCOT, 

GULIELMI et M ARLA JUtUS 

Unicus^ unici dilectus. 
Qui Jioris ritu succisua est semihiantis, 
AprUis die septimo, 
1780, jEt. 10. 
Care, vale .' Sed rum atemum^ care, valeto ! 

Namque.iterum tecum, sim modb dignus ero : 
Turn nihil amplexus poterit divellere nostras. 
Nee tu marcesces, nee lacrymabor ego. 

Having ^ English translation of it by me, I send it, though 
it may be of no use. 

Farewell 1 " but not for ever/' Hope replies, 
" Trace but his steps, and meet him in the skies !'' 
There nothing shall renew our parting pain, 
Thou shalt not wither, nor I weep again ! 

The stanzas that I sent you are maiden ones, having never . 
been seen by any eye but your mother's and your own. 

If you send me franks, I shall write longer letters — Falete, 
ncut et nos valemua ! Amate, sicut et nos amamus, 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
MON AMI, July 8, 1780. 

Ip you ever take the tip of the Chancellor's ear between your 
finger and thumb, you can hardly improve the opportunity to 
better purpose, than if you should whisper into it the voice of 
compassion and lenity to the lace-makers. I am an eye-witness 
of their poverty, and do know that hundreds in this little town 
are upon the point of starving, and that the most unremitting 
industry is but barely sufficient to keep them from it. I know 
that the bill by which they would have been so fatally affected 
is thrown out : but Lord Stormont threatens them with another ; 
and if another like it should pass, they are undone. "We lately 
sent a petition from hence to Lord Dartmouth ; I signed it, 
and am sure the contents are true. The purport of it was to 
inform him that there are very near one thousand two hun- 
dred lace-makers in' this beggarly town, the most of whom had 
reason enough, while the bill was in agitation, to look upon 
every loaf they bought as the last they should ever be able to 
earn. I can never think it good policy to incur the certain in- 
convenience of ruining thirty thousand, in oxte \-o y^^'H^'^ ^ 
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remote and possible damage though to a much greater nmnber. 
The measure is like a sc^e, and the poor lace-makers are the 
sickly crop that trembles before the edge of it. The prospect 
of peace with America is like the streak of dawn in their hori- 
zon ; but this bill is Uke a black cloud behind it, that threatens 
their hope of a comfortable day with utter extinction. 

I did not perceive till this moment, that I had tacked two 
similes together ; a practice which, though warranted by the 
example of Homer, and allowable in an epic poem, is rather 
luxuriant and licentious in a letter : lest I should add another, 
I conclude. W. C. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
MON AMI, July 8, 1780. 

Bt this time, I suppose, you have ventured to take your fingers 
out of your ears, being delivered from the deafening shouts of 
the most zealous mob that ever strained their lungs in the 
cause of religion. I congratulate you upon a gentle relapse 
into the customary sounds of a great city, which, though we 
rustics abhor them, as noisy and dissonant, are a musical and 
sweet murmur, compared with what you have lately heard. 
The tinkUng of a kennel may be distinguished now, where the 
roaring of a cascade would have been sunk and lost. I never 
suspected, till the newspapers informed me of it, a few days 
since, that the barbarous uproar had reached Great Queen 
Street. I hope Mrs. Hill was in the country, and shall rejoice 
to hear that, as I am sure you did not take up the protestant 
cudgels upon this hair-brained occasion, so you have not been 
pulled in pieces as a papist. W**. COWPER. 

TO THE EET. WILLIA3I TJlTWnr. 

July 11, 1780. 
I HiiYE no oracular responses to make you upon the subject 
of gardening, while I know that you have both Miller and Mawe 
in your possession ; to them I refer you, but especially to the 
latter, because it will be Httle or no trouble to consult him. I 
have heard that if the first crop of roses are cut off as fast as 
the buds appear, a second will be produced in autumn. I do 
not know it to be true ; but the fact is easily ascertained, and 
I recommend it to Miss Shuttleworth to make the experiment 
with her scissors. 
/ account myself sufficiently commended for my Latin ex* 
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erdse, by the number of translations it has undergone. That 
which you distinguished in the margin by the word "better/* 
▼as the production of a fiiend ; and, except that for a modest 
reason he omitted the third couplet, I think it is a good one. 
To finish the group, I have translated it myself; and though I 
vould not wish you to give it to the world, for more reasons 
than one, especially lest some French hero should call me to an 
account for it, — I add it on the other side. An author ought to 
be the best judge of his own meaning ; and, whether I have 
succeeded or not, I cannot but wish, that where a translator is 
wanted, the writer was always to be his own. 

False, cruel, disappointed, stung to the heart, 
France quits the warrior's for the assassin's part ; 
To dirty hands, a dirty bribe conveys, 
Bids the low street and lofty palace blaze. 
Her sons too weak to vanquish us alone. 
She hires the worst and basest of our own. 
Kneel, France ! a suppliant conquers us with ease ; 
We always spare a coward on his knees. 

I have often wondered that Dryden's illustrious epigram 
on Milton (in my mind the second best that ever was made) 
has never been translated into Latin, for the admiration of the 
learned in other countries. I have at last presumed to ven- 
ture upon the task myself. The great closeness of the original, 
which is equal in that respect to the most compact Latin I ever 
saw, made it extremely difficult. 

TreSj tria, sed longe distantia saeulOf Fates 

OstentanU trihus e gentibus, eximioa. 
Gracia sublimem^ cum majestaie diaertum 

Roma tuUt.felix Anglia ntrisgue parem. 
Partubus ex Unis Natura exhausta, coacta est 

Tertius utfierety consociare Duos, 

I have not one bright thought upon the chancellor's recovery ; 
nor can I strike off so much as one sparkling atom from that 
brilliant subject. It is not when I wiU, nor upon what I will, 
but as a thought happens to occur to me ; and then I versify, 
whether I wiU or not. I never write but for my amusement ; 
and what I vmte is sure to answer that end, if it answers no 
other. If, besides this purpose, the more desirable one of en- 
tertaining you be effected, I then receive double fruit of my 
labour, and consider this produce of it as a second crop, the 
more valuable, because less expected. But^keiLW^^^ ^\!l^^ 
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remitted a compontLon to you, I have done with it. It is prett 
certain that I shall never read it or think of it again. Froi 
that moment I have constituted you sole judge of its accom 
plishmentSy if it has any, and of its defects, which it is sor 
to have. 

For this reason I decline answering the question with whicl 
you concluded your last, and cannot persuade myself to ente 
into a critical examen of the two pieces upon Lord Mansfield'i 
loss, either with respect to their intrinsic or comparative merit 
and indeed after having rather discouraged that use of then 
which you had designed, there is no occasion for it. 

I understand, though I have not seen it, that the author oj 
Thelyphthora estahlishes many of his premises upon his owi 
peculiar interpretation of the original Hebrew. I am therefore 
absolutely incompetent to decide the question whether he hw 
Scripture on his side or not, and have no more curiosity to sec 
his book than I should have if it were written in that lan- 
guage. If I had a wife of whom I was weary, and wished to 
be indulged with the liberty of taking another, I would cer- 
tainly read it, and study it too. I should be encouraged in 
this undertaking, by a hope that passion, prejudice, and appe- 
tite combining together with the author's ingenuity to impose 
upon me, might succeed, and release me from the rusty and 
old fashioned bonds of fidelity, friendship, and love. But I 
have no interest in the question, at least no other interest than 
that of every man who wishes well to his country, and would 
be sorry to see the honest and faithful English husband con- 
verted into a Turkish staUion, and the amiable character of 
the English wife, the most amiable in the world, degraded into 
the sordid and base condition of a brood mare. W. C. 

TO THE BEV. JOHN" ITEWTON". 
MY DEAR FRIEND, July 12, 1780. 

Such nights as I frequently spend, are but a miserable prelude 
to the succeeding day, and indispose me, above all things, to 
the business of writing. Yet with a pen in my hand, if I am 
able to write at all, I find myself gradually relieved ; and as 1 
am glad of any employment that may serve to engage my at 
tention, so especially I am pleased with an opportunity of con- 
versing with you, though it be but upon paper. This occupa- 
tion above all otheia 8Asl&t& me in that self-deception to whidi 
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I am indebted for all the Httle comfort I enjoy ; things seem 
to be as they were, and I ahnost forget that they never can be 
so again. 

We are both obliged to you for a sight of Mr. ^'s letter. 

The friendly and obliging manner of it will much enhance the 
difficulty of answering it. I think I can see plainly that 
though he does not hope for your applause, he would gladly 
escape your censure. He seems to approach you smoothly 
and sofdy, and to take you gently by the hand, as if he be- 
spoke your lenity, and entreated you at least to spare him. 
You have such skill in the management of your pen, that I 
doubt not you will be able to send him a balmy reproof that 
shall give him no reason to complain of a broken he»d. — How 
delusive is the wildest speculation when pursued with eagerness, 
and nourished with such arguments as the perverted ingenuity 
of such a mind as his can easdy fiimish! — Judgment falls 
asleep upon the bench, while Imagination, like a smug, pert 
counsellcr, stands chattering at the bar, and with a deal of 
fine-spun, enchanting sophistry, carries all before him. 

If I had strength of mind, I have not strength of body for 
the taak which, you say, some would impose upon me. I can- 
not bear much thinking. The meshes of that fine network, 
the brain, are composed of such mere spinners' threads in me, 
that when a long thought finds its way into them, it buzzes, 
and twangs, and bustles about at such a rate as seems to 
threaten the whole contexture. — No. — I must needs refer it 
again to you. 

My enigma will probably find you out, and you will find 
out my enigma at some future time. I am not in a humour 
to transcribe it now. Indeed I wonder that a sportive thought 
should ever knock at the door of my intellects, and still more 
that it should gain admittance. It is as if harlequin should 
intrude himself into the gloomy chamber where a corpse is 
deposited in state. His antic gesticulations would be unsea- 
sonable at any rate, but more especially so if they should dis- 
tort the features of the moumfcd attendants into laughter. 
But the mind long wearied with the sameness of a dull, dreary 
prospect, wiU gladly fix its eyes on any thing that may make 
a Httle variety in its contemplations, though it were but a kitten 
ttg with her tail. 

if ou would believe, though I did not say it at tha «tA ^^ 
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every letter, that we remember you and Mrs. Newton with the 
same affection as ever ; but I would not therefore excuse my- 
self from writing what it gives you pleasure to read. I have 
often wished indeed, when writing to an ordinary correspondent, 
for the revival of the Roman custom — salutem at top, and vale 
at bottom. But as the French have taught all Europe to enter 
a room and to leave it with a most ceremonious bow, so diey 
have taught us to begin and conclude our letters in ike same 
manner. However I can say to you, 
San8 ceremonie, 

Adieu, mon ami ! W^. COWPER. 

TO MBS. COWPEB, PAEK STEEET, eBOSYEITOB SQUABE. 

MY DEAR COUSIN, July 20, 1780. 

Mb. Newton having desired me to be of the party, I am 
come to meet him. You see me sixteen years older, at the 
least, than when I saw you last ; but the effects of time seem 
to have taken place rather on the outside of my head than 
within it. What was brown is become gray, but what was 
foolish remains foolish still. Green fruit must rot before it 
ripens, if the season is such as to afford it nothing but cold 
winds and dark clouds, that interrupt every ray of sunshine. 
My days steal away silently, and march on (as poor mad 
King Lear would have made his soldiers march) as if they 
were shod with felt ; not so silently but that I hear them ; yet 
were it not that I am always listening to their flight, havmg 
no infirmity that I had not when I was much younger, I 
should deceive myself with an imagination that I am still young. 

I am fond of writing as an amusement but do not always 
find it one. Being rather scantily farnished with subjects 
that are good for any thing, and corresponding only with those 
who have no relish for such as are good for nothing, I often 
find myself reduced to the necessity, the disagreeable necessity 
of writing about myself. This does not mend the matter much; 
for though in a description of my own condition, I discoTer 
abundant materials to employ my pen upon, yet as the task is 
not very agreeable to mcj so I am sufficiently aware that it is 
likely to prove irksome to others. A painter who should con- 
fine himself in the exercise of his art to the drawing of his 
own picture, must be a wonderful coxcomb, if he did not soon 
grow sick of his occupation ; and be peculiarly fortunate, if he 
did not make others aa sick ft& Yiiias^K, 
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Remote as your dwelling is from the late scene of riot and 
eonfiudon, I hope that thoush you could not but hear the re- 
port, you heard no more, and that the roarings of the mad mul- 
titude did not reach you. That was a day of terror to the inno- 
cent, and the present is a day of still greater terror to the guilty. 
The law was for a few moments like an arrow in the quiver, 
seemed to be of no use, and did no execution ; now it is an 
arrow upon the string, and many, who despised it lately, are 
trembling as they stand before the point of it. 

I have talked more already than I have formerly done in 
three visits : — ^you remember my taciturnity never to be for- 
gotten by those who knew me. Not to depart entirely from 
what might be, for aught I know, the most shining part of 
my character, I here shut my mouth, make my bow, and re- 
turn to Ohiey. W. C. 

TO TILE EET. WILLIAM UNWIN. 
MY DEAR FRIIND, Joly 27» 1780. 

A.S two men sit silent, after having exhausted all their topics 
&f conversation, one says — " It is very fine weather," — and 
the other says — "Yes;" — one blows Ins nose, and the other 
rubs his eyebrows ; (by the way, this is very much in Homer's 
manner), such seems to be the case between you and me. 
4fter a silence of some days, I wrote you a long something, 
that (I suppose) was uothmg to the purpose, because it has 
aot afforded you materials for an answer. Nevertheless, as it 
3ften happens in the case above-stated, one of the distressed 
parties, being deeply sensible of the awkwardness of a dumb 
iuet, breaks silence again, and resolves to speak, though he 
has nothing to say. So it fores with me; I am with you again 
in the form of an epistle, though considering my present empti- 
Qcss, I have reason to fear that your only joy upon the occasion 
will be, that it is conveyed to you in a frank. 

When I began, I expected no interruption. But if I had 
expected interruptions without end, I should have been less 
disappointed. First came the barber ; who, after having em- 
bellished the outside of my head, has left the inside just as un- 
furnished as he found it. Then came Olney bridge, — not into 
the house, but into the conversation. Tlie cause relating to it 
was tried on Tuesday at Buckingham. The judge directed the 
jury to find a verdict favourable to Olney. The jury CQn&\&t<^4 
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of one knave and eleven fools. The last-mentioned followed 
the afore-mentioned, as sheep follow a bell-wether, and decided 
in direct opposition to the said judge. Then a flaw was dis- 
covered in die indictment. The indictment was quashed^ and 
an order made for a new trial. The new trial will be in the 
King's Bench, where said knave and said fools will have nothing 
to do with it. So the men of Olney fling up their caps, and 
assure themselves of a complete victory. A victory will save 
me and your mother many shillings, perhaps some pounds, 
which except that it has afforded me a subject to write upoiii 
was the only reason why I have said so much about it. I 
know you take an interest in all that concerns us, and wiD 
consequently rejoice with us in the prospect of an event in 
which we are concerned so nearly. 

Yours affectionately, W. C. 

TO THE BET JOHIT KEWTON. 
MY DEAR SIR, July 30, 1780. 

You may think perhaps that I deal more liberally with Mr. 
Unwin, in the way of poetical export than I do with you, and 
I believe you have reason : the truth is this ; — If I walked the 
streets with a fiddle under my arm, I should never think of 
performing before the window of a Privy Counsellor, or a Chief 
Justice, but should rather make free with ears more likely to 
be open to such amusement. The trifles I produce in this 
way are indeed such trifles, that I cannot think them season- 
able presents for you. Mr. Unwin himself would not be 
offended if I was to tell him that there is this difference be- 
tween him and Mr. Newton ; that the latter is already an apostle, 
while he himself is only undergoing the business of an incu- 
bation, with a hope that he may be hatched in time. When my 
Muse comes forth arrayed in sables, at least in a robe of graver 
cast, I make no scriiple to direct her to my friend at Hoxton. 
This has been one reason why I have so long delayed the riddle. 
But lest I should seem to set a value upon it, that I do not, 
by making it an object of stiU further inquiry, here it comes. 

I am just two and two, I am warm, I am cold. 
And the parent of nmubers that cannot be told ; 
I am lawful, unlawful — a duty, a fault ; 
I am often sold dear, good for nothing when bought, 
An extraordinary boon, and a matter of course. 
And yielded with pleasure — ^when taken by force. 

w. c. 
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TO THE BBV. WILLIAM JTSWLS, 
MT DSAR VKISND, AugUSt 6, 1780. 

3ir like to hear from me : this is a very good reason why I 
lould write. — ^But I have nothing to say : this seems equally a 
K)d reason why I should not. Yet if you had alighted from 
mr horse at our door this morning, and at this present writing, 
dng five o'clock in the afternoon, had found occasion to say 

me — " Mr. Cowper, you have not spoke since I came in ; 
ive you resolved never to speak again V it would be but a 
>or reply, if in answer to the summons I should plead inability 
I my best and only excuse. And this by the way suggests to 
le a seasonable piece of instruction, and reminds me of "what 
am very apt to forget, when I have any epistolary business 
I hand, that a letter may be written upon any thing or nothing 
ist as that any thing or nothing happens to occur. A man that 
IS a journey before him twenty miles in length, which he is 
I perform on foot, will not hesitate and doubt whether he 
Lidl set out or not, because he does not readily conceive how 
i shall ever reach the end of it : for he knows, that by the 
mple operation of moving one foot forward first, and then 
le other, he shall be sure to accomplish it. So it is in the 
resent case, and so it is in every similar case. A letter is 
ritten as a conversation is maintained, or a journey per- 
•rmed ; not by preconcerted or premeditated means, a new 
»ntrivance, or an invention never heard of before, — but merely 
T maintaining a progress, and resolving as a postilion does, 
iving once set out, never to stop till we reach the appointed 
id. If a man may talk without thinking, why may he not 
rite upon the same terms ? A grave gentleman of the last 
ntury, a tie-wig, square-toe, Steinkirk figure, would say — 
My good sir, a man has no right to do either." But it is to 
J hoped that the present century has nothing to do with the 
onldy opinions of the last ; and so good Sir Launcelot, or 
r^ Paul, or whatever be your name, step into your picture 
ame again, and look as if you thought for another century, 
id leave us modems in the mean time to think when we can, 
id to write whether we can or not, else we might as well be 
ead as you are. 

When we look back upon our forefathers, we seem to look 

1 A whimsical blander in one edition of Cowper's works has converted 
lis into iS'^. Paul, 
S. 0. — 2. TV 
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back npon the people of another nation, almost upon creatnrei 
of another species. Their vast rambling mansions, spadoiu 
halls, and painted casements, the gothic porch smothered with 
honeysucldes, their little gardens and lugh walls, their box- 
edgings, balls of holly, and yew-tree statues, are become so en- 
tirely unfashionable now, that we can hardly believe it possible, 
that a people who resembled us so little in their taste, should 
resemble us in any thing else. But in every thing else, I 
suppose, they were our counterparts exactly ; and time, thst 
has sewed up the slashed sleeve, and reduced the large trunk 
hose to a neat pair of silk stockings, has left human natore just 
where it found it. The inside of the man at least has undergone 
no change. His passions, appetites, and aims, are just what 
they ever were. They wear perhaps a handsomer disguise than 
they did in days of yore ; for philosophy and literature will 
have their effect upon the exterior ; but in every other respect 
a modem is only an ancient in a different dress. W. C. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

MY DEAR SIR, Aug. 10, 1780. 

I GREET you at your castle of Buen Retiro, and wish you could 
enjoy the unmixt pleasures of the country there. But it 
seems you are obliged to dash the cup with a portion of those 
bitters you are always swallowing in town. Well — ^you are 
honourably and usefuQy employed, and ten times more bene- 
ficially to society, than if you were piping to a few sheep under 
a spreading beech, or listening to a tiikling rill. Besides, by 
the effect of long custom and habitual practice, you are not 
only enabled to endure your occupation, but even find it agree- 
able. I remember the time when it would not have suited 
you so well, to have devoted so large a part of your vacation 
to the objects of your profession ; and you, I dare say, have 
not forgot what a seasonable relaxation you found, when, lying 
at full stretch upon the ruins of an old wall, by the sea-side^ 
you amused yourself with Tasso's Jerusalem, and the Paatof 
Fido. I recollect that we both pitied Mr. De Grey, when ire 
called at his cottage at Taplow, and found, not the master in- 
deed, but his desk, with his white-leaved folio upon it, whiA 
bespoke him as much a man of business in his retirement as in 
Westminster Hall. But by these steps he ascended the BencL 
Now he may read what he pleases^ and ride where he will, if 
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the gout win ghre Him leave. And you who have no gout, and 
probably never will, when yonr honr of dismiBsion comes, will, 
for that reason, if for no other, be a happier man than he. 
I am, my dear friend, 

affectionately yonrs, W^. COWPER. 

P. S. "Mr. has not thought proper to favour me with 

Ms book, and having no interest in the subject, I have not 
thought proper to purchase it. Indeed I have no curiosity to 
read what I am sure must be erroneous before I read it. Truth 
is worth every thing that can be given for it ; but a mere dis- 
play of ingenuity, (^dculated only to mislead, is worth nothing. 

TO THE BBV. JOHK "STEWTOS. 

August 21, 1780. 

The following occurrence ought not to be passed over in silence, 
in a place where so few notable ones are to be met with. Last 
Wednesday night, while we were at supper, between the hours 
of eight and nine, I heard an unusual noise in the back par- 
lour, as if one of the hares was entangled, and endeavouring 
to disengage herself. I was just going to rise from table, when 
it ceased. In about ^Ye minutes, a voice on the outside of 
the parlour door inquired if one of my hares had got away. 
I immediately rushed into the next room, and found that my 
poor favourite Puss had made her escape. She had gnawed 
in sunder the strings of a lattice work, with which I thought 
I had sufficiently secured the window, and which I preferred 
to any other sort of blind, because it admitted plenty of air. 
From thence I hastened to the kitchen, where I saw the re- 
doubtable Thomas Freeman, who told me, that having seen 
her, just after she had dropped into the street, he attempted 
to cover her with his hat, but she screamed out, and leaped 
directly over his head. I then desired him to pursue as fast as 
possible, and added Richard Coleman to the chase, as being 
nimbler, and carrying less weight than Thomas ; not expecting 
to see her again, but desirous to leam, if possible, what became 
of her. In something less than an hour, Richard returned, 
afanost breathless, with the following account. That soon after 
he began to run, he left Tom behind him, and came in sight 
of a most numerous hunt of men, women, children, and dogs ; 
tiiat he did his best to keep back the dogs, and presently 
outstripped the crowd, so that the race was at \aa\. ^^^^^ 
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between himself and Puss ; — she ran right thronsh the toi% 
and down the lane that leads to Dropshort ; a littiLe before the 
came to the house, he got the start and tamed her; the 
pushed for the town again, and soon after she entered it, souf^ 
shelter in Mr. WagstafTs tanyard, adjoining to old Mr. Drake*!. 
Sturges's harvest men were at supper, and saw her from the 
opposite side of the way. There she encountered the tanpiti 
full of water ; and while she was struggling out of one pi^ 
and plunging into another, and almost drowned, one of tlie 
men drew her out by the ears, and secured her. She was dm 
well washed in a bucket to get the lime out of her coat^ and 
brought home in a sack at ten o'clock. 

This froKc cost us 'four shillings, but you may behere m 
did not grudge a farthing of it. The poor creature receired 
only a little hurt in one of her claws, and in one of hor 
ears, and is now almost as well as ever. 

I do not call this an answer to your letter, but such as it iai 
send it, presuming upon that interest which I know you take 
in my minutest concerns, which I cannot express better than 
in the words of Terence a Uttle varied — Nihil met a te alieiam 
putas. Yours, my dear friend, W. C. 

TO MBS. COWPEB, PABK STBEET, GBOSVENOB SQTTAEE. 
MY DEAR COUSIN, AugUSt 31, 1780. 

I AM obliged to you for your long letter, which did not seea 
so ; and for your short one, which was more than I had any 
reason to expect. Short as it was, it conveyed to me two inte- 
resting articles of intelligence : An account of your recovering 
from a fever, and of Lady Cowper's death. The latter wa«, 
I suppose, to be expected, for by what remembrance I have of 
her ladyship, who was never much acquainted with her, she 
had reached those years that are always found upon the bordai 
of another world. As for you, your time of life is compan- 
tivejy of a youthful date. You may think of death as much u 
you please, (you cannot think of it too much), but I hope 
you will live to think of it many years. 

It costs me not much difficulty to suppose that my friends 
who were already grovm old when I saw them last, are old stfll; 
but it costs me a good deal sometimes to think of those id» 
were at that time young, as being older than they were. Not 
having been an e^e-mtsie^ft of the change that time has made 
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n them, and my former idea of them not being corrected by 
>bservation, it remains the same ; my memory presents me 
viih this image unimpaired, and while it retains the resem- 
ilance of what they were, forgets that by this time the picture 
nay have lost much of its Hkeness, through the alteration that 
lucceeding years have made in the original. I know not what 
mpressions Time may have made upon your person, for while 
lis claws, (as our grannams called Ihem) strike deep furrows 
n some faces, he seems to sheath them with much tenderness, 
IS if fearful of doing injury to others. But though an 
enemy to the person, he is a friend to the mind, and you have 
found him so. Though even in this respect his treatment of 
us depends upon what he meets with at our hands ; if we use 
bim weU, and listen to his admonitions, he is a Mend indeed, 
but otherwise the worst of enemies, who takes from us daily 
Bomething that we valued, and gives us nothing better in its 
Btead. It is well with them who, like you, can stand a tiptoe 
ou the mountain top of human life, look down with pleasure 
upon the valley they have passed, and sometimes stretch their 
^gs in joyful hope of a happy flight into eternity. Yet a 
little while, and your hope will be accomplished. 

When you can favour me with a Httle account of your own 
fitmily, without inconvenience, I shall be glad to receive it ; 
for though separated from my kindred by little more than 
half a century of miles, I know as little of their concerns as 
if oceans and continents were interposed between us. 

Yours, my dear cousin, W. C. 

TO THE BET. WILLIAM TTSWDS, 
MY DBAR FRIEND, Sept. 3, 1780. 

1 AM glad you are so provident, and that, while you are yet 
jnmnff, you have frirnished yourself with the means of comfort 
in dd age. Your crutch and your pipe may be of use to you, 
(and may they be so,) should your years be extended to an 
mtediLuvian date; and for your present accommodation, 
fou seem to want nothing but a clerk called Snuffle, and a 
Kxton of the name of Skeleton, to make your ministerial 
equipage complete. 

I thmk I have read as much of the first volume of the 
Kographiaas I shall ever read. I find it very amusing ; more 
o perhaps than it would have been had they sv&fti ^iSassa Ooa.- 
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racters with more exactness, and admitted none but those who 
had in some way or other entitled themselves to immortality, by 
deserving well of the public. Such a compilation wonld perhaps 
have been more judicious, though I confess it would have 
a£forded less variety. The priests and the monks of earlier, and 
the doctors of later days, who have signalized themselves by 
nothing but a controversial pamphlet, long since thrown by, 
and never to be perused again, might have been forgotten, 
without injury or loss to the national character for leamin^ 
or genius. This observation suggested to me the following 
lines, which may serve to illustrate my meaning, and at 
the same time to give my criticism a sprightlier air. 

Oh fond attempt, to give a deathless lot 

To names ignoble, bom to be forgot ! 

In yain, recorded in historic page, 

They court the notice of a future age ; 

Those twinkling, tiny lustres of the land 

Drop one by one, from Fame's neglecting hand ; 

Lethean guUfis receive them as they fall. 

And dark obliyion soon absorbs them all. 

So when a child (as playfid children use) 

Has burnt to cinder a stale last-year's news, 

The flame extinct, he views the roving fire, 

There goes my lady, and there goes the squire. 

There goes the parson illustrious spark ! 

And there scarce less illustrious goes the clerk ! 

Virgil admits none but worthies into the Elysian Fields ; I 
cannot recollect the lines in which he describes them all, but 
these in particular I well remember — 

Quique 8Ut memores alios fecere merendo, 
Inventas aut qui vitam excoluire per artes. 

A chaste and scrupulous conduct like his would well become 
the writer of national biography. But enough of this. 

Our respects attend Miss Shuttleworth, with many thanki 
for her intended present. Some purses derive all their vah» 
from their contents, but these will have an intrinsic value d 
their own: and though mine should be often empty, wbick 
is not an improbable supposition, I shall still esteem it hi^ 
on its own account. 

If you could meet with a second-hand Virgil, ditto HonMii 
both lUad and Odyssey, together with a Clavis, for I have no 
Lexicon, and all tolerably cheap, I shall be obliged to yoniffO* 
will make the purchase. Yours, W. Cf. 
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TO THB BI&Y. WILLIAM. WWTS. 

MT DKAR FUKND, Sept. 7, 1780. 

8 many gentlemen as there are in the worid, who haye 
lildren, and heads capable of reflecting on the important sub- 
let of ^eir education, so many opinions there are about it ; 
lany of them just and sensible, though almost all differing 
•om each other. With respect to the education of boys, I 
link they are generally made to draw in Latin and Greek 
lunmels too soon. It is pleasing, no doubt, to a parent, to see 
is child already in some sort a proficient in those languages, 
t an age when most others are entirely ignorant of them ; 
ut hence it offcen happens, that a boy, who would construe a 
ible in ^sop at six or seven years of age, having exhausted 
is little stock of attention and diligence in making that 
lotable acquisition, grows weary of his task, conceives a dis- 
ike for study, and perhaps makes but a very indifferent progress 
iterwards. The mind and tha body have in this respect a 
tnking resemblance of each other. In childhood they are both 
dmble, but not strong ; they can skip and firisk about with 
wonderful agility, but hard labour spoils them both. In ma- 
urer years they become less active, but more vigorous, more 
^pable of a fixed application, and can make themselves sport 
rith that which a little earlier would have affected them with 
ntolerable fatigue. I should recommend it to you therefore, 
—(but after all you must judge for yourself,) to allot the two 
lext years of little John's scholarship to writing and arith- 
netic, together with which, for variety's sake, and because it 
s capable of being formed into an amusement, I would mingle 
;eography, a science (which, if not attended to betimes, is 
eldom made an object of much consideration) essentially neces- 
ary to the accomplishment of a gentleman, yet (as I know by 
ad experience) imperfectly, if at all, inculcated in the schools. 
jord Spencer's son, when he was four years of age, knew the 
ttnation of every kingdom, country, city, river, and remark- 
ble mountain in the world. For this attainment, which I sup- 
pose his father had never made, he was indebted to a play- 
bing ; having been accustomed to amuse himself with those 
daps which are cut into several compartments, so as to be 
brown into a heap of confusion, that they may be put together 
^ain with an exact coincidence of all their angles and bear- 
c^gs, BO as to form a perfect whole. 
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K he begins Latin and Greek at eight, or even at nine years 
of age, it is surely soon enough. Seven years, the usual al- 
lowance for those acquisitions, are more than sufficient for the 
purpose, especially with his readiness in learning ; for yon 
woidd hardly wish to have him qualified for the university be- 
fore fifteen, a period, in my mind, much too early for it, and 
when he could hardly be trusted there without the utmost 
danger to his morals. Upon the whole, you will perceive that 
in my judgment the difficulty, as well as the wisdom, consiib 
more in bridling in, and keeping back, a boy of his parts, than 
in pushing him forward. If, therefore, at the end of the two 
next years, instead of putting a grammar into his hand, yon 
should allow him to amuse himself with some agreeable writers 
upon the subject of natural philosophy for another year, I 
think it would answer well. There is a book called Cosmo- 
theoria Puerilis, there are Derham's Physico-, and Astro-theo- 
logy, together with several others, in tie same manner, very 
intelligible even to a child, and full of useful instruction. 

Plums and pears in my next. W. C. 

TO THE EEV. WILLIAM UNWrN". 

MY DEAR FRIEND, Sept. 17, 1780. 

YoTT desire my further thoughts on the subject of education. 
I send you such as had for the most part occurred to me when 
I wrote last, but could not be comprised in a single letter. 
They are indeed on a diflferent branch of this interesting theme, 
but not less important than the former. 
^I think it your happiness, and wish you to think it so your- 
self, that you are in every respect qualified for the task of in- 
structing your son, and preparing him for the university, with- 
out committing him to the care of a stranger. In my judg- 
ment, a domestic education deserves the preference to a pubUc 
one on a hundred accounts, which I have neither time nor 
room to mention. I shall only touch upon two or three that 
I cannot but consider as having a right to your most earnest 
attention. 

In a public school, or indeed in any school, his morals arc 
sure to be but little attended to, and his rehgion not at alL 
If he can catch the love of virtue from the fine things that are 
spoken of it in the classics, and the love of holiness firom 
a customary attendance upon such preaching as he is likely 
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to hear, it will be well; but I am sure you have had too many 
opportunities to observe the inefficacy of such means, to ex- 
pect any such advantage from them. In the mean tune, the 
more powerful influence of bad example, and perhaps bad com- 
pany, will continually counterwork these only preservatives he 
can meet with, and may possibly send him home to you, at the 
end of five or six years, such as you will be sorry to see him. 
Yon escaped indeed the contagion yourself; but a few instances 
sf happy exemption from a general malady are no sufficient 
warrant to conclude, that it is therefore not infectious, or may 
be encountered without danger. 

You have seen too much of the world, and are a man of 
too much reflection, not to have observed that in proportion as 
the sons of a family approach to years of maturity, they lose a 
sense of obligation to their parents, and seem at last almost 
divested of that tender affection which the nearest of all rela- 
tions seems to demand from them. I have often observed it 
myself, and have always thought I could sufficiently account^ 
for it, without laying all the blame upon the children. While' 
they continue in their parents' house, they are every day obliged, 
and every day reminded how much it is their interest, as well 
as a duty, to be obliging and affectionate in return. But at eight 
or nine years of age the boy goes to school. From that mo- 
ment he becomes a stranger in his father's house. The course 
of parental kindness is intercepted. The smiles of his mother, 
the tender admonitions, and the soHcitous care of both his 
parents, are no longer before his eyes : year after year he feels 
himself more and more detached from them, till at last he is 
10 effectually weaned from the connexion, as to find himself 
happier any where than in their company. 

I should have been glad of a frank for this letter, for I have 
said but little of what I could say upon the subject, and per- 
haps I may not be able to catch it by the end again. If I can, 
I shall add to it hereafter. 

The Breda is the best late apricot, and the Empress or Im- 
peratrice plum is that which your mother principally recom- 
siends. It turns to a fine dried sweetmeat upon the tree, but 
muBt not be gathered sooner. Yours, "W. C. 

TO THE BEY. WILLIAM TmWTN, 
MY DXAR FRIEND, Oct. 5, 178Q. 

Now for the sequel. You have anticipated on'fc oi tk^ «x^- 
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ments in fayonr of a private education, therefore I need taj 
but little about it. The folly of supposing that the mothe^ 
tongue, in some respects the most difficult of all tonffaes> 
may be acquired without a teacher, is predominant in afl the 
public schools that I have ever heard of. To pronounce it 
well, to speak and to write it with fluency and elegance, are no 
easy attainments; not one in fifty of those who pass throng 
Westminster and Eton, arrive at any remarkable proficiency in 
these accomplishments ; and they that do are more indebted to 
their own study and application for it, than to any instraction 
received there. In general, there is nothing so pedantic as the 
style of a schoolboy, if he aims at any style at all ; and if he 
does not, he is of course ineleganl^ and perhaps ungram- 
matical. A defect, no doubt, in great measure owing to the want 
of cultivation; for the same lad that is often commended forhii 
Latin, frequently would deserve to be whipped for his English, 
if the fault were not more his master's than his own. I know 
not where this evil is so likely to be prevented as at home, — sup- 
posing always, nevertheless (which is the case in your in- 
stance), that the boy's parents, and their acquaintance, arc 
persons of elegaace and taste themselves. For to converse 
with those who converse with propriety, and to be directed 
to such authors as have refined and improved the language by 
their productions, are advantages which he cannot elsewhere 
enjoy in an equal degree. And though it requires some time 
to regulate the taste, and fix the judgement, and these efifects 
must be gradually wrought even upon the best understanding, 
yet I suppose much less time will be necessary for the purpose 
than could at first be imagined, because the opportunities of 
improvement are continual. 

I promised to say little on this topic, and I have said so 
much, that if I had not a frank I must bum my letter and 
begin again. 

A public education is often recommended as the most 
effectual remedy for that bashful and awkward constraint, so 
epidemical among the youth of our country. But I verily be- 
lieve that instead of being a cure, it is often the cause of it. 
For seven or eight years of his life, the boy has hardly seen or 
conversed with a man, or a woman, except the maida at his 
boarding house. A gentleman or a lady are consequently sudi 
novelties to him, that he is perfectly at a loss to know what sort 
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^behaviour he fthonld preserve before them. He pkys with hiii 
ittons, or the stiingB of his hat, he blows his nose, and hangs 
9(wn Ms head, is conscious of his own deficiency to a degree 
iHt makes him quite unhappy, and trembles lest any one 
lould speak to him, because that would quite overwhelm 
im. Is not all this miserable shyness evidently the effect of 
is education ? To me it appears to be so. If he saw good 
)mpany every day, he would never be terrified at the sight of 
, and a room fiill of ladies and gentlemen would alarm him 
o more than the chairs they sit on. Such is the effect of 
ostom. 

I need add nothing further on this subject, because I believe 
ttle John is as likely to be exempted from this weakness as 
lost young gentlemen we shall meet with. He seems to have 
lis father's spirit in this respect, in whom I could never dis- 
em the least trace of bashfalness, though I bave often heard 
dm complain of it. Under your management, and the influence 
jf your example, I think he can hardly fail to escape it. If 
tie does, he escapes that which makes many a man uncomfort- 
able for life ; and has ruined not a few, by forcing them into 
mean and dishonourable company where only they could be 
free and cheerful. 

Connexions formed at school are said to be lasting, and often 
beneficial. There are two or three stories of this kind upon 
record, which would not be so constantly cited as they are, 
whenever this subject happens to be mentioned, if the chronicle 
that preserves their remembrance had many besides to boast 
of. For my own part, I found such friendships, though 
Warm enough in their commencement, surprisingly liable to 
ertinction ; and of seven or eight, whom I had selected for in- 
timates out of about three hundred, in ten years time not one 
Was left me. The truth is, that there may be, and often is 
an attachment of one boy to another, that looks very like a 
friendship ; and while they are in circumstances that enable 
them mutually to oblige and to assist each other promises well, 
aad bids fair to be lasting. But they are no sooner separated 
from each other, by entering into the world at large, than other 
connexions, and new employments, in which they no longer 
ihare together, efface the remembrance of what passed in 
iariier days, and they become strangers to each other for ever, 
idd to this, that the man frequently differs so mMeh. ftom ^^ 
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boy, — ^his principles, manDers, temper, and conduct, undergo so 
great an alteration, — that we no longer recognise in him our 
old playfellow, but find him utterly unworthy and unfit for the 
place he once held in our affections. 

To close this article, as I did the last, by applying myself 
immediately to the present concern, — little John is happily 
placed above all occasion for dependance upon such precarious 
hopes, and need not be sent to school in quest of some great 
man in embryo, who may possibly make his fortune. 

Yours, my dear friend, W. C. 

TO MES. ITEWTON. 
DEA.R MADAM, Oct. 5, 1780. 

When a lady speaks, it is not civil to make her wait a week 
for an answer. — I received your letter within this hour, and, 
foreseeing that the garden will engross much of my time for 
some days to come, have seized the present opportunity to ao- 
knowledge it. I congratulate you on Mr. Newton's safe arrival 
at Ramsgate, making no doubt but that he reached the place 
without difficulty or danger, the road thither from Canterbury 
being so good as to afford room for neither. He has now a view 
of the element, with which he was once so familiar, but 
which I think he has not seen for many years. The sight of 
his old acquaintance will revive in his mind a pleasing recol- 
lection of past deliverances, and when he looks at him from the 
beach, he may say — ** You have formerly given me trouble 
enough, but I have cast anchor now where your billows can 
never reach me." — It is happy for him that he can say so. 

Mrs. Unwin returns you many thanks for your anxiety ott 
her account. Her health is considerably mended upon the 
whole, so as to afford us a hope that it will be established. 
Our love attends you. 

Yours, dear madam, W. C. 

TO THE BEY. WILLIAM TTSWTS. 

Nov. 9, 1780. 

I WBOTE the following last summer. The tragical occasdoa 
of it really happened at the next house to ours. I am g^ 
when I can find a subject to work upon ; a lapidary I suppofle 
accounts it a laborious part of his business to rub away the 
roughness of the stone ; but it is my amusement, and if after 
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aend yoo, die <ooit w w«ti a» ii- l'«.' rb.v$ » & **.'« >sc' Artv^- 
diqp Toa linle expected, b-r: I cinzo': iv.i^ti^'.^Z'x ;&!£lw. cb\*tu a; a 
cheaper late. If diu mirtiwd oi riLfu;:^: vjLciu-y Vjtsi vx^*urt^^i w 
me sooner, I should Lire zn:fti.ve cru" b^e^u ^fiosHwc ; bu( »uv 
glad I hsTe hit apon it sc Use. h viU be a kvu^XxWoaSU ^u 
couragemmt to my muse, and art as a (vwonul sumxiUu tv' m\ 
industry. If the Ameiicau war should hist much U»tv^»;\*i\ 1l 
may he ohliged to raise my priiv ; but this [ shall uot \lo \i \x\\ 
out a real occasion for it : — it dop^nuls umoh uihm\ UoisI 
North's pretty conduct in the artiolo ot* supi^Hos. if htr» m 
poses an additional tax on anything that I deal in, \\w ut^VA^tifv 
of this measure, on my part, will Ih' so apptuvut, xlxtii I iluiv 
Bay you will not dispute it. 

Your mother desires me to aild hor lovo to uiiuo, whioli 
waits on you all as usual. She is much pliMWoil witli join* ilo«uv 
to hear firom her, but having such au luiluHtriouN m*riv(ui\Y in 
me, she thought it the less iiecessiiry. Shr will uno \\vv n^^ii 
hand, however, when hernerves, which nro Hrlilcnn wrll nU'unji, 
and which this turbulent weather parliculiirly iliNroiiipoMni. will 
give her leave. VV. i'. 

TO JOSEPH UltAst KM(^ 
IfT DEAR FRIEXD, Drr, 10, 17(10 

I AM sorry that the bookseller sliufHi*?} off tin- tnitiblr ni nnrit 
age upon anybody that beloii^'f t/> you. f Mimk f ttitih] tum^ 
him upon this point, in ati wXkhi lij/on iht- t-.n^t-, ^nttnttlrtl 
upon the terms of hLf own iiiifirrrtaiciusr. If<' rn^fi^t^ lo ntryt^ 
coiui try customers. En;o, tm it. woul/j hf: unrn^/m/ihk lo ft 
|>ect that when a cointry ^/'.utU-.ir.^tn -vnuU a },*,*,]t, Ur «li/iiil/l 
order his chaue, anrl bid I'ttc rii.-.d flr.-f »./» i',i'*/'rf'^nsr,yt, mn/t 
as it is not proSahlr- tLir. '.l:.': Vjoic t-,'i:.'I i\i*f\ \Ur -vt-.j t/» h.rr,, ^f 

Itself, thoOZh it X-r: ?...: V..^.f:<f. \\.At '••'•.• -vij: vntf/r,^ t «;,/,'iI/I 

suppose the lav •v^.'*::: r w.y* ;,.... K,- f frr/M-rt ,» j^ » 
w«yim of zrr^i MTSJ-.T.T.J r. \ .r: ov..'*x. *..;i.' K.n"* ,4 r^, r,(/),^ 

withonz a r^m*^. j A .. ■ : . ;' \ .v.- :-. ^ .• . -,r :» ■:...': p/^-^/.-. , *s/,- . .# J 

aot be Sll3iftr*i:l v. ..ir*':r^r,i«» •.*'• ^-'-r. -.. ; .• /;. ^..tl -i.r fn^k^A f 

the law 2i"7*!i jai^, wa^r* ...ir .-7:.r. •! .. -f.:.- : ...fV. ,*•», r *y 
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prehend^ shall the man himself, who of his own mere motioii 
gives me that right, be suffered to do it. 

I never made so long an argument upon a law case before. 
I ask your pardon for doing it now. You have but little need 
of such entertainment. 

Yours affectionately, W**. COWPER. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, Probably Nov. or Dec 1780. 

I THAKK you much for your letter, which, without obliging me 
to travel to Wargrove at a time of year when journeying is not 
very agreeable, has introduced me in the most commodiouB 
manner to a perfect acquaintance with your neat little garden, 
your old cottage, and above all with your most prudent and 
sagacious landlady. As much as I admire her, I admire much 
more the philosophical temper with which you seem to treat 
her : for I know few characters more provoking, to me, at least, 
than the selfish, who are never honest ; especially if while they 
determine to pick your pocket, they have not ingenuity enough 
to conceal their purpose. But you are perfectly in the right, 
and act just as I would endeavour to do on the same occasion. 
You sacrifice every thing to a retreat you admire ; and, if the 
natural indolence of my disposition did not forsake me, so 
would I. 

You might as well apologize for sending me forty pounds as 
for writing about yourself. Of the two ingredients I hardly 
know which made your letter the most agreeable — (observe, I 
do not say the most acceptable.) The draft indeed was wd- 
come ; but though it was so, yet it did not make me laugh. I 
laughed heartily at the account you gave of yourself and yonr 
landlady. Dame Saveall, whose picture you have drawn, though 
not with a flattering hand, yet I dare say with a strong resem- 
blance. As to you, I have never seen so much of you, since I 
was in London, where you and I so often have made ourselres 
merry with each other's humour, yet never gave each other! 
moment's pain by doing so. We are both humourists, and it 
is well for your wife and my Mrs. Unwin, that they have tliks 
found out the way to deal with us. 

More thanks to Mrs. Hill for her intentions. She has dn 
true enthusiasm of a gardener, and therefore I can pity htf 
under her disappointment, having so large a share of that cowr 
modity myself. 
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I am infonned that Lady C. has left me an annuity of twenty 
poanda. I mention it merely because, as you do not, I thought 
jovL might not have heard it. 

Yours, my dear Sir, affectionately, W**. COWPER. 

Dec. 10, 1780. 
It is weU for me that as my intelligencer with respect to 
Lady Cowper's legacy proved to be mistaken ; the substantial 
part of his information is however authenticated and the money 
not lost, though it comes from a different mine. 

TO THE BET. JOHN ITEWTOy. 

Dec. 21, 1780. 
I THAITK you for your anecdote of Judge Carpenter. If it 
really happened, it is one of the best stories I ever he^d ; and 
if not, it has at least the merit of being ben trovato. We both 
▼ery sincerely laughed at it, and think the whole Livery of Lon- 
don must have done the same ; though I have known some 
persons whose faces, as if they had been cast in a mould, could 
never be provoked to the least alteration of a single feature ; so 
that you might as well relate a good story to a barber's block. 

Non equidem invideo, miror magis. 
Your sentiments with respect to me are exactly Mrs. Un win's. 
She, like you, is perfectly sure of my deliverance, and often 
tells me so. I make but one answer, and sometimes none at 
ill. That answer gives her no pleasure, and would give you as 
litde; therefore at this time I suppress it. It is better on every 
loconnt that they who interest themselves so deeply in that 
srent, should believe the certainty of it, than that they should 
lot. It is a comfort to them at least, if it is none to me ; and 
18 I could not, if I would, so neither would I, if I could, de- 
wive them ef it. 

I annex a long thought in verse for your perusal. It was 
mduced about last midsummer, but I never could prevail 
ifiih myself, till now, to transcribe it. You have bestowed some 
Commendations on a certain poem now in the press, and they, 
[ suppose, have at least animated me to the task. If hmnan 
katore may be compared to a piece of tapestry, (and why not?) 
lien human nature, as it subsists in me, though it is sadly 
Suded on the right side, retains all its colour on the wrong. I 
Hn pleased with commendation, and though not passionately 
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desiions of indiscriminate praise, or what is generally called 
popularity, vet when a judicious Mend claps me on the back; 
1 own I find it an encouragement. At this season of the year, 
and in this gloomy uncomfortable climate, it is no easy matter 
for the owner of a mind like mine, to divert it from sad sub- 
jects, and fix it upon such as may administer to its amusement 
roetiT, above all things, is usefid to me in this respect. Whik 
1 am held in pursuit of pretty images, or a pretty way of ex- 
pressing them, I forget every thing that is irksome, and, like a 
boy that plays truant, determine to avail myself of the present 
opportunity to be amused, and to put by the disagreeable le- 
collection that I must, after all, go home and be whipt again. 
It will not be long, perhaps, before you will receive a pool 
called Ae Progress of Error. That wUl be succeeded by ib- 
other, in due time, called Truth, Don't be alarmed. I lida 
Pegasus with a curb. He will never run away with me agtin. 
I Imve even convinced Mrs. Uuwin that I can manage him, and 
make him stop when I please. 

Yours, W»«. COWPER. 

TO THE EEV. W. UlTWIN'. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, DcC. 24, 1780. 

I am: sensibly mortified at finding myself obliged to disappoint 
you ; but though I have had many thoughts upon the subjecti 
you propose to my consideration, I have had none that hi«* 
been favourable to the undertaking. I applaud your purpose^ 
for the sake of the principle from which it springs, but I look 
upon the evils you mean to animadvert upon, as too obstimlij 
and inveterate ever to be expelled by the means you mentioi. 
The very persons to whom you would address your remoii-j 
strance, are themselves sufficiently aware of their enormi^; 
years ago, to my knowledge, they were frequently the topMS 
of conversation at polite tables ; they have been frequendf* 
mentioned in both houses of Parliament, and I suppose theitj 
is hardly a member of either who would not immediately 
to the necessity of a reform were it proposed to him in a 
sonable way. But there it stops, and there it will for ever stopt' 
till the majority are animated with a zeal, in which at pi 
they are deplorably defective. A religious man is unfei^ 
shocked when he reflects upon the prevalence of such aimcii 
a moral man must needs be so in a degree, and will affect 
he much more so than he is. But how many do you sap] 
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9 among our worthy lepresentadyesy that come mider 
these descrqitions ? If all were such, yet to new model 
e of the country, which must be done, in order to 
en unavoidable peijuryless frequent, were a task they 
urdly undertake, on account of the great difficulty that 
tend it. Groyemment is too much interested in the 
»tion of malt liquor to reduce the number of Tenders, 
lusible pleas may be offered in defence of trayelling on 
, especially by the trading part of the world, as the 
inch of Bishops would find it difficult to overrule. 
1 respect to the violation of oaths, till a certain name 
generally respected than it is at present, however such 
as yourself may be grieved at it, the legislature are 
ely to lay it to heart. I do not mean, nor would by 
IS attempt to discourage you in so laudable an enter- 
ut such is the light in which it appears to me, that I 
el the least spark of courage, qualifying or prompting 
ibark in it myself. An exhortation, therefore, written 
by hopeless desponding me, — ^would be flat, insipid, and 
jting, and disgrace the cause, instead of serving it. If 
it I have said, however, you still retain the same senti- 
facte, esto virtute tua ! there is nobody better qualified 
irself, and may your success prove that I despaired 
liout a reason. 

)oor sister ! — she has many good qualities, and upon 
asions gives proof of a good understanding ; but as 
»ple have no ear for music, so she has none for humour. 
• she cannot laugh at our jokes, we can, however, at 
ikes, and in this way she makes us ample amends for 
pointment. Mr. Powley is much like herself : if his 
rlooks the jest, he will never be able to find it. They 
her of them bom to write epigrams or ballads, and I 
be less mortified at the coldness with which they en- 
ly small sallies in the way of drollery, when I reflect 
Swift himself had had no other judges> he would 
sre found one admirer. 

ideed, as you observe, incumbent upon Mr. Madan 
to the reviewer, if he means to maintain his point. 
3s he means likewise to expose himself more in a second 
than he did even in his &:st, it is still more incumbent 
1 to be silent. I reckon myself a competent judge of 
-2, TX 
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the argamenty so £uras the Greek criticisms are in question ; 
OQd if I am, a refutatiou of what his antagonist has adyanced 
against that part of his performance, is (l think) impossibk. 
Thsi impossibility is followed close at the heels by a condnskm 
not to be avoided. Syllogistically dressed, it stands thns : The 
Scripture is the only ground on which the doctrine of polygamy 
can be proved. 

But it cannot be proved by Scripture. 

Erff<h—Not at all. 

You desired me, some time since, to send you my twenhr- 
seven answers to ditto number of queries (brawn up by ue 
Rev. Mr. Riland, of Birmingham. I would have done it, if 
the Review had not made it entirely unnecessary. The gentle- 
man, for whose use in particular I designed them, decUned 
sending them to the querist at my instance ; so that, imme- 
diately almost after their production, they became waste paper, 
and I kept no copy of them myself. The questions dis- 
covered such marks of almost childish imbecility, that I could 
not possibly propose to myself the acquisition of any credit 
by the answers. But as some men, especially weak ones, are 
apt to suppose themselves irrefragable and invincible in dispa- 
tation, I replied to them merely to guard the poor gentlenoan 
against the pernicious effects of so sad a blunder upon an oc- 
casion of such importance. 

My respects attend the family, that is to say, my affectionate 
ones. I heartily wish Mrs. Unwin better spirits. Never be 
afraid of the multiplication of children ; you do not make 
them yourself, and He that does, knows how to provide for 
them. Poor bare-breeched Billy, to whom your alms were 
yesterday so acceptable, has no desponding thoughts upon thii 
subject, though he has now four, and considering his age, and 
the age of his wife, may possibly have fourteen. 

Yours, my dear friend, WM. COWPER. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, DcC. 25, 1780. 

Weaby with rather a long walk in the snow, I am not hkdjf 
to write a very sprightly letter, or to produce any thing thlfc J 
may cheer this gloomy season, unless I have recourse to mf J 
pocket-book, where perhaps I may find something to transcrita T 
— something that was written before the sun had taken leaT«l 
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of our hemisphere, and when I was less fatigaed than I am at 
present. 

Happy is the man who knows just so much of the law, as 
to make himself aUttle menj now and then with the solemnity 
of juridical proceedings. 1 have heard of common law judg- 
ments before now, indeed have been present at the delivery 
of some, that, according to my poor apprehension, while 
they paid the utmost respect to the letter of a statute, have 
departed widely from the spirit of it ; and, being governed 
^ entirely by the point of law, have left equity, reason, and 
[ common sense, behind them at an infinite distance. You will 
^ judge whether the following report of a case, drawn up by 
by myself, be not a proof and illustration of this satirical asser- 
tion^ Yours affectionately, W. C. 

TO THE EEV. WILLIAM TTSYtlK, 
mr DXAB FRIEND, Dec. 1780. 

PoxncAL reports of law cases are not very common, yet it 
teems to me desirable that they should be so. Many advan- 
tages would accrue from such a measure. They would in the 
first place be more commodiously deposited in the memory, 
just as linen, grocery, or other such matters, when neatly 
packed, are Imown to occupy less room, and to lie more conve- 
niently in any trunk, chest, or box, to which they may be com- 
nitted. In the next place, being divested of that infinite circum- 
i location, and the endless embarrassment in which they are 
i involved by it, they would become surprisingly intelligible, in 
I eomparison with their present obscurity. And lastly, they 
. voold by this means be rendered susceptible of musical em- 
l belHshment, and instead of being quoted in the courts, with 
'] tiiat dull monotony, which is so wearisome to by-standers, and 
frequently lulls even the judges themselves to sleep, might 
^^ 1» rehearsed in recitative ; which would have an admirable 
f dfect, in keeping the attention fixed and Hvely, and could not 
;if^ U to disperse that heavy atmosphere of sadness and gravity, 
j^^®^ hangs over the jurisprudence of our country. I re- 
* lumber, many years ago, being informed by a relation of mine, 
'.^t rto in his youth had applied himself to the study of the law, 
^ tkat one of his fellow students, a gentleman of sprightly parts, 

ci ^The"Rq)ort of an adjudged Case, not to be found in any of the 
*J>ok8," concluded this letter. 
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and yery respectable talents of the poetical kind, did actuaO/ 
engage in the prosecution of such a design ; for reasons I sap* 
pose somewhat similar to, if not the same with those I have 
now suggested. He began with Coke's Institutes ; a book bo 
rugged in its style, that an attempt to polish it seemed an 
Herculean labour, and not less arduous and difficult, than it 
would be to give the smoothness of a rabbit's fur to the prickly 
back of a hedgehog. But he succeeded to admiration, as 
you will perceiye by the following specimen, which is all that 
my said relation could recollect of the performance. 

Tenant in fee 

Simple, is he, 
And need neither quake nor quiver, 

Who hath his lands, 

Free from all demands, 
To him and his heirs for ever. 

You have an ear for music, and a taste for verse, which 
saves me the trouble of pointing out with a critical nicety the 
advantages of such a version. I proceed therefore to what I 
at first intended, and to transcribe the record of an adjudged 
case thus managed, to which indeed what I have premised 
was intended merely as an introduction ^ \V. C. 

TO THE REV. W. XJNWIK. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, Jan. 14, 1781. 

I SELDOM write what may properly be called an answer to a 
letter, unless to a letter that requires an answer ; but on the 
present occasion, being conscious that I have not spirits to 
enable me to make excursions on the wings of invention, I 
purpose to confine myself pretty much to the subject of yours. 
Which prudent procedure will serve the double purpose of re- 
lieving me from the toil of pumping in vain, and of convincing 
you that you cannot do a worse tlnng than to deprive me w 
your letters, upon an apprehension that they can afford me 
neither profit nor amusement. 

Impressions made upon the mind in our early days are sel- 
dom entirely efiaced. This is an old observation, but I shall 
engraft a new one upon it. Though you have a perfect recol- 
lection of John Crosses pious and wise remark, I am sadly 
afraid that you have never made a practical use of it, whidi 

^ This letter concluded with the poetical law case of ** Nose, pUintiiF- 
Eyes, defendants," before referred to. 
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^ the more wonder at, because bis unexpected good fortune in 
^e instance you allude to, amounts almost to a proof of the 
9%at utility of such a custom. How is it possible, were you but 
properly careM to keep that part uppermost at the time of 
rising, that you could be plagued as you are with such a Tariety 
of nusadyentures ? — tithes unpaid, dilapidations without end, 
lawsuits revived, and your curate running away from you, for 
he sake of a pleasanter country. I dare say John Cross was 
sempted from all these disagreeable occurrences ; he had not 
lalf your understanding, yet knew how to avoid them all by 
ttending to the main chance in the article you hint at. He 
(resented something more substantial than even a seven-fold 
hield to the arrows of ill fortune; and receiving them, if he re- 
eived them at all, where they could not possibly reach his 
leart, went through the world insensible of the troubles with 
rhich it abound!s. He clapped his hand upon you know 
rhaty and said to misfortune. Now, madam, I defy you. This 
on know as well as I, this therefore you should practise ; 
nd though you cannot, I suppose, boast of such a buttress 
a he was fenced with, yet, pro modulo, and according to your 
bility; you should make that use of it his example teaches, 
ind the most of a little. 

From Mr. Madan's renewed publication, I cannot but infer 
hat he preserves the same conduct as before he published at 
ill. Letters of admonition, dissuasion, and exhortation, he 
lumed unread ; and has treated, I suppose, the Review with 
he same obstinate indifference and contempt. I the rather 
hink so, because I am firmly persuaded he could not reply to 
lis answerer ; though it is possible his case may resemble that 
tf a certain disputant I have heard of, who said upon a like 
lecaaion, *' I am confuted, but not convinced." 

Impregnable, however, as he may be to the attacks of sound 
eaton, backed with all the authority of sound learning, his ad- 
vocates are not all, it seems, quite so stubborn as himself. 
ifr. Riland« of Birmingham, has at last forsaken the standard 
if polygamy, and betaken himself to the side of Christian de- 
iorum and decency again. Mr. Powley, we learn from good 
mihority, has been instrumental in working this conversion, 
rbich does him the more honour, as he had by all accounts a 
try weak, though a very good man to deal with. Men that 
laTe no large share of reason themselves, axe BeY&OTXi ^^'dss^^ 
if the force of it in the hands of another. 
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I am infonned that the reviewer is prepaii an answdf 
at Urge, and that the Bishop of London has likewise under' 
taken the task. If this be the case, actum est de Thdf^ • 
thord, I hear likewise that the king, having read a part of 
it, threw it down with indignation, and expressed his regret 
that there was no law by which such an author conld be brought 
to the punishment he deserves. This is not unlikely, for, by 
all accounts, he is a moral man, and consequently a diaste hus- 
band; that he should view therefore such a proposal with ah- 
horrence is natural enough. 

Your mother returns her thanks to Mrs. Unwin for her 
letter. Our love attends you both, with Miss Shuttleworth and 
her little ones. The two guineas may be sent with the sal- 
mon, for which we thank you par avance. 

If the lines of your letter could be pushed together they 
would not fill three sides; and if mine could be moyed to the 
distance at which yours stand from each other, they would fill 
four. This, however, is not my reason for concluding, but he- 
cause I am weary, therefore I add only that I am 

Yours as ever, W. C. 

TO THE EEV. JOHN NEWTON. 
MY DEAR SIR, Jan. 21, 1781. 

I AM glad that the Progress of Error did not Err in its Pro- 
gress, as I feared it had ; and that it has reached yon safe; and 
still more pleased that it has met with your approbation ; for if 
it had not, I should have wished it had miscarried, and have 
been sorry that the bearer's memory had served him so well 
upon the occasion. I knew him to be that sort of geniuB, 
which, being much busy in making excursions of the imaginary 
kind, is not always present to its own immediate concerns, 
much less to those of others ; and having reposed the trust in 
him, began to regret that I had done so, when it was too kte. 
But I did it to save a frank, and as the affair has turned out, 
that end was very well answered. This is committed to the 
hands of a less volatile person, and therefore more to be de« 
pended on. 

As to the poem called Truth, which is already longer than 
its elder brother, and is yet to be lengthened by the addition 
of perhaps twenty lines, perhaps more ; I shrink from the 
thought of transcribing it at present. But as there is no need 
to be in any hurry a^oxit Vt, 1 \io^^ thai in some rainy seaaon, 
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^hich tihe nert montih will probably bring with it, when per- 
bi^ I may be glad of employment, the undertaking will appear 
less formidable. 

You need not withhold from us any intelligence relating to 
yourselyes, upon an apprehension that Mr. Kaban has been 
beforehand with you upon those subjects, for he came down as 
costiye as if you had fed him upon nothing but quinces, and 
anless we engineered him with question after question, we 
could get nothing out of him. I haye known such trayellers 
m my time, and Mrs. Newton is no stranger to one of them, 
who keep all their obseryations and discoyeries to themselyes, 
tiU they are extorted from them by mere dint of examination, 
and cross-examination. He told us indeed that some inyisible 
agent supplied you eyery Sunday with a coach, which we were 
pleased with hearing ; and this, I think, was the sum total of 
ois information. 

We are much concerned for Mr. Barham's loss; but it is 
weU for that gentleman, that those amiable features in his cha- 
racter, which most incline one to sympathise with him, are the 
yery graces and yirtues that will strengthen him to bear it with 
equanimity and patience. People that haye neither his light 
nor experience, will wonder that a disaster which would per- 
haps haye broken their hearts, is not heayy enough to make 
any abatement in the cheerfulness of his. 

Your books came yesterday. I shall not repeat to you what 
I said to Mrs. Unwin, after haying read two or three of the 
letters. I admire the preface, in which you haye giyen an air 
of noyelty to a worn-out topic, and haye actually engaged the 
ficyour of the reader by saying those things in a delicate and 
uncommon way, which in general are disgusting. 

I suppose you know that Mr. Scott will be in town on Tues- 
day. He is likely to take possession of the Vicarage at last, 
with the best grace possible; at least, if he and Mr. Browne 
can agree upon the terms. The old gentleman I find would be 
glad to let the house, and abridge the stipend ; in other words 
to make a good bai^ain for himself, and starye his curate. 
Yours, my dear friend, W^. COWPER. 

TO THB BEY. JOHN KEWTON, CHABLES SQTJABE, HOXTON, 

LONDON- 

MT DBAS. FRIBND, Feb. 4^ 17B\. 

We haye waited I auppoae with, equal impadence ioi ^VOu^^. 
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Oar lait dupatches crossed each other, so that each of v hi 
daimed the posteriority, the epistokry race being alwan i«l 
by him that comes in last. This however has not been me (ir 
reason of my silence. I have been very busy in my way, ai 
ere long you will see the fruit of my labour. I shall say nothM: 
of it at present, except that Truth, though long since finiiM^ 
must be postponed to this last production, and tluit the PnNEMi 
of Error itself must not take the lead of it. Truth wi b 
seasonable at any time, and though the Progress of ^^^ 
some connexion with the present day, it is not so closely lAm ^ 
to the occurrences of it as the new one, which has the nuoti ^ 
Table Talk. I have almost finished the copy of it whidi lit 
tend for you, but cannot send it till from that I have txm 
cribed another for myself, the original being written on soDtfif 
scrips and scraps that it would be very troublesome to lop 
them, and indeed I have no perfect copy of it but the fidroik 
I have not numbered the lines, but I suspect that it is loofB 
than either of the others. Now I believe I shall hang up n} 
harp for the remainder of the year, and. 

Since Eighty-one has liad so much to do, 

Postpone what yet is left till Eighty-two. 

We were much pleased with your Extracts : they were « 
faithful to the truth, that unless Mr. Madan has much of titfk 
candour he will not allow to others, they will put his f riendshif 
for you to a strong trial ; and yet so affectionate, that he cannflt 
be displeased without the violation of every thing that deseno 
the name of friendship. We both long to be informed of the 
reception they have met with, and take it for granted yoa 
will indulge our curiosity when you can. We have been told 
that the Bishop of London intends an answer to Thelyphthon, 
but I think his Lordship would hardly have put off the publi- 
cation to so late a day. We have been told likewise that Mr. 
Riland is a convert to monogamy, but from some things we have 
heard since are obliged to doubt it. 

Mr. Scott called on us the very day of his return from 
London. We are glad of his appointment to the curacy, andao 
I suppose are all, at least all but a very few, whose joy or sorrow 
on the occasion is of small consequence to any but themselves. 
And yet I think he will meet with troubles, and if my sagacity 
does not fail me much, I can see from what quarter they are 
likely to arise. Iti&tnacccLeiitalvt^ \& ^nerally taken up with 
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Ike idvctmee, and bid down with a great deal nunc : but 
ere mdk a man, so wdl qualified in everj respect for tlie 
ige assigned him, has the care of a people, there can be no 
ision for subordinate assistance. It is not his design to ac- 
t of ity and his refosal I am rather aj^prehensiTe will occa- 
1 a mnrmnr somewhere. Even upon y<mr account we are 
sed with Bir. Page's departure, as some disagreeables and 
wardnesses would prolMd>ly have attended your internew. 
could not have renised you his pulpit, and yet there is 
on to believe that you are the last man in the kingdom he 
Id hare wished to see in it. He has applied, or rather 
Warden Smith in his behalf, for the curacy at RaTenstone, 
Mr. Chapman has given no definitiTe answer. Mr. Scott 
ould suppose, would be sorry to see himself so succeeded. 

DoWbiggin's curate, (if I have spelt the strange name 
lit,) pays addresses to tiie same lady, and Mr. Jones has 
I ogling her not a little. But who will be the happy man, 
ecture has not yet ventured to surmise, 
''e wait with some impatience for the issue of Lord Gorge's 
Somebody, late from London, has brought hither the 
» that fresh disturbances are expected on the occasion, 
dally if he should be condemned: but what sort of pa- 
ism is it, or what sort of zeal, that is offended when the 

of the country take their course ? 
^e are both pretty well. Mrs. Unwin joins with me in love 
Durself and Mrs. Newton. 

Yours, my dear Sir, WM. COWPER. 

TO THE EEV. WILLIAM TJITWnf. 
r DEAR FRIEND, Feb. 6, 1781. 

I high time you should consult your own peace of mind, 
not suffer the insatiable demands and unreasonable ex- 
ations of other men, to be a source of unhappiness to 
•self. You have lived long enough in the world to know 
it swarms with people who are always ready to take ad- 
age of the generosity of such men as you ; who say in 
• hearts, when they meet with such disinterested treatment 
rery one receives from your hands, "Now is the time; — 
man has a gentlemanly regard for his character, he loves 
e more than money, and will make any concessions, so that 
nay but approve himself to his own conscience. Let us 
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sqaeeie him; he will yield well; the more he complies the noM 
we will insist, and make him pay dear for the character lie 
wishes to deserve." I cannot doubt but your predecenoi^i 
curate is of this stamp ; his demand wants nothing but % 
cocked pistol to make it felony, without benefit of clergy. 

As to your proposal to the executors, if it does not give eon- 
tentment, it must be for the reasons above mentioned; in 
which case I would recommend it to you by all means, to piy 
them exactly what they can lawfully demand for glebe and tith^ 
and not a farthing more, and in return to insist upon evaj 
penny you lay out in necessary repairs, and not a fiEurthing 
less. It is wrong not to deal liberally with persons who 
themselves act upon liberal and honest principles ; but it ii 
weakness to be the willing dupe of artifice and to saorifice one'i 
own interest for the sake of satisfying the insatiable or unjust 

We are obliged to you for the rugs, a commodity that can 
never come to such a place as this at an unseasonable time. 
We have given one to an industrious poor widow with four 
children, whose sister overheard her shivering in the night, 
and with some difficulty brought her to confess the next morn- 
ing that she was half perished for want of sufficient covering. 
Her said sister borrowed a rug for her at a neighbour's immedi- 
ately, which she had used but one night when yours arrived. 
And I doubt not but we shall meet with others equally in- 
digent, and deserving of your bounty. 

I hear this morning that Lord George is acquitted. I take 
it for graated you was at the trial, for three reasons. First, 
because you was in town so lately ; secondly, because you have 
a laudable curiosity, that acts as a spur upon your spirits on all 
such occasions ; and thirdly, because you are slender and sHm, 
and take up so little room that you are sure of a place when 
men of ampler dimensions are necessarily excluded. Tell us 
all that passed ; and if he is indeed acquitted, let us know 
upon what point his acquittal turned, for at present I am rather 
at a loss to conceive how he could escape if Uie law was allowed 
to take its course, uninterrupted by fear and uncontrolled by a 
spirit of party. 

Much good may your humanity do you, as it does so much 
good to others. You can no where find objects more entitled 
to your pity, than where your pity seeks them. A man whose 
vices and irregularities have brought his Uberty and life into 
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Ub va admovkdga the i entr the kv to be founded 
pan yrinciplea of necf MJIy se, aie ^ad that there 

an^ a barrier proridcd fa - 1 peace oi socictj, if we con- 
riiBr that the diffnenee bet veui otuielTca and the mlpiit is 
M of oor own making, we shall be, as yoaraie, tenderly afected 
Ui the view of his miaerj, and not the less so because he has 
roug^t it upon himself. I look upon the wont man in 

Umaford puoiL with a more UsToorable eye than upon , 

Iw daims a aerrant's wages from one who nerer was his 



What gOM before was written in the morning. This eyening 
hare rad the trial as related in the General ETening, and 
in only add to what I said before in the words of Horace. 

MUror quo facto Jttdidmm Uimd 

FtigoriL 

I give yon joy of your own hair. No doabt yon are a con- 
derable gainer in your appearance by being disperiwigged. 
he beat wig is that which most resemliles the natural hair ; 
by then shoold he that has hair enough of his own, have re- 
lurae to imitation ? I have little doubt, but that if an arm or 
leg conld have been taken off with as little pain as attends the 
nputation of a curl or a lock of hair, the natural limb would 
ftye been thought less becoming, or less conTcnient, by some 
len, than a wooden one> and been disposed of accordingly. 

Thanks for the salmon^ it was perfectly good, as were the 
70 lobsters ; and the two guineas came safe. Haying some 
sraea to transcribe, and being rather weary, I add no more, 
ccept our love to the whole family, jointly and seyerally. 
laTing begun my letter with a miserable pen, I was not wiUing 
> change it for a better lest my writing should not be all of a 
iece, but it has worn me and my patience quite out. 

Youre ever, WM. COWPER. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
IfT DKAR FRIKND, Feb. 15, 1781. 

AH glad you -were pleased with my report of so extraor- 
linary a case. If the thought of veraifying the decisions of our 
!onrt8 of justice had struck me, while I had the honour to 
^nd them, it would perhaps have been no dificult matter tA 
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have compiled a volame of such amusing and interesting ^ 
cedents ; which, if they wanted the eloquence of the Gm:0i 
Roman oratory, would have amply compensated that defidebef 
by the harmony of rhyme and metre. 

Your account of my Uncle and your Mother gave me gMt 
pleasure. I have long been afraid to inquire after some in lAum 
welfare I always feel myself interested, lest the question shoidl 
produce a painful answer. Longevity is the lot of so few, nl 
IS so seldom rendered comfortable by the associations of god 
health and good spirits, that I could not verv reasonably 
pose either your relations or mine so happy m those re&pedik 
as it seems they are. May they continue to enjoy thoM 
blessings so long as the date of life shall last. I do not think 
that in these costermonger days, as I have a notion Falstaff caDi 
them, an antediluvian age is at all a desirable thing ; but to 
live comfortably, while we do live, is a great matter, and com- 
prehends in it every thing that can be wished for on this side 
the curtain that hangs between Time and Eternity. 

Farewell my better friend than any I have to boast of eitbtf 
among the lords, or gentlemen of the House of Commons. 
Yours ever, W. C. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
MT DEAR FRiEXOf Feb. 15, 1781. 

It is possible that Mrs. Hill may not be herself a sufferer bf 
the late terrible catastrophe in the Islands ; but I should sqhi 
pose by her correspondence with those parts, she may be coa-i 
nected with some tiiat are. In either case, I condole with her;; 
for it is reasonable to imagine that since the first tour that Gi*! 
lumbus made into the Western world, it never before eip 
rienced such a convulsion ; perhaps never since the foundatioi 
of the globe. You say the state grows old, and discovers mtif' 
symptoms of decline. A writer, possessed of a genius for If 
pothesis, like that of Burnet, might construct a plausible uff^ ^ 
ment to prove that the world itself is in a state of superanntt- 
tion, if tiiere be such a word. If not, there must be such* 
one as superannuity. When that just equilibrium that h* 
hitherto supported all things, seems to fail, when the elemeirt* ,^ 
burst the chain that has bound them, the wind sweeping ti^ ^ 
the works of man, and man himself together with his woilA ^ 
and the ocean seeming to overleap the command, " Hitheitt 
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It thou eame, and no fnriber. and ben fibal tby prond 
'ca be stuyed,'* tbear imcmJu- md ponndiciout v«c«nn^ w^n. 
b«q>eak a decay, and faif bodb. venmp^ uvr & very ducm: 
olution. Tliii thcnicte bw nc rui. ever ^vnii xct arvuison. 
1 1 baTe left myself no roaaL far tb» arJt wiizm- tba: bcve 
f Great Bntam far tbeir obien. Vbi kncv^ tiu: liia: ^bijt 
lonaand, and ten tbouHiud louraef art empir^ved u. adjosx^ 
the Bcale of our narioTia] rourenifk. u. rniLxiiauAnic o: xicw 
!8» and funds loaded 'viih a detii cc arcunjuiR'niic niliioiiK. 
conaummation of all tLine^ nxey diMriiBrct i: :l & luniun^'u 
tbe scene of all this bnsue diJ^priMir. af if i: imf DiTf-r 
1 T Cbaries Fox "vonld say. periiLjMv. ht tbciixL; :i Ttry 
Icely. I question if be rc^uid prc«vt t* vf-L that. 1 am sere, 
'ever, be could not proxe it lo bt inLpossir-jf-. 

Yonre, \l ". COWPEK. 

TO THE JIET. JOSy 51*703?. 

r DEAR FanND, Ffb 1*, ir?l. 

Bin> yon Tn^e Ta/i'. It is a medley of many thinrs« 
e tbat may be nsefnl, and some tbat« for aupbt 1 knov, 
^ be Tery diverting. I am merry tbat I may decoy people 

my company, and grave tbat tbey may be the better for it. 
r and tben I put on tbe garb of a pbilosopher, and take the 
Ortunity tbat disguise procures me, to drop a word in favour 
eligion. In short, there is some froth, and here and there 
it of sweet-meat, which seems to entitle it justly to the 
I'e of a certain dish tbe ladies call a trifle. 1 did not choose 
»e more facetious, lest I should consult the taste of my 
lers at the expense of my own approbation ; nor moro 
J>ns than I have been, lest I should forfeit theirs. A poet in 

circumstances has a difficult part to act : one minute 
ged to bridle his humour, if he has any, and the next, to 
* a spur to the sides of it : now ready to weep from a sense 
iie importance of his subject, and on a sxulden constrained 
&ngh, lest his gravity should be mistaken for dulness. If 

be not violent exercise for the mind, I know not what is ; 

if any man doubt it, let him try. Whether all this manii)j;o- 
^t and contrivance be necessary, I do not know, hut nm in- 
^ to suspect that if my Muse was to go forth rind in 
Cker colour, without one bit of riband to enliven her np- 
K*ance, she might walk from one end of London to the other, 
Little noticed as if she were one of the Bi»tcr\\ooOL\\\^wA, 
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As to the word you mention, I a little raspected that jot 
would object to it, though I really thought that a book wtiA 
cannot be supposed to have been written nnder a bkoing, and 
that has certainly carried mischief with it into many fiunifie% 
deserved an epithet as harsh as that which I had nven it 
It is a bargain however that I have made with my la^ Moie^ 
never to defend, or stickle for any thing that yoa object to. 
So the Une may stand if you please thus, « 

Abhorr'd Thelyphthora, Ac. 
— you will meet with the obnoxious word again, in the copy I 
send you now, but coupled with a substantive of so filt^f a 
character, that I persuade myself you will luive no objectioa to 
the use of it in such a connexion. I am no friend to the naeof 
words taken from wliat an uncle of mine called the diabolied 
dictionary, but it ha])pcns sometimes that a coarse expreaoonii 
almost necessary to do justice to the indignation excited byiB 
abominable subject. I am obliged to you, however, for yoir 
opinion ; and though poetry is apt to betray one into a warmth 
that one is not sensible of in writing prose, shall always desire to 
be set down by it. 

Wc arc glad tliat so able a writer as Mr. Hill has taken np 
the cudgels. lie is old enough to know how to reason with pre- 
cision, and young enough to do it with fire and spirit. In con- 
flicting with a disputant like Mr. Madan, I should suppose 
these two qualifications almost equally necessary. A writer like 
him, who knows how to get the laugh on his side, would be 
pretty secure of having the world on his side, too, if hii 
adversary had no skill in the use of the same weapon. It 
is such a merry world that Truth herself seems to want one of 
her principal recommendations, unless she will now and then 
condescend to the prevailing temper of her hearers. But yoa 
say you think it will do. and therefore I have no doubt of it 

Mr. Scott told Mr. Wilson yesterday or the day befor^ 
that he had again asked Mr. llaban whether or not he intended 
to continue his speaking, and tluit Mr. llaban would give him 
no determinate answer. This I had from Mr. Wilson himself. 
It will be well if that business ends peaceably. Nothing 
could be more tenderly cogent than your letter to his coUeagoe, 
and he, for aught I know, may be properly influenced by it; 
but it seems plain that either the before-mentioned had not 
seen it, or that if he had, he had not felt it. — Geary Ball Iiai 
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his wife. She was bmied on Thunday, bATing left her 
ads a comfortable hope of her wel£ure. 
on had been married thirty-one years last Monday. When 
married I was eighteen years of age, and had just left West- 
iter school. At that time, I valued a man according to his 
ciency and taste in cJassirad literature, and had the meanest 
ion of all other accomplishments unaccompanied by that. 
;d to see the vanity of what I had made my pride, and in 
w years found that there were other attainments which 
d carry a man more handsomely through life, than a 
knowledge of what Homer and VirgU had left behind 
.. In measure, as my attachment to these gentry wore off, 
nd a more welcome reception among those whose acquaint- 
it was more my interest to cultivate. But all this time was 
t in painting a piece of wood, that had no life in it. At 
'. began to think indeed : I found myself in possession of 
^baubles, but not one grain of solidity in all my treasures. 
L I learned the truth, and then I lost it ; and there ends 
listory. I would no more than you wish to Hve such a life 
again, but for one reason. He that is carried to execu- 
tliough through the roughest road, when he arrives at 
destined spot, would be glad, notwithstanding the many 
he met with, to repeat his journey. 

Yours, my dear Sir, with our joint love, W. C. 

TO MBS. HILL. 
hs, MADAM, Feb. 19, 1781. 

zsf a man, especially a man that lives altogether in the 
itry, undertakes to write to a lady he never saw, he is the 
wardest creature in the world. He begins his letter under 
same sensations he would have, if he were to accost her in 
on, only with this difference, — ^that he may take as much 
as he pleases, for consideration, and need not write a sin- 
HTord that he has not well weighed and pondered before- 
1, much less a sentence that he does not think supercmi- 
iy clever. In every other respect, whether he be engaged 
a interview, or in a letter, his behaviour is, for the most 
, equally constrained and unnatural. He resolves, as they 
to set the best leg foremost, which often proves to be whac 
libras calls — 

Not that of bone, 

But much its better — th' wooden one. 
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His extraordinary effort only serves, as in the case of thatherO ^ 
to throw him on the other side of his horse ; and he owes hiB 
want of success, if not to absolute stupidity, to his most earnest 
endeavour to secure it. 

Now I do assure you. Madam, that all these sprightly effo- 
sions of mine stand entirely clear of the charge of premedita- 
tion, and that I never entered upon a business of this kind inik 
more simpUcity in my life. I determined, before I began, to 
lay aside all attempts of the kind I have just mentioned ; and 
being perfectly free from the fetters that self-conceit, commonly 
called bashfulness, fastens upon the mind, am, as yon sec^ 
surprisingly brilliant. 

My principal design is to thank you in the plainest tenm^. 
which always afford the best proof of a man's sincerity, fat 
your obliging present. The seeds wiU make a figure hereaftff 
in the stove of a much greater man than myself, who am S 
little man, with no stove at all. Some of them, however, I 
shall raise for my own amusement, and keep them, as long ai 
they can be kept, in a bark heat, which I give them all the 
year ; and in exchange for those I part with, I shall receire 
such exotics as are not too delicate for a green-house. 

I will not omit to tell you, what, no doubt, you have heari 
already, though, perhaps, you have never made the experiment, 
that leaves gathered at the fedl are found to hold their hett 
much longer than bark, and are preferable in every respect 
Next year I intend to use them myself. I mention it becaiue 
Mr. riill told me, some time since, that he was building a sUxnt 
in which, I suppose, they will succeed much better than in i 
frame. 

I beg to thank you again. Madam, for the very fine salmon 
you was so kind as to favour me with, which has all the sweet- 
ness of a Hertfordshire trout, and resembles it so much in 
flavour, that, blindfold, I should not have known the difference. 

I beg. Madam, you wiU accept all these thanks, and belieie 
them as sincere as they really are. Mr. Hill knows me well 
enough to be able to vouch for me, that I am not over-mud 
addicted to compliments and fine speeches ; nor do I melt 
either the one or the other, when I assure you that I am, deir 
Madam, not merely for his sake, but your own. 

Your most obedient and affectionate servant* 

W« COWPBB. 
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TO THE EBV. JOHN JNEWTON. 
stY DSAB FRiSND, Feb. 25, 1781. 

He that tells a long story should take care that it be not made 
a long story by his manner of telling it. His expression should 
be natural, and his method clear ; the incidents should be in- 
terrupted by very few reflections, and parentheses should be 
entirely discarded. I do not know that poor Mr. Teedon guides 
himself in the afifair of story-telling by any one of these rules, 
or by any rule indeed that I cTcr heard of. He has just left 
us, after a long yisit, the greatest part of which he spent in the 
narration of a certain detail of facts that might have been com- 
pressed into a much smaller compass, and my attention to which 
lias wearied and worn out all my spirits. You know how scru- 
pulously nice he is in the choice of his expression ; an exact- 
ness that soon becomes Tery inconvenient both to speaker and 
hearer, where there is not a great variety to choose out of. But 
Saturday evening is come, the time I generally devote to my 
correspondence with you ; and Mrs. Unwin wiU not allow me 
to let it pass without writing, though, having done it herself, 
both she and you might well spare me upon the present occa- 
sion. 

I have not yet read your extract from Mr. Scott's letter to 
Mr. Raban, though I have had an opportunity to do it. I 
thought it might be better to wait a Utile, in hope that there 
might be no need to do it at all. If hereafter it should be ne- 
cessary to inform him of Mr. Scott's feelings and sentiments 
upon the subject, I wiU readily perform the office, and accom- 
pany the performance of it with such advice of my own, and 
such reasons as may happen to occur. In the mean time, I am 
a little apprehensive that opposition may provoke opposition in 
return, and set a sharper edge upon inclination, already suffi- 
ciently whetted to the business. 

We are not the proper persons to give counsel or direction 
to Mr. Scott ; our acc^uaintance with him is of too short a 
standing to warrant us m the use of such a liberty. But it is 
our joint opinion that he will not find himself easily and com- 
fortably settled at Olney while he retains the curacy at Weston. 
The people of that parish are rather inclined to grumble ; and, 
as we are informed, express some dissatisfaction on finding that 
they are to have but single service on the Sabbath ; and the 
people here are not well pleased, though l\ie^ ViS^ \saN^ ^'^ 

8. c» — 2. X 
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same nmnber of ordinances as before, that they are not to have 
them at the same time. Some, perhaps, may find the alton- 
tion a real inconyenience ; and others, who may not find it so, 
will be glad of an occasion to pretend one. His resignation of 
Weston would at once annihilate all these complaints, and 
would, besides, place the Sunday eyening meeting and the whole 
management of it entirely in his own hcmds, wldch, as it would 
prevent the possibility of any bickerings on the account of 
supernumerary speakers, we should think were a most desira- 
ble object. We are well aware that the yicinity of Weston to 
Ra'nstone is Mr. Scott's reason for still continumg to hold the 
former ; but whether, when weighed in the balance against the 
mischiefs he may incur by doing it, it will be found a sufficient 
one, may be a matter deserving consideration. It can be no 
very difficult thing for his former people to reach him at Ohiev, 
though one mile wiU be added to their journey. If they really 
prefer him to their new minister, we think such a difficulty as 
that may be easily surmounted. Whether Mr. Scott's circum- 
stances will afford the sacrifice, we do not know ; but Mrs. 
Unwin thinks, and, if you ask me my opinion, I think so too, 
that if there be no other objection to the measure, he would do 
well to commit himself to Providence for a supply. Mr. 
Browne's age, and the probability, nearly related, I suppose, to 
a certainty, that Mr. Scott wiU succeed mm in the living, seems, 
of itself, to reduce that difficulty almost to nothing. My paper 
is so intolerably bad, as you may perceive by the running of 
the ink, that it has quite worn out my patience. 

Notwithstanding my purpose to shake hands with the Muse, 
and take my leave of her for the present, we have already had 
a tete-a-t^te, since I sent you the last production. I am as 
much, or rather more pleased with my new plan, than with any 
of the foregoing. I mean to give a short sunmiary of the 
Jewish story, the miraculous interpositions in behalf of that 
people, their great privileges, their abuse of them, and their 
consequent destruction ; and then by way of comparison, such 
another display of the favours vouchsafed to this country, the 
similar ingratitude with which they have requited them, and 
the punishment they have therefore reason to expect, unless 
reformation interpose to prevent it. Expostulation ia its pre- 
sent tide ; but I have not yet foimd in the writing it, that 
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lily and readineM widioiil which I ihall deipair to finiih it 
well, or indeed to finiih it at all. 

Beliere me, my dear Sir, with love to Mrs. X.» 

Tour erer affectioDate, W*. COWPER. 

TO THI SET. WILLIAM USWDT. 
MT DKAm PEmrD, Feb. 27, 1781. 

Ik the first place my papor is insaffmblr had, so that though 
this is the second sheet on which I haTe begun to write, 
and taken from another quire, I can hardly flatter myself that 
I shall be able to perserere to the end oi it. 

I thank you for your relation of Mr. Fytch's dispute with 
the Bishop ; it affords matter for some reflections not altogether 
foyourable to the episcopal order, as it is easy to see that if his 
lordship had the power, he does not want the inclination to use 
the thunder of the Vatiom, and snathematige a poor gentleman 
that dares to oppose him, without mercy. I know not in 
what part of Scripture he will find it reyetded, that a patron, by 
taking a bond of resignation from the person he presents, 
forfeits all hope of mercy in this world, and that which is to 
come. Yet he asserts it as grayely as if he knew it to be 
true ; but the laity at this time of day are wiser than when 
they gaye their bishops credit for omnipotence, that cheat will 
pass no longer. 

Alas, poor Yestris I what a pitiable object, how truly French 
in his humiliation, when he bowed his head down to the stage 
and held it there, as if he neyer meant to raise it more ! As 
humble in his abasement as exalted in his capers, equally French 
in both. Which is most entitled to compassion, the dancer who 
is obliged, at the expense of all that is called dignity in man, 
to atoop to the arbitrary requisitions of an enraged assembly, 
or that assembly themselyes who think it worth their while to 
spend hours in bellowing for satisfaction from the conccBsions 
of a dancer ? Considering that life does not last for ages, and 
they know it, it is not unreasonable to say, that both he and 
they might set a higher value upon their time, and deyote it to 
a better purpose. It ib possible, too, you may think that the 
maker of this wise reflection might himself have been better 
employed than in writing what follows upon the subject. I 
Bubacnbe to the truth of the animadversion, and can only 
say, in my excuse^ that the composition is aYiott) d^ T!l^\. ^^aR^ 
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me much time, and may perhaps provoke a longer, which is 
not always useless. If you please you may send it to the 
Poet's Comer. 

A CARD. 

Poor Vestris, grieved beyond all measure. 

To have incnri^d so much displeasure ; 

Although a Frenchman, disconcerted, 

And though light heeled, yet heavy hearted. 

Begs humbly to inform his Mends, 

Next first of April, he intends 

To take a boat and row right down 

To Cuckolds' point, from Richmond town ; 

And as hk goes, alert and gay. 

Leap all the bridges in his way 

The boat borne downward with the tide, 

Shall catch hii^ safe on t'other side ; 

He humbly hopes by this expedient. 

To prove himself their most obedient, 

(Which shall be always his endeavour,) 

And jump into their former fetvour. 

I have not forgot, though when I wrote last I did not think 
of answering your kind invitation. I can only say at present, 
that Stock shall be my first visit, but that visiting at this time 
would be attended with insupportable awkwardness to me, 
and with such as the visited themselves would assuredly feel 
the weight of. My witticisms are only current upon paper now, 
and that sort of paper currency must serve, like the Congress 
dollars for want of the more valuable coin, myself. 

rte thank you for the intended salmon, and beg you would 
get yourself made Bishop of Chichester as soon as possible, 
that we may have to thank you for every kind of eatable fish the 
British coast produces. Yours ever, WM. COWPER. 

I have hurried to the end as fast as possible, being weary of 
a letter that is one continued blot. 

TO THE EEV. JOHN inEWTON. 
iiT DEAR FRIEND, March 5, 1781. 

Since vniting is become one of my principal amusements, and 
I have already produced so many verses on subjects that entitle 
them to a hope that they may possibly be useful, I should be 
sorry to suppress them entirely, or to publish them to no pu^ 
pose, for want of that cheap ingredient, the name of the author. 
If my name therefore will serve them in any degree^ as a paM- 
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5ort into the public notice, they are welcome to it ; and Mr. 
ohnson will, if he pleases, announce me to the world by the 
style and title of ''William Cowpeb, Esq., of the Inner Tem- 
ple." If you are of my mind, I think Table Talk will be the 
best to begin with, as the subjects of it are perhaps more popu- 
lar ; and one would wish, at first setting out, to catch the pub- 
lic by th& ear, and hold them by it as fast as possible, that they 
may be willing to hear one, on a second and a third occasion. 
The passage you object to I inserted merely by way of catch, 
and think that it is not unlikely to answer the purpose. My 
design was to say as many serious things as I could, and yet to 
be as lively as was compatible with such a purpose. Do not 
imagine that I mean to stickle for it as a pretty creature of my 
own that I am loth to part with— but I am apprehensive that 
without the sprightliness of that passage to introduce it, the 
following paragraph would not show to advantage. — If the world 
had been fiilled with men like yourself, I should never have 
written it ; but thinking myself in a measure obliged to tickle, 
if I meant to please, I therefore affected a jocularity I did not 
feel. — ^As to the rest, wherever there is war, there is misery 
and outrage ; notwithstanding which it is not only lawful to 
wish, but even a duty to pray for the success of one's country. 
And as to the neutralities, I really think the Russian virago an 
impertinent puss for meddling with us, and engaging half a 
Boore kittens of her acquaintance to scratch the poor old lion, 
who, if he has been insolent in his day, has probably acted no 
otherwise than they themselves would have acted in his circum- 
stances, and with his power to embolden them. 

I am glad that the myrtles reached you safe, but am per- 
suaded n*om past experience that no management will keep 
them long alive in Loudon, especially in the city. Our English 
Trots 1, the natives of the country, are for the most part too 
delicate to thrive there, much more the nice Italian. To give 
them, however, the best chance they can have, the lady must 
keep them well watered, giving them a moderate quantity in 
aummer time every other day, and in winter about twice a week; 
not spring-water, for that would kill them. At Michaelmas, as 
much of the mould as can be taken out without disturbing the 

> What word has been thus mis-printed I am unable to guess, and the 
original letter is one of those which have not been preserved in. Mx. ^^s«> 
ton's collection. — S. 
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roots mnst be evacuated, and its place supplied with firesh, the 
lighter the better. And once in two years the plants must be 
dnwn out of their pots with tbe entire ball of eurth about thern^ 
and the matted roots pared off with a sharp knife^ when thej 
must be planted again with an addition of rich light earth as 
before. Thus dealt with, they will grow luxuriantly in a green- 
house, where they can have plenty of sweet air, which is abso- 
lutely necessary to their health. I used to purchase them at 
Covent Garden almost eyery year, when I liv^ in the Temple; 
but even in that airy situation they were sure to lose their leaf 
in winter, and seldom recovered it again in spring. I wish them 
a better fate at Hozton. 

Olney has seen this day what it never saw before, and what 
will serve it to talk of, I suppose, for years to come. At deven 
o'clock this morning a party of soldiers entered the town, 
driving before it another party, who, after obstinately defending 
the bridge for some time, were obliged to quit it, and nm. 
They ran in very good order, frequendy faced about and fired, 
but were at last obliged to surrender prisoners of war. There 
has been much drumming and shouting, much scampering 
about in the dirt, but not an inch of lace made in the town, at 
least at the Silver End of it. 

It is our joint request that you will not again leave us un- 
written to for a fortnight. We are so like yourselves in thii 
particular, that we cannot help ascribing so long a sHence to 
the worst cause. The longer your letters the better, but a short 
one is better than none. 

Mrs. Unwin is pretty well, and adds the greetings of her lofo 
to mine. Yours, my dear friend, W"*. COWPBR. 

TO THE EEV. JOHN NEWTON. 
MY DBAR FRIEND, MUTCh 18, 1781. 

A SLIGHT disorder in my larboard eye may possibly prevent 
my writing to you a long letter, and would perhaps have pI^ 
vented my writing at all, if I had not known that you acconot 
a fortnight's silence a week too long. 

I am sorry that I gave you the trouble to write twice upet 
so trivial a subject as the passage in question. I did not ub* 
derstand by your first objections to it, that you thought it •• 
exceptionable as you do ; but being better informed, I imm^ 
diately resolved to expunge it, and subjoin a few lines wloA 
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Ofii inll obH^ me by sahgtitating in its place. I am not yenr 
^nd of weavmg a political thread into any of my pieces, and 
lat for two reasons : first, because I do not think myself 
oalified^ in point of intelligence, to form a decided opinion 
a any such topics; and secondly, because I think them, 
loogh perhaps as popular as any, the most useless of all. 
be following yenes are designed to succeed immediately 
fter 

— : fights with justice on his side. 

Let laurels, drench'd in pure Parnassian dews, 
Beward his memory, dear to every Muse, &c. 

I am obliged to you for your advice with respect to the 
lanner of publication, and feel myself inclined to be deter- 
nned by it. So far as I have proceeded on the subject of 
^laepostulation, I have written with tolerable ease to myself, 
od in my own opinion (for an opinion I am obliged to have 
bout what I write, whether I will or no,) with more emphasis 
ad energy than in either of the others. But it seems to open 
pen me with an abundance of matter, that forebodes a con- 
derable length ; and the time of year is come when, what 
iOi walking and gardening, I can find but little leisure for 
le pen. I mean, however, as soon as I have engrafted a new 
don into the Progress of Error, instead of Thelyphthora, and 
hen I have transcribed Truth, and sent it to you, to apply 
iyself to the composition last undertaken, with as much in- 
lutry 80 I can. If therefore the three first are put into the 
ress while I am spinning and weaving the last, the whole 
Lay perhaps be ready for publication before the proper season 
ill be past. I mean at present that a few select smaller 
ieces, about seven or eight perhaps, the best I can find in a 
ookfull that I have by me, shall accompany them. All to- 
ether, they will furnish, I should imagine, a volume of to- 
Table bulk, that need not be indebted to an unreasonable 
readth of margin for the importance of its figure. 

If a Board of Enquiry were to be established, at which 
oets were to undergo an examination respecting the motives 
tat induced them to publish, and I were to be summoned to 
ktend, that I might give an account of mine, I think I could 
nly say, what perhaps few poets could, that though I have 
o objection to lucrative consequences, if any such should 
lUow, they are not my aim ; much less is it my ambition to 
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exhibit myself to the world as a genius. What then, says Mr. 
President, can possibly be your motive ? I answer, with a 
bow — ^Amusement. There is nothing but this — ^no occupation 
within the compass of my small sphere. Poetry excepted— 
that can do much towards diverting that train of melancholy 
thoughts, which, when I am not thus employed, are for ev^ 
pouring themselves in upon me. And if 1 did not publish 
what I write, I could not interest myself sufficiently in my own 
success, to make an amusement t)f it. 

In my account of the battle fought at Olney, I laid a snare 
for your curiosity, and succeeded. I supposed it would have 
an enigmatical appearance, and so it had ; but like most other 
riddles, when it comes to be solved, you will find that it vas 
not worth the trouble of conjecture. — There are soldiers quar- 
tered at Newport and at OlneJ^. These met, by order of their 
respective officers, in Emberton Marsh, performed all the nuh 
noeuvres of a deedy battle, and the result was that this town 
was taken. Since I wrote, they have again encountered with 
the same intention ; and Mr. Raban kept a room for me and 
Mrs. Unwin, that we might sit and view them at our ease. 
We did so, but it did not answer our expectation ; for before 
the contest could be decided, the powder on both sides being 
expended, the combatants were obliged to leave it an unde- 
cided contest. If it were possible that when two great armies 
spend the night in expectation of a battle, a third could silently 
steal away their ammunition and arms of every kind, what a 
comedy would it make of that which always has such a tragical 
conclusion. 

Yours, my dear friend, W**. COWPER. 

TO THE EEY. WILLIAM JTSFWIN. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, • April 2, 1781. 

FnrB weather, and a variety of extraforaneous occupation! 
(search Johnson's dictionary for that word, and if not found 
there, insert it — ^for it saves a deal of circumlocution, and is 
very lawfully compounded) make it difficult, (excuse the length 
of a parenthesis, which I did not foresee the length of when I 
began it, and which may perhaps a little perplex the sense rf 
what I am writing, though, as I seldom deal in that figure d 
speech, I have the less need to make an apology for doing it at 
present,) make it difficult (I say) for me to find opportunitiei 
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for writing. Mymoniiiig is engnMwd by the garden ; and in 
^ afkemoon, till I haTe drunk tea, I am tit for nothinft. At 
fife o'clock we walk ; and when the walk i« OTer, latitude re> 
conunenda rest, and again I become fit for nothing. The cur- 
rent hour therefore which (I need not tell you^ is comprised in 
the interval between four and fiTo, is devoted to your service, 
•a the only one in the twenty-four which is not otherwise en- 
gaged. 

I do not wonder that you have felt a great deal upon the 
occasion you mention in your last, especially on account of the 
asperity you have met with in the behaviour of your friend. 
Reflect however that as it is natural to you to have very fine 
feelingB, it is equally natural to some other tempers, to leave 
thoae fSeelings entirely out of the question, and to speak to you, 
and to act towards you, just aa they do towards the rest of 
mankind, without the least attention to the irritability of your 
aystem. Men of a rough and unvparing address should take 
great care that they be always in the right ; the iustuess and 
propriety of their sentiments and censures being the only tole- 
rable apology that can be made for such a conduct, especially in 
a country where civility of behaviour is inculcated even from 
the cradle. But in the instance now under our contemplation 
I think you a sufiferer under the weight of an animadversion 
not founded in truth, and which, consequently, you did not de- 
serve. I account him faithful in the pulpit, who dissembles 
nothing that he believes, for fear of giving oifence. To accom- 
modate a discourse to the judgement and opinion of others, 
for the sake of pleasing them, though by doing so we are 
obliged to depart widely from our own, is to be unfaithful 
to ourselves at least, and cannot be accounted fidelity to 
him whom we profess to serve. But there are few men who 
do not stand in need of the exercise of charity and forbear- 
ance ; and the gentleman in question has aiforded you an 
ample opportunity in this respect, to show how readily, 
though differing in your views, you can practice all that he 
could possibly expect from you, if your persuasion corres- 
ponded exactly vrith his own. 

With respect to Monsieur le Cur4, I think you not quite ex- 

' cusable for suffering such a man to give you any unoasincss at 

all. The grossness and injustice of his demand ou^ht to be its 

own antidote. If a robber should miscall you a pitiful CqUa^ 
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for not earrying a purse full of gold about yoa» would his 
brutality give you any concern ? I suppose not. Why then 
have you been distressed in the present instance ? 

Yours, W. C. 

TO THE BEY. JOHN NEWTOIT. 

MT DEAR FRIEND, April 8, 1781. 

Since I commenced author, my letters are even less worth 
your acceptance than they were before. I shall soon, however, 
lay down the character, and cease to trouble you with direc- 
tions to a printer, at least till the summer is over. If I Hve 
to see the return of winter, I may perhaps assume it again : 
but my appetite for fame is not keen enough to combat with 
my love of fine weather, my love of indolence, and my love 
of gardening employments. 

I send you by Mr. Old my Works complete, bound in brovn 
paper, and numbered according to the series in which I would 
haVe them published. With respect to the poem called Truth, 
it is so true that it can hardly fail of giving offence to aa 
unenlightened reader. I think, therefore, that in order to ob- 
viate in some measure those prejudices that wiU naturally erect 
their bristles against it, an explanatory preface, such as yoa 
(and nobody so well as you) can furnish me with, will have 
every grace of propriety to recommend it. Or, if you are Bot 
averse to the task, and your avocations will allow you to un- 
dertake it, and if you think it would still be more proper, I 
should be glad to be indebted to you for the preface to the 
whole. I wish you, however, to consult your own judgement 
upon the occasion, and to engage in either of these works, or 
neither, just as your discretion guides you. 

The observations contained in the Progress of Error, thought 
as you say, of general appUcation, have yet such an unlucky 
squint at the author of Thelyphthora, that they will be almost 
as sure to strike him in the sore place, as he vdll be to read the 
poem, if published with my name ; and I would by no meam 
wish to involve you in the resentment that I shall probably 
incur by those lines ; which might be the consequence oi o« 
walking arm in arm into the pubUc notice. For my own pait 
I have my answer ready, if I should be called upon ; bat « 
you have corresponded with him upon the subject, and hiM 
closed that correspondence in as amicable a way as the Baljeet f; 
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of it would permit, you miiy perhaps think it would appear like 
a departure from ihe friendly moderation of your conduct, to 
giye an open countenance and encouragement to a work in 
which he seems to be so freely treated. But after all there is 
BO necessity for your name, though I should choose by all means 
to be honoured with it, if there be no unanswerable objection. 
— ^You will find the substituted passage in the Progress of 
Error, just where the ground was occupied by the reflections 
apon Mr. Madan's peHbrmance. 

Mr. Hill's answer seems to have no fault but what it owes 
to a virtue. His great charity and candour haye in my mind 
excluded from it that animation and energy, which even a good 
man might lawfully show when answering a book which could 
hardly &! to excite a Uttle indignation. Mildness and meek- 
ness are not more plainly recommended in Scripture in some 

- instances, than sharpness of reproof and severity in others. 

- I am very weU satisfied with Uie commendation the reviewers 
have bestowed upon Sir Airy. It is as much as I hoped for ; 

- and I question much whether they will speak so favourably of 

- my next publication. 

I have written a great deal to-day, which must be my ex- 
» coae for an abrupt conclusion. Our love attends you both. We 
are in pretty good health ; Mrs. Unwin indeed better than usual : 
^ md aa to me^ I ail nothing but the incurable ailment. 

Yours, my dear friend, W. C. 

r Thanks for the cocoa-nut. 

I send a cucumber, not of my own raising, and yet raised 
p- by me, 

- Solve this enigma, dark enough 

To puzzle any brains 
■_ That are not downright puzzle-proof, 

And eat it for your pains. 

"2 TO THE BEV. JOHK NBWTOIT. 

S vr DSAR PRiBND, Monday, April 23, 1781. 

. s UkYTsa not the least doubt of your ability to execute just such 
^^j a prefece as I should wish to see prefixed to my publication, and 
» -' kmff convinced that you have no good foundation for those 
n '^ai you yourself entertain upon the subject, I neither with- 

# Aiw niy requisition, nor abate one jot of the earnestness with 
^ tfUdi I made it. I admit the delicacy of the occasion, but 

s i^ Ar firom apprehending that you will therefore find it dif&s^ 
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to succeed. Yon can draw a hairnstroke where another man 
would make a blot as broad as a sixpence. 

With respect to the Heathen and what I haye said about 
them, the subject is of that kind which every man must settle 
for himself, and on which we can proceed no further than hy- 
pothesis and opinion will carry us. I was willing however to 
obviate an objection I foresaw, and to do it in a way not de- 
rogatory i&om the truth of the Gospel, yet at the same time 
as conciliatory as possible to the prejudices of the objector. 
After all, indeed, I see no medium ; either we must suppose 
them lost, or if saved, saved by virtue of the only propitiation. 
They seem to me, on the principles of equity, to stand in much 
the same predicament, and to be entitled, (at least according 
to human apprehensions of justice,) to much the same allow- 
ance as Infants : both partakers of a sinful nature, and both una- 
voidably ignorant of the remedy. Infants I suppose universally 
saved, because impeccable ; and the virtuous Heathen, having 
had no opportunity to sin against Revelation, and having made 
a conscientious use of the light of Nature, I should suppose 
saved too. But I drop a subject on which I could say a good 
deal more, for two reasons; first, because I am writing a letter, 
and not an essay; and secondly, because after aU I might write 
about it, I could come to no certain conclusion. 

I once had thoughts of annexing a few smaller pieces to 
those I have sent you ; but having only very few that I ac- 
counted worthy to bear them company, and those for the most 
part on subjects less calculated for utility than amusement, I 
changed my mind. If hereafter I should accumulate a suffi- 
cient number of these minutus to make a miscellaneous volume, 
which is not impossible I may perhaps collect and print them. 

I am much obliged to you for the interest you take in the ap- 
pearance of my Poems, and much pleased by the alacrity with 
which you do it. Your favourable opinion of them affords me 
a comfortable presage with respect to that of the public; for 
though I make allowances for your partiality to me and mine, 
because mine, yet I am sure you would not suffer me unad- 
monished to add myself to the multitude of insipid rhymers, 
with whose productions the world is already too much pestered. 

It is worth while to send you a riddle, you make such a 
variety of guesses, and turn and tumble it about with such 
an industrious curiosity. The solution of that in question is 
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— ^let me see ; it requires some consideration to eiplain it, 
even though I made it. I raised the seed that produced the 

Slant that produced the fruit, that produced the seed that pro- 
uced the Aruit I sent you. This latter seed I gaye to the 
gardener of Temingham, who brought me the cucumber you 
mention. Thus you see I raised it — that is to say, I raised it 
yirtually by having raised its progenitor ; and yet I did not 
raise it, because the identical seed from which it grew was 
raised at a distance. You observe I did not speidc rashly, 
when I spoke of it as dark enough to pose an (Edipus ; and 
have no need to call your own sagacity in question for falling 
short of the discovery. 

A report has prevailed at Olney that you are coming in a 
fortnight; but taking it for granted that you know best when 
you shall come, and that you will make us happy in the same 
knowledge as soon as you are possessed of it yourself, I did 
not venture to bmld any sanguine expectations upon it. 

Mr. Madan seems to be in the condition of that gentleman 
of most candid memory, who though he might be confuted 
was resolved never to be convinced. I have at last read the 
second volume of his work, and had some hope that I should 
prevail with myself to read the first likewise. But endless 
repetitions, imwarranted conclusions, and wearisome declama- 
tions, conquered my perseverance, and obUged me to leave 
the task imfinished. He boasts in his Introduction that he 
has attended to a happy mixture of the utile dulci. The 
former I find not, and the latter so sparingly afforded as to 
be scarce perceptible. You told us, some time since, that his 
reasons for writing on such a subject were certainly known to a 
few. If you judge it not imprudent to communicate them by 
the post, we should be glad to know them too. You know that 
we are hermetically sealed, and that no secret is the less a 
secret for our participation of it. I began his book at the 
latter end, because the first part of it was engaged when I re- 
ceived the second ; but I had not so good an appetite as a 
soldier of the Guards, who, I was informed when I hved in 
London, would for a small matter eat up a cat alive, beginning 
at her tail and finishing with her whiskers. 

Mrs. Unwin sends her love. She is tolerably well, and will 
rejoice to hear that her application in behalf of your nepliew 
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has racceeded. Not haying lately heard firom Stocky 
ignorant of what has passed. 
Mj love to Mrs. Newton. 

Yours, ut semper, WM. COW] 

TO THE BET. JOHN KBWTOB". 

MT DEAR SIR, April 25, 

While I thought of publishing only the four pieces 
sent, I did not give myself the trouble to peruse w 
attention what smaller poems I have by me. JBut on fi 
necessary to make an addition, I have again looke 
over, and am glad to find after an enquiry as critics] 
author can be supposed to make into the merits of his o 
ductions, that I am in possession of eight hundred liu 
may safely, I hope, venture to show themselves in publ 
these I would add those copies I translated from ' 
Bourne, but having no transcript of them myself, I m 
you to take the trouble either to send them hither, or 
them written out for me. The whole together will i 
nearly to a thousand lines, and as I suppose Mr. Johns 
not idiot more than one page to one piece, they will fi 
paper than the same number of lines written in contir 
and upon the same subject. There are times when I 
write, and the present is such a time ; and were it not, I 
yet prefer this method of swelling the volume, to that of 
the vacuity with one long-winded poem like the precedi 

A variety of measures on a variety of subjects will 
both the mind and the ear, and may possibly prevei 
weariness of which there might otherwise be no small da 

I hope that what I said in my last has determined 
undertake the preface ; in that case the gentleman yoi 
tioned, (Mr. Foster,) must upon your walking out ( 
lines, march in to supply your place. I have no out] 
send you, neither shall I nave time for any thing but U 
scribe, which I will do as fast as I can to be legible, and 
my labours to you by the first opportunity ; title-paj 
motto at the same time. 

We are sorry that you have not heard from Stock, but 
and have no doubt notwithstanding this silence, that th 
will be settled to your wish. I write in much haste, as 
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cmly to add my thanks for your negotiations, and our joint lore 
to you both, with remembrance to all Mends at Hozton. 

Yours, my dear Sir, WM. COWPER. 

I am at this time a member of the Inner Temple. 

GN) THE KEY. WILLIAM UNWra', 

May 1, 1781. 
ToTTB mother says I must write, and must admits of no apo- 
logy ; I might otherwise plead, that I have nothing to say, 
that I am weary, that I am dull, that it would be more conve- 
nient therefore for you, as well as for myself, that I should let 
it alone ; but all these pleas, and whatever pleas besides either 
disinclination, indolence, or necessity might suggest, are over- 
mled, as they ought to be, the moment a lady adduces her 
irrefragable argument, you must. You have stiU however one 
comfort left, iMt what I must write, you may, or may not 
read, just as it shall please you ; unless Lady Anne at your 
elbow should say, you mv>st read it, and then like a true knight 
you will obey without looking out for a remedy. 

I do itot love to harp upon strings that, to say the least, are 
not so musical as one would wish. But you I know have many 
a time sacrificed your own feelings to those of others, and where 
an act of charity leads you, are not easily put out of your way. 
This consideration encourages me just to insinuate that your 
silence on the subject of a certain nomination is distressful to 
more than you would wish, in particular to the little boy whose 
dothes are outgrown and worn out ; and to his mother, who 
is unwilling to furnish him with a new suit, having reason to 
suppose that the long blue petticoat would soon supersede 
it, if she should. 

In the press, and speedily will be published, in one volume 
octayo, price three shillings. Poems, by William Cowper, of 
the Inner Temple, Esq. You may suppose, by the size of the 
publication, that the greatest part of them have been long kept 
secret, because you yourself have never seen them : but the 
truth is, that they are most of them, except what you have in 
your possession, the produce of the last winter. Two-thirds of 
tte compilation will be occupied by four pieces, the first of which 
■prung up in the month of December, and the last of them 
iti the month of March. They contain, I suppose, in all, 
mbout two thousand and five hundred lines : aie kucy^rsi) ^\ \.v^ 
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be known in due time, by the names of Tt^le Talk — The 
Progre9S of Error — Truth — Expostulation. Mr. Newton 
writes a Preface, and Johnson is the publisher. The prindpal, 
I may say the only reason why I never mentioned to yon, till 
now, an affair which I am just going to make known to all 
the world (if that Mr. All-the-world should think it wortk 
his knowing,) has been this ; that till within these few days, 
I had not Sie honour to know it myself. This may seem 
strange, but it is true ; for not knowing where to £bid un- 
derwriters who would choose to insure them ; and not finding 
it convenient to a purse like mine, to run any hazard, even 
upon the credit of my own ingenuity, I was very much in 
doubt for some weeks, whether any bookseller would be willing 
to^subject himself to an ambiguity, that might prove very ez« 
pensive in case of a bad market. But Johnson has heroically 
set all peradventures at defiance, and takes the whole charge 
upon himself. So out I come. I shall be glad of my Trans- 
lations froim Vincent Bourne, in your next frank. My Muse 
will lay herself at your feet immediately on her first public 
appearance. Yours, my dear friend, W. C. 

TO JOSEPH HTLL, ESQ. \ 

MY DEAR SIB, May 9, 1781. 

I AM in the press, and it is in vain to deny it. But how mys- 
terious is the conveyance of intelligence from one end to the 
other of your great city ! — Not many days since, except one 
man, and he but a little taller than yourself, all London was ig- 
norant of it ; for I do not suppose that the public prints ha^e 
yet announced this most agreeable tidings, the title-page, which 
is the basis of the advertisement, having so lately reached the 
publisher ; and now it is known to you, who live at least two 
miles distant from my confidant upon the occasion. 

My labours are principally the production of the last 
winter ; all indeed, except a few of the minor pieces. "When 
I can find no other occupation, I think, and when I think, I am 
very apt to do it in rhyme. Hence it comes to pass that the 
season of the year which generally pinches off the flowers of. 
poetry, unfolds mine, such as they are, and crowns me with a 
winter garland. In this respect therefore, I and my contem- 
porary bards are by no means upon a par. They write when 
the delightful influences of fine weather, fine prospects, and a 
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brisk motion <tf the annnal ifnritB, make poetzy almost the 
langnage of nature ; and I, when iddes depend £nom all the 
lesrea of the Paraassian lanr^ and when a reasonable man 
would as little expect to soooeed in yerse, as to hear a blackbird 
whistle. This must be my apology to tou for whatever want 
oi fire and animation yon may obanre in what you will shortly 
haye the perusal of. As to the public, if they like me not, there 
is no remedy. A friend will weigh and consider all disadvan- 
tages, and make as large allowances as an author can wish, and 
lai^;er perhaps than he has any right to expect ; but not so 
the world at large ; whatever they do not like, thiy will not by 
any apology be persuaded to forgive, and it would be in vain 
to tell them, that I wrote my verses in January, for they would 
immediately reply, ''Why did not you write them in May?" 
A question that might puzzle a wiser head than we poets are 
generally blessed with. W. C. 

TO THE n£T. JOWS KEWTON. 
ICT DEAR 7RIBND, May 13, 1781. 

We thank you for the anecdote sent us in compliance with our 
desire. Added at the end of a certain treatise, it would operate 
as a powerful antidote to the erroneous opinion it inculcates, 
and sufficiently explain the mystery of a sensible man addict- 
ing himself to a silly enterprise, and vainly endeavouring to 
accomplish it by reasonings that would disgrace a boy. 

You are not sorry I suppose that your correspondence vrith 
him is at an end ; you might perhaps have easily secured the 
continuance of it had you been less explicit, but it must have 
been at the expense of that point of honour which a spiritual 
warrior of your rank and character, will upon no consideration 
abandon. A gentler reprehension, an air of pleasantry, or 
any disguise of your real sentiments whatever, would still have 
1^ room for what he would have called a friendly intercourse. 
But your friendship for him has now produced the strongest 
proof of its sincerity ; and though he is not able to bear it, 
the time may come (it will be unhappy for him indeed if it never 
Bhould,) when he will know how to value it and to thank you 
for it. 

The rudeness of his answer, — I was going to give it a harsher 
character, — exceeds all that I could have thought it possible 
he could be provoked to treat you with, mexeVj \i^e.wxxsfe ^^\k 
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cannot see wiih bis eyes, andhayehad the boldness to teUbiiA 
so. 

M. quarrels with N., for M. wrote a book, 

And N. did not like it, which M. could not Inrook, 

So he called him a bigot, a wrangler, a monk, 

With as many hard names as would line a good trunk, 

And set up Ids back, and daw'd like a cat. 

But N. liked it never the better for that. 

Now N. had a wife, and he wanted but one, 

Which stuck in M/s stomach as cross as a bone. 

It has always been reckoned a just cause of stiife 
For a man to make free with another man's wife ; 
But the strife is the strangest that ever was known, 
If a man must be scolded for loving his own. 

Mrs. Unwin rejoices that the nomination affair is at kst 
accomplished, she accounts your thanks for it more than a 
sufficient recompense, and is sorry it is not in her power to 
give you and Mrs. Newton more important proofs of her re- 
gard. — I asked her what I should say, and she bade me say 
all this. 

I am ready to wish that you may not yet have sent the 
Translations of Bourne to Johnson, because I find it necessary 
to put forth a new edition of the two last stanzas of the Cricket 
One of them was disgraced by a false rhyme, and the other 
was too long by two lines. By the way Mr. IFnwin has sent 
me three of them, but the Glowworm and the Cantab he has 
not sent. 

This last victory over the Americans will go near to yerify 
my poetical prediction, and Sir Joshua will have nothing to do 
but to record the completion of a prophecy which is the more 
respectable, because when first dehvered, it seemed so very im- 
probable. Rebellion it should seem must soon be eztiii- 
guished, crippled by defeat and destitute of resources, and ex- 
tinction of the war will soon follow it. I have taken prudent 
care however to save my credit at all events, and having fore- 
told both fair weather and foul, the former in the piece jnit 
alluded to, and the latter in Expostulation, fall back, fall edge^ 
as they say, like the Newton-shepherds, my soothsaying is sure 
to be accomplished. 

There is, I am afraid, a perverseness and persevering spurit 
of opposition to Mr. Scott, that will grieve you, though yoa 
win not suffer it to disturb your temper. Mr. Scott acts 
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^ly, and takes no notice of it either in conyenation with 
the people or in the polpit. 

lie ducks could not be pulled, because it was necessary they 
Bhoold be killed on a Sunday. 

Yours, my dear friend, and Mrs. Newton's, 

WM.COWPER. 

TO THB UEV. JOHIir KBWTOK. 

MT DEAR F&iBND, May 21, 1781. 

I AM not so impatient to see myself in print, as to be at 
dl disconcerted by the delay. I was sufficiently aware, that 
with Johnson's utmost despatch he would be too late, and that 
the summer, which is just at the door, would tread too close 
ipon the heels of the publication. I had much rather there- 
bre proceed leisurely as he advises, (if he will indeed go on 
o print at his leisure,) and so . avail myself of the complete 
ipportunity that winter will bring with it, than open my stall 
nst when the Fair is over. 

The case standing thus, and this leisurely proceeding being 
favourable to my purpose, I have conceived a design to save 
^ou the trouble of revising the proofs, and that for two reasons, 
hrst, because your time is precious, and mine id not so ; and 
lecondly, because having written nothing of late that I do not 
etain memorith'y it is impossible for the alteration of a word, 
or the least inaccuracy to escape me. 

I mean therefore to furnish myself with London and country 
ranks, and to desire Johnson to transmit the proofs to me. 

It would have a strange appearance, and is hardly a supposa- 
^ case, but for amusement sake we will endeavour to sup- 
XMie it for a moment. A man (he must be a confirmed stoic) 
itands encompassed by a dozen others, — one tweaks his nose, 
me pinches lus sides, one slaps his right cheek, and one his 
eft; one treads upon his toes, one spits in his face, one thrusts 
nns into the calves of his legs, and one kicks him on the breech ; 
me raps the knuckles of one hand, one of the other; one sets 
i fool's cap upon' his head, and another, a man of some wit 
ind with a reasonable share of humour, sneers, laughs, and 
nakes faces at him, while his associates are thus employed in 
cnnnentinghim. The patient, (for patient he must needs be 
f he keeps his senses,) affects to be aU the while perfectly at 
lis ease, denies that any body touches him, calls thftxuVsA ^<^»3l 
riends, observes that it is a very fine day, and. \aik<&% «»i£^* 
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ExtFavagant as this picture may seem, it bears I think some 
resemblance to Mr. Madan. He is or would seem to be in- 
sensible of the many smart strokes he receiyes from his antago- 
nists; they are a paiy;el of insignificant wretches, — some of 
them indeed his yefy good friends, whose opposition to his book 
is rather an argument of their own bigotry or folly than any 
inconyenience to him ; and as to the rest, whether they 
write, or the wind whistles, is a matter of the most absolute 
indifference. And yet, as in the case aboye delineated, the qq- 
haspipj gentleman must undoubtedly suffer a great deal, somwt 
the autibor of Thelyphthora, if the two clubs of learning and 
logic, and the stinging nettles of wit and humour can possiUy 
make him feel. By the way we shall be glad if you can bring 
Mr. Barton's book with you. 

, Mrs. Unwin sends her loye. We both wait for the day i^ 
pointed with a pleasing sort of impatience, and comfort oursehn 
with the thought that though we cannot hasten its approaek 
one moment, it will come, and must come, and that die is- 
terval, let what will happen, and how long soeyer it may seem, 
can be but a fortnight. We mean if you are able to keep |^ 
your assignation. 

She wfll be obliged to Mrs. Newton if she will be so good 
as to bring with her six tooth brushes, a quarter of a pound rf 
oystersheU powder, and two pounds of the same bohea as be- 
fore. We shall hope to see you at dinner on Saturday, and 
as much sooner as you please ; we always dine at two. 
Yours, my dear Sir, and Mrs. Newton's, 

Con ogni rispetto affectuoso, WM. COWPEB. 

TO THE KEY. WILLIAM TTSWTS, 
MT DEAR FRIEND, May 23, 1781> 

If a writer's friends haye need of patience, how much moictli«| _j 
writer ! You desire to see my muse in pubHc, and mine ttf 
gratify you, must both suflfer the mortification of delay, 
expected that my trumpeter would haye informed the wond I 
this time of all that is needfiil for them to know upon 8« _ 
an occasion ; and that an adyertising blast, blown throng m 
eyery newspaper, would haye said — "The poet is coming •• - 
— But man, especially man that writes yerse, is bom to 
pointments, as surely as printers and booksellers are bom ^ 
be the most dilatory and tedious of all creatures. The 
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This miafoitiiner 
■dYBotage; lahaQnovhaffCy^rbtli 
had, an opportnni^ iDOometdK pvoB ■jvtf ; no 
fantage upaa anj nrrwman, hot fprriaUr 
poetry is Goneenied! ABJ^lecnaomBayknockoati 
of a whole passage, and that paliapi , vlndi of all ochen die 
onfortanatepoetiBthenMMlpioadof. Add to dns, that nov 
ind then thm is to be fiiand in a pdntrng-hooae a pRrampCn- 
onsmtermeddkr, vho will £uicy himadf a poet tooi, and what 
is still worse, abetter than he tlttit emfdojB him. The conse- 
quence is, that with oobUin^ and tinkering, and patfhing on 
here and there aahred of his own, he makes sodi a difference 
between the original and the oopr, that an anduMr cannot 
know his own work again. Now as I choose to be responsible 
for nobody's dulness hot my own, I am a little comforted, 
irhen I reflect that it will be in my power to prerent all sach 
impertinence ; and yet not without your assistance. It will 
be -quite necessary, that the correspondence between me and 
Jolmson should be carried on without the expense of postage, 
because proof sheets would make double or treble letters, which 
expense, as in every instance it most occur twice, first when the 
packet is sent, and again when it is returned, would be rather in- 
oonyenient to me, who, as you perceiye, am forced to live by 
my wits, and to him, who hopes to get a little matter no doubt 
by the same means. Half a dozen firanks therefore to me, and 
totidem to him, will be singularly acceptable, if you can, with- 
out feeling it in any respect a trouble, procure them for me. 

My neckcloths bemg all worn out, I intend to wear stocks, 
but not unless they are more fashionable than the former. In 
tiiat case, I shall be obliged to you if you will buy me a hand- 
■ome stock-buckle, for a very little money ; for twenty or 
Iwenty-fiye shillings perhaps a second-hand afiiedr may be pur- 
■hased that will make a figure at Olney. 

I am much obliged to you for your offer to support me in a 
lianskition of Bourne. It is but seldom, however, and never 
ncept for my amusement, that I translate, because I find it 
disagreeable to work by another man's pattern ; I should at 
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least be sure to find it so in a business of any length. Again, 
that is epigrammatic and witty in Latin, which would be per- 
fectly insipid in English ; and a translator of Bonnie would 
frequently find himself obliged to supply what is called the 
turn, which is in fact the most difficult, and the most ezpensiTe 
part of the whole composition, and could not perhaps, in many 
mstances, be done wi& any tolerable success. If a Lsitin poem 
is neat, elegant, and musical, it is enough ; but Ei^glisli 
readers are not so easily satisfied. To quote myself, you wiU 
find, in comparing the JackdiEiw with the original, tluit I ww 
obliged to sharpen a point which, though smart enough in the 
Latin, would, in English, haye appeared as plain, and as blunt, 
as the tag of a lace. I love the memory of Yinny Bourne. I 
think him a better Latin poet than libullus, Propertiiu^ 
Ausonius, or any of the writers in his way, except Ovid, and 
not at all inferior to him. I love him too with a Ioyc of p•^ 
tiality, because he was usher 6f the fifth form at Westminster, 
when I passed through it. He was so good-natured, and bo 
indolent, that I lost more than I got by him ; fbr he made 
me as idle as himself. He was such a sloyen, as if he had 
trusted to his genius as a cloak for every thing that could dis- 
gust you in his person ; and indeed in his writings he has al- 
most made amends for all. His humour is entirely original; 
he can speak of a magpie or a cat in terms so exquisitely sf- 
propriated to the character he draws, that one would suppose 
him animated by the spirit of the creature he describes. And 
with all this drollery there is a mixture of rational, and even 
religious reflection at times : and always an air of pleasantry^ 
good-nature, and humanity, that makes him, in my mind, one of 
the most amiable writers in the world. It is not common to 
meet with an author who can make you smile, and yet at 
nobody's expense ; who is always entertaining, and yet always 
harmless ; and who, though always elegant, and classical to a 
degree not always found even in the classics themselveB, 
charms more by the simplicity and playfulness of his ideas, than 
by the neatness and purity of his verse ; yet such was poor 
Vinny. I remember seeing the Duke of Richmond set fire 
to his greasy locks, and box his ears to put it out again. 

I am delighted with your project, but not with the view I 
have of its success. If the world would form its opinion of the 
clerical character at large, from yours in particular, I ha?e no 
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doabt but tbe eTent would be as prosperous as you could wish. 
But I suppose there is not a member of either house who does 
not see within the circle of his own acquaintance, a minister, 
]^haps many ministers, whose integrity would contribute but 
little to the dOfect of such a bill. Here are seven or eight in 
the neighbourhood of Olney, who have shaken hands with 
sobriety, and who would rather suppress the church, were it 
not for the emoluments annexed, than discourage the sale of 
strong beer in a single instance. Were I myself in Parlia- 
ment, I am not sure that I could favour your scheme ; are there 
not to be found within five miles of almost every neighbour- 
hood, parsons who would purchase weU accustomed public- 
houses, because they could secure them a license, and patronize 
them when they had done ? I think no penalty would pre- 
vent the abuse, on account of the difficulty of proof, and that 
no ingenuity could guard against all tne possible abuses. 
To sum up all in few words, the generality of the clergy, 
especially within these last twenty or thirty years, have worn 
their circingles so loose, that I verily believe no measure that 
proposed an accession of privilege to an order which the laity 
retain but Httle respect for, would meet with the countenance of 
the legislature. You will do me the justice to suppose that 
I do not say these things to gratify a splenetic humour or a 
censorious turn of mind ; far from it, — it may add, perhaps, 
to the severity of the foregoing observations to assert, but if 
it does, I cannot help asserting, that I verily believe them 
to be founded upon fact, and that I am sure, partly ^m my 
own knowledge, and partly from the report of those whose 
veracity I can depend upon, that in this part of the world at 
least, many of the most profligate characters are the very men 
to whom the morals, and even the souls of others are en- 
trusted ; and I cannot suppose that the diocese of Lincoln, or 
this part of it in particular, is more unfortunate in tliat re- 
spect than the rest of the kingdom. 

Since I began to write long poems, I seem to turn up my 
nose at the idea of a short one. I have lately entered upon 
one, which, if ever finished, cannot easily be comprised m much 
less than a thousand lines! But this must make part of a 
second publication, and be accompanied, in due time, by others 
not yet mought of; for it seems (which I did not know till the 
bookseller had occasion to tell me so) that cm^l^Y^^^^ ^\ssl^ 
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no cliance, and that nothing less than a Yolnme will ^ down. 
Yon yourself afford me a proof of the certainty of this inteUi- 
gence, hy sending me fiianks which nothmg less than a yoliume 
can fill. I have accordingly sent yon one, hut am obliged to 
add, that had the wind been in any other point of the compass^ 
or, blowing as it does from the east, had it been less boiste- 
rous, you must haye been contented with a much shorter letter, 
but the abridgement of eyery other occupation is yery fayoun- 
ble to that of writing. 

I am glad I did not expect to hear from you by this post, for 
the boy has lost the bag in which your letter must haye been 
enclosed ; — another reason for my prolixity ! 

Yours affectionately, W. C. 

TO THE EEY. "WILLIAM UJNWIN. 
MY DEAJl FRIEND, May, 1781. 

I BELXEYE I neyer giye you trouble without feeling more than 
I give ; so much by way of preface and apology. 

Thus stands the case. Johnson has begun to print, and Mr. 
Newton has already corrected the first sheet. This unexpected 
despatch makes it necessary for me to furnish myself with 
means of communication, viz. the franks, as soon as may be. 
There are reasons (I beheve I mentioned them in my last) why 
I choose to revise the proofs myself : — nevertheless, if your 
delicacy must suffer the puncture of a pin's point in procuring 
the franks for me, I release you entirely from the task ; you 
are as free as if I had never mentioned them. But you will 
oblige me by a speedy answer upon this subject, because it 
is expedient that the printer should know to whom he is to 
send his copy ; and when the press is once set, those humble 
servants of the poets are rather impatient of any delay, b^ 
cause the types are wanted for other authors, who are equally 
in haste to be bom. 

This fine weather I suppose sets you on horseback, and allures 
the ladies into the garden. If I was at Stock, I should be d 
their party ; and while they sat knotting or netting in the shad^ 
should comfort myself with the thought, that I had not t 
beast imder me, whose walk would seem tedious, whose trot 
would jumble me, and whose gallop might throw me into t 
ditch. What nature expressly designed me for I have netff 
been able to conjecture ; I seem to myself so universally di»- 
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qualified for the common and customary occupations and amuse- 
ments of mankind. When I was a boy, I excelled at cricket and 
foot-ball, but the^une I acquired by achievements in that way 
is long since forgotten, and I do not know that I have made 
a figure in any thing since. I am sure however that she did 
not design me for a horseman ; and that, if all men were of 
my niin£ there would be an end of all jockeyship for ever. I 
am rather straitened in time, and not very rich in materials, 
therefore, with our joint love to you all, conclude myself. 

Yours ever, W. C. 

TO THE EEV. JOHN" KEWTGIT. 

MT DEAR FRIEND, May 28, 1781. 

I AM much obliged to you for the pains you have taken with 
my Table Talk, and wish that my vivd voce Table Talk could 
repay you for the trouble you have had with the written one. 

I am quite surprised at Johnson's diligence, and began to 
wish, while reading your account of it, that I had left the busi- 
ness of correction in your hands ; but presently recollecting 
that it is a tedious troublesome emplovment, and fit only for 
the author himself to be burthened with, I relapsed into my 
former sentiment. My franks are not yet ready, but I shaU 
lose no time in procurmg them if they are to be got. I enclose 
a line to Johnson, to tell him that if in the mean time, and while 
you are absent from town, another parcel of the proof should be 
ready for revisal, I wish him to send it hither by the diligence. 
I am as well convinced of the accuracy and exactness with 
which you would perform the task, as it is possible for me to 
be of my own, and if I can obtain no franks shall after all have 
recourse to your assistance. 

The season is wonderfully improved within this day or two ; 
and if these cloudless skies are continued to us, or rather if 
the cold winds do not set in again, promises you a pleasant ex- 
cnrsion, as far, at least, as the weather can conduce to make 
it such. You seldom complain of too much sunshine, and if 
you are prepared for a heat somewhat like that of AMca, the 
Boath walk in our long garden will exactly suit you. Reflected 
from the gravel, and from the waUs, and beating upon your 
head at the same time, it may possibly make you wish you 
could enjoy for an hour or two that immensity of shade afforded 
by Hie gigantic trees still growing in the land of your captivity. 
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If yoxk could spend a d^ now and then in those foresti^ and 
return with a wish to England, it would he no small addition 
to the number of your best pleasures. Batpetuue fumhomm 
data. The time will come perhaps, (but death must come 
first,) when you will be able to visit them without either 
danger, trouble, or expense ; and when the contemplation of 
those well-remembered scenes will awaken in you emotions 
of gratitude and praise surpassing all you could possibly sus- 
tain at present. In this sense, I suppose, there ia a heaven 
upon earth at all times, and that the disembodied spirit may 
find a peculiar joy arising from the contemplation of those 
places it was formerly conversant with, and so far, at least, 
be reconciled to a world it was once so weary of, as to use it 
in the delightful way of thankful recollection. 

Miss Catiett must not think of any other lodging than we 
can without any inconvenience, as we shall with all possible 

Fleasure, furnish her with. We can each of us say, — that is, 
can say it in Latin, and Mrs. Unwin in English, — NihU 
tut ^ me alienum puto. She shall have a great bed and t 
great room, and we shall have the chamber we always occupy, 
when we have company, and should certainly occupy, if she 
was not of the party. This state of the case leaves no room 
for the least objection ; we desire therefore that you will giie 
our love to her, tell her we shall expect her, and that she 
will be but half as welcome to us if she sleeps any where else. 
Having two more letters to write, I find myself obliged to 
shorten this ; so once more wishing you a good journey, and 
ourselves the happiness of receiving you in good health and 
spirits, I remain 

AflFectionately yours, W. C. 

TO THE BET. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, Juiie 5, 1781. 

Ir the old adage be true, that " he gives twice, who giies 
speedily," it is equally true, that he who not only uses ex- 
pedition in giving, but gives more than was asked, gives thrice 
at least. Such is the style in which Mr. Smith confers a 
favour. He has not only sent me ^nks to Johnson, but, 
under another cover, has added six to you. These last, for 
aught that appears by your letter, he thrcvr in of his own 
mere bounty. I beg that my share of thanks may not be 
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lug on thia ocotnon, and that when rou write to him next 
iriU aaanre him of the sense I haTe of the obligation, which 
e more flattering, as it includes a proof of his predilectbn 
rom of the poems his franks are destined to enclose, 
they not forfeit his good opinion hereafter, nor yours, to 
1 1 hold myself indebted in the first place, and who have 
ly given me credit for their deserrings ! Your mother says^ 
lithough there are passages in them containing opinions 
1 will not be universally subscribed to, the world will at 
allow — what my great modesty will not permit me to sub- 
I have the highest opinion of her judgment, and know, 
iving experienced the soundness of them, that her observa- 
are always worthy of attention and regard. Yet, strange 
may seem, I do not feel the vanity of an author, when 
x>mmends me ; — but I feel something better, a spur to 
iligence, and a cordial to my spirits, both together animat- 
le to deserve, at least not to fall short of her ezpecta* 
For I verily believe, if my dulness should earn me the 
cter of a dunce, the censure would affect her more than 
not that I am insensible of the value of a good name, either 
nan or an author. Without an ambition to attain it, it ia 
utely unattainable under either of those descriptions, 
ly life having been in many respects a series of mortifica- 

and disappointments, I am become less apprehensive and 
issible perhaps in some points, than I should otherwise 
been ; and though I should be exqmsitely sorry to dis- 

my friends, could endure my own share of the affliction 
a reasonable measure of tranquillitv. 
ese seasonable showers have poured floods upon all the 
bouring parishes, but have passed us by. My garden 
ishes, and, what is worse, the fields too languish, and the 
d grass is burnt. These discriminations are not for- 
is. But if they are providential, what do they import ? 
I only answer, as a friend of mine once answered a ma- 
itical question in the schools — " Prorsks nescio,*' Per- 

it is, that men, who will not believe what they cannot 
rstand, may learn the folly of their conduct, while their 
senses are made to witness against "them ; and themselves 
3 course of Providence become the subjects of a thousand 
nsations they cannot explain. But the end is never an- 
;d. The lesson is inculcated indeed frequently enou^K 
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bat nobody learns it. Well. Instmction youebsafed in YBin 
is (I suppose) a debt to be accounted for hereafter. Toa 
must understand this to be a soliloquy. I wrote my thoughts 
without recollecting that I was writing a letter, and to you. . 

W.C. 

TO THE EEy. WILLIAM UNWDT. 
MY DEAJl FRIEND, JuilC 24, 1781. 

The letter you withheld so long, lest it should giye me pain, 
gave me pleasure. Horace says, the poets are a waspish race ; 
and from my own experience of the temper of two or three, 
with whom I was formerly connected, I can readily subscribe to 
the character he gives them. But for my own part, I have 
never yet felt that excessive irritability, which some writers dis- 
cover, when a friend, in the words of Pope, 

** Just hints a fault, or hesitates dislike." 
Least of all would I give way to such an unseasonable ebullition, 
merely because a cM question is proposed to me with much 
gentleness, and by a man whose concern for my credit and cha- 
racter I verily believe to be sincere. I reply therefore, not 
peevishly, but with a sense of the kindness of your intentions, 
that I hope you may make yourself very easy on a subject, 
that I can perceive has occasioned you some solicitude. "When 
I wrote the poem called Truth, by which is intended Reli- 
gious Truth, it was indispensably necessary that I should set 
forth that doctrine which I know to be true, and that I should 
pass what I understood to be a just censure upon opinions and 
persuasions that differ from, or stand in direct opposition to 
it ; because, though some errors may be innocent, and even 
religious errors are not always pernicious, yet in a case where 
the faith and hope of a Christian are concerned, they must 
necessarily be destructive ; and because, neglecting this, I 
should have betrayed my subject ; either suppressing what, in 
my judgement, is of the last importance, or giving countenance, 
by a timid silence, to the very evils it was my design to com- 
bat. That you may understand me better, I will subjoin — ^that 
I wrote that poem on purpose to inculcate the eleemosynary 
character of the Grospel, as a dispensation of mercy, in the 
most absolute sense of the word, to the exclusion of all claims 
of merit on the part of the receiver ; consequently to set the 
brand of invalidity upon the plea of works, and to discoveri 
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upon scnptnral ground, the absurdity of that notion, which in- 
dlades a solecism in the very terms of it, that man, by repent- 
ance and good works, may deserve the mercy of his Mfdcer ; 
I call it a solecism, because mercy deserved ceases to be 
mercy, and must take the name of justice. This is the opinion 
which I said, in my last, the world would not acquiesce in ; but 
except this, I do not recollect that I have introduced a syllable 
into any of my pieces, that they can possibly object to ; and 
even this I have endeavoured to deliver from doctrinal dryness, 
by as many pretty things, in the way of trinket and plaything, 
as I could muster upon the subject. So that if I have rubbed 
their gums, I have taken care to do it with a coral, and even 
that coral embeUished by the ribband to which it is tied, and 
recommended by the tinkHng of all the beUs I could contrive 
to annex to it. 

You need not trouble yourself to call on Johnson ; being 
perfectly acquainted with the progress of the business, I am 
able to satisfy your curiosity myself. The post before the last 
I returned to him the second sheet of Table Talk, which he had 
sent me for correction, and which stands foremost in the 
volume. The delay has enabled me to add a piece of consider- 
able length, which, but for the delay, would not have made its 
appearance upon this occasion ; it answers to the name of 
nope. 

Tour Independent gardener's excuses for his breach of the 
Sabbath are in my mind paltry, and all put together amount 
to no more than this, — that I choose to turn a penny when I 
can, and am determined that the sanctity of the day shall never 
interfere with a concern of so much greater importance. The 
barber and hair-dresser who officiates for me, would not wait 
upon the King himself on a Sunday, though he could easily 
make apologies more plausible than any adduced by the old man 
you mention, were he disposed to trespass against his duty and 
his conscience. 

I remember a line in the Odyssey, which, literally translated, 
imports that there is nothing in the world more impudent than 
the belly. But had Homer met with an instance of modesty 
like yours, he would either have suppressed that observation, 
or at least have qualified it with an exception. I hope that, 
for the future, Mrs. Unwin will never suffer you to go to 
London, without putting some victuals in your pocket ; for ^^hxkt 
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a strange article wonld it make in a newspaper, Hiat a taU, 
well-dr^sed gentleman^ by his appearance a clergyman, and 
with a purse of gold in his pocket, was found starved to death 
in the street ! How would it puzzle conjecture^ to account for 
such a phenomenon ! Some would suppose that you had been 
kidnapped, like Betty Canning, of hungry memory ; others 
would say, the gentleman was a Methodist, and had practised a 
rigorous self-denial, which had unhappily proved too hard for 
his constitution ; but I will venture to say that nobody would 
divine the real cause, or suspect for a moment, that your 
modesty had occasioned the tragedy in question. By the way, 
is it not possible, that the spareness and slendemess of your 
person may be owing to the same cause ? for surely it is reason- 
able to suspect, that the bashfulness which could prevail against 
you, on so trying an occasion, may be equally prevalent on 
others. I remember having been told by Colman, that when he 
once dined with Garrick, he repeatedly pressed bun to eat more 
of a certain dish, that he was known to be particularly fond of; 
Colman as often refused, and at last declared he could not : '* Bat 
could not you," says Garrick, "if you was in a dark closet by 
yourself?" The same question might perhaps be put to yon, 
with as much, or more propriety ; and therefore I recommend 
it to you, either to furnish yourself with a litde more assurance^ 
or always to eat in the dark. 

We sympathize with Mrs. Unwin ; and if it will be any com- 
fort to her to know it, can assure her, that a lady in our neigh- 
bourhood is always, on such occasions, the most miserable of all 
things, and yet escapes with great facility through all the 
dangers of her state. Yours, ut semper, W. C. 

TO THE EBV. JOHlf NEWTOS". 

MY DEAR FBIEND, Jufy 7, 1781. 

Mb. Old brought us the acceptable news of your safe arrival. 
My sensations at your departure were far from pleasant, and 
Mrs. Unwin suffered more upon the occasion than when yon 
first took leave of Olney. When we shall meet again, and in 
what circumstances, or whether we shall meet or not, is an 
article to be found no where but in that volume of Providence 
which belongs to the current year, and will not be understood 
till it is accomplished. This I know, that your visit was most 
agreeable here. It was so even to me, who, though I live in 
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le midit of many agKetbles, am but little sensible of their 
Mumui. But when Ton came, I determined, as much as pos- 
ble, to be deaf to the suffgesdons of despair ; that if I could 
mtribate but little to the pleasure of the opportunity, I 
ight not daah it with unseasonable melancholy, and, like an 
■tmment with a broken string, interrupt the harmony of the 
>ncert. 

Lady Austen, waging all forms, has paid us the first visit ; 
id not content with showing us that proof of her respect, 
ade handsome apologies for her intrusion. We retumea the 
lit yesterday. She is a hvely, agreeable woman ; has seen 
ach of the world, and accounts it a great simpleton, as it is. 
16 laughs and makes laugh, and keeps up a conversation 
ithout seeming to labour at it. 

I had rather submit to chastisement now, than be obliged 
undergo it hereafter. If Johnson, therefore, will mark 
Lth a marginal Q, those lines that he or his object to as not 
ifficiently finished, I will willingly retouch them, or give a 
ason for my refusal. I shaU moreover think myself obliged 
f any hints of that sort, as I do already to somebody, who, 
f running here and there two or three paragraphs into one, 
IS very much improved the arrangement of my matter. I 
Q apt, I know, to fritter it into too many pieces, and, by doing 
», to disturb that order to which all writings must owe their 
nrspicuity, at least in a comsiderable measure. With aU that 
irefulness of revisal I have exercised upon tlic sheets as they 
ive been transmitted to me, I have been guilty of an over- 
ght, and have suffered a great fault to escape me, which I 
tall be glad to correct if not too late. 
In the ProgreM of Error^ a part of the Young Squire's 
)paratus, before he yet enters upon his travels, is said to be 

Memorandum-book to minute down 

The leveral po8ts,and where the chaise broke down. 

ere, the reviewers would sajr, is not only "down" but "do^Ti 
jrry down " into the bargain, the word being made to rhyme 
• itself. This never occurred to me till last night, just as I 
as stepping into bed. I should be glad, however, to alter it 
lUS — 

"With memorandum-book for every town, 

And every inn, and where the chaise broke down. 

have advanced bo far in Charity ^ ttiat \ \\a.^^ -s^oX^a^ Na 
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^ive Johnson notice of it, and his option whether he will prinl 
It now or hereafter. I rather wish he may choose the presenj 
time, hecause it will be a proper sequel to Hope, and becauM 
I am willing to think it will embellish the collection. Mrs 
Unwin proposes to send a couple of ducks by next Frida/i 
diligence, when I imagine this last production will hare a plao 
in the basket. 

Whoever means to take mypjhiz will find himself sorely per* 
plexed in seeking for a fit occasion. That I shall not give hiin 
one is certain ; and if he steals one, he must be as cunning 
and quick-sighted a thief as Autolycus himself. His besi 
course will be to draw a face, and call it mine, at a yenture. 
They who have not seen me these twenty years will say. It ma} 
possibly be a striking likeness now, though it bears no resem* 
blance to what he was : time makes great alterations. The) 
who know me better will say perhaps. Though it is not per 
fectly the thiug, yet there is somewhat of the cast of his coun- 
tenance. If the nose was a little longer, and the chin a little 
shorter, the eyes a httle smaller, and the forehead a little more 
protuberant, it would be just the man. And thus, without see- 
mg me at all, the artist may represent me to the pubHc eye, 
with as much exactness as yours has bestowed upon you, 
though, I suppose, the original was full in his view when he 
made the attempt. 

We are both as well as when you left us. Our hearty affec- 
tions wait upon yourself and Mrs. Newton, not forgetting Eu- 
phrosyne, the laughing lady. 

Yours, my dear Sir, W**. COWPER. 

TO THE BET. JOHN NEWTON. 
MY VERY DEAR FRIEND, July 12, 1781. 

I AM going to send, what when you have read, you may scratch 
your head, and say, I suppose, there's nobody knows, whether 
what I have got, be verse or not: by the tune and the time, it 
ought to be rhyme; but if it be, did you ever see, of late or of 
yore, such a ditty before ? The thought did occur, to me and 
to her, as Madam and I, did walk and not fly, over hills and 
dales, with spreading sails, before it was dark, to Weston Park. 
The news at Oney is little or noney, but such as it is, I send 
it, viz. Poor Mr. Peace cannot yet cease, addling his head 
with what you said, and has left parish-church quite in the 
lurch, having almoBt awote \;o ^o VJiiet^ tiq TRsst^, 
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ige and his wife, that made such a strife, we met them 
1 in Dog Lane; we gave them the wall, and that was aU. 
Mr. Scott, we haye seen him not, except as he pass'd, in 
nderful haste, to see a friend in Silver End. Mrs. Jones 
oses, ere July closes, that she and her sister, and her Jones 
3r, and we that are here, our course shall steer to dine in 
Spinney ; but for a guinea, if the weather should hold, so 
ind so cold, we had better by far stay where we are. For 
prass there grows, while nobody mows, (which is very 
g,) 80 rank and long, that so to speak, 'tis at least a week, 
liappens to rain, ere it dries again. 

lave writ Charity, not for popularity, but as well as I could, 
►pes to do good; and if the Reviewer should say " to be 
the gentleman's Muse, wears Methodist shoes ; you may 
r by her pace, and talk about grace, that she and her bard 
little regard, for the taste and fashions, and ruling pas- 
, and hoidening play, of the modem day ; and though she 
Qe a borrowed plume, and now and then wear a tittering 
tis only her plan, to catch if she can, the giddy and gay, as 
go that way, by a production on a new construction. She 
baited her trap in hopes to snap all that may come, with a 

•-plum." His opinion in this, will not be amiss ; 'tis 

I intend, my principal end ; and if I succeed, and folks 
d read, till a few are brought to a serious thought, I shall 
: I am paid, for all I have said, and all I have done, though 
e run, many a time, after a rhyme, as far as from hence, 
B end of my sense, and by hook or crook, write another 
, if I live and am here, another year, 
bave heard before, of a room with a floor, laid upon 
gs, and such like things, with so much art, in every part, 
when you went in, you was forced to begin a minuet pace, 
an air and a grace, swimming about, now in and now out, 
a deal of state, in a figure of eight, without pipe or string, 
y such thing; and now I have writ, in a rhyming fit, what 
nake you dance, and as you advance, will keep you still, 
rh against your will, dancing away, alert and gay, till you 
to an end of what I have penn'd ; which that you may do, 
ladam and you are quite worn out vdth jigging about, I 
my leave, and here you receive a bow profound, down to the 
id, from your humble me — W. C. 

S. When I concluded, doubtless you did \\mi!it xaa y^^Q^ 
c— 2, * 7. 
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as well you might, in saying what I said of Scott ; and then it 
was true, but now it is due, to him to note, that since I wiottb 
himself and he has visited we^ 

TO THE EET. JOHN NBWTOlir. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, Joly 22, 1781. 

I AM sensible of your difficulties in finding opportunities to 
write; and therefore, though always desirous and sometimei 
impatient to hear from you, am never peevish when I am disi^ 
pointed. We thank you for the letters. The noble Divine i 
sensible though angry, and the Divine Captain always consistent 
with himself. What you relate of the unhappy Epsomite ii 
truly shocking; when men cannot find the true remedy tlwf 
often have recourse to one that is worse than the disease, ana 
a worse than he has found, if the fact be such, it is not in dw 
power of quackery to recommend. How wonderful! that amaa 
can suppose himself employed ui;Lder Gt)d's blessing as a di»> 
coverer of truth, while he himself is entangled in the worst d 
errors, a practical departure from it. K a traveller were loik 
in a labyrinth and in the course of his wanderings should 
stumble upon a vessel of intoxicating Hquor, he could hardly do 
worse than drink it, or more effectually insure his own destruc- 
tion. 

Johnson having begun to print, has given me some sort of 
security for his perseverance ; else, the tardiness of his open- 
tions would almost tempt me to despair of the end. He has* 
indeed, time enough before him; but that very circumstance ia 
sometimes a snare, and gives occasion to delays that cannot bo 
remedied. Witness the hare in the fable, who fell asleep in 
the midst of the race, and waked not till the tortoise had woa 
the prize. 

Taking it for granted that the new marriage-bill would 
pass, I took occasion, in the Address to Liberty, to celebrate Ao 
ioyful sera ; but in doing so afforded another proof that poeti 
are not always prophets, for the House of Lords have throirB 
it out. I am, however, provided with four lines to fill up tho 
gap, which I suppose it will be time enough to insert when tho 
copy is sent down. I am in the middle of an affair called 

1 This letter was first printed entire in the Memoir of Cowper, prefixed I 
to the edition of his poems among the Aldine Poets ; the most jadidoof / 
memoir and the be&t umxi^ed editioa that has yet appeared. 
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ntfergatum, which, as Table Talk aeires in the present volume 
way of introdnctory fiddle to the hand that follows, I de- 
a shall perform the same office in a second. 
Sic brevi fortes Jaculamur teto, 
[>ur excursion to the Spinnie, which I mentioned in the hop 
my thumh lines I sent you, took place yesterday. The 
Euiier was jost such as it would have heen if we had had the 
lice of it ; perhaps hetter ; for of all things in the world we 
1 it sometimes most difficult to please ourselves. We dined 
the root-house. Our great wheelbarrow, which may be 
led a first-rate in its kind, conveyed all our stores, and after* 
rdsy with the assistance of a board laid over it, made us a 
■y good table. We set off at one, and were at home again 
m after eight. I never made one in a party of pleasure that 
Bvered so well. We separated before we grew weary of each 
ler, which is a happiness seldom enjoyed upon such occa- 
»n8 ; we were seven in company, including Hannah, who, 
3ugh highly delighted with her jaunt, was not at all more 
»sed than her elders. She is as much delighted to-day with 
e acquisition of a sister bom last night, but whether the rest 
that noble family will have equal cause to rejoice in the 
ent, is uncertain. Should she be followed by a troop, unless 
ey practise Dean Swift's recommended method for the main- 
oance of the poor, it is not easy to say where they will find 
ctnals, certainly not at Olney. 

You cannot always find time to write, and I cannot always 
rite a great deal ; not for want of time, but for want of 
mething equally requisite ; perhaps materials, perhaps spirits, 
perhaps more firequently for want of ability to overcome an 
dolence that I have sometimes heard even you complain of. 
I beg you will remember me to Mrs. Cowper. We are very 
(Try to hear of Mrs, Newton's indisposition. Mr. Wright, who 
lUed here three times before he could find me at home, in- 
rmed me, the day before yesterday, that poor Lord Dartmouth 
rows worse. His account of him is indeed a most unfavour- 
ile one. 

Thanks for the cocoa nuts and the slide. Mrs. Unwin joins 
ve to both. The summer being so far advanced, 

She and her sublimity 

Will do without dimity. 

Yours, my dear Sir, and Mrs. Newton's^ \( . ^^ 
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TO THE BET. WILLIAM U^WJLH. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, Julj 29, 1781. 

Having giyen the case you laid before me in your last all dne 
consideration, I proceed to answer it; and in order to clear mj 
way, shall, in the first place, set down my sense of those pas- 
sages in Scripture which, on a hasty perusal, seem to clash with 
the opinion I am going to give — " If a man smite one cheek, 
turn the other" — " If he tidce thy cloak, let him take thy oott 
also." That is, I suppose, rather than on a vindictive principle 
avail yourself of that remedy the law allows you, in the way rf 
retaliation, for that was the subject immediately under the difr 
cussion of the speaker. Nothing is so contrary to the genius of 
the Gospel, as the gratification of resentment and revenge ; but 
I cannot easily persuade myself to thiuk, that the author of that 
dispensation could possibly advise his followers to consult their 
own peace at the expense of the peace of society, or inculcate t 
universal abstinence from the use of lawful remedies, to the 
encouragement of injury and oppression. 

St. Paul again seems to condemn the practice of going to 
law, " Why do ye not rather suffer wrong ?" &c. But if ve 
look again, we shall find that a litigious temper had obtained, 
and was prevalent among the professors of the day. This he 
condemned, and with good reason ; it was unseemly to the list 
degree, that the disciples of the Prince of Peace should worry 
and vex each other with injurious treatment, and unnecessary 
disputes, to the scandal of their religion in the eyes of tl» 
heathen. But surely he did not mean any more than hi 
Master, in the place above alluded to, that the most harmless Ji 
members of society should receive no advantage of its laws, or 
should be the only persons in the world who should derite 
no benefit from those institutions, without which society cannot h 
subsist. Neither of them could mean to throw down flie pak 
of property, and to lay the Christian part of the world open, 
throughout all ages, to the incursions of unlimited violence i 
wrong. 

By this time you are sufficiently aware, that I think you hsY* 
an indisputable right to recover at law what is so dishonestly !f, 
withheld from you. The fellow, I suppose, has discernment 
enough to see a difference between you and the generality 
of the clergy, and cunning enough to conceive the purpose 
of turning your meekneftft wad forbearance to good account, and 
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of coining them into hard cash, which he means to put in his 
pocket. But I would disappoint him, and show him, that though 
a Christian is not he quarrelsome, he is not to he crushed ; 
and that though he is but a worm before God, he is not such 
a worm as every selfish unprincipled wretch may tread upon 
at his pleasure. 

I lately heard a story from a lady, who has spent many 
years of her life in France, somewhat to the present purpose. 
An Abb6, universally esteemed for his piety, and especially for 
the meekness of his manners, had yet undesignedly given some 
offence to a shabby fellow in his parish. The man, concluding 
he might do as he pleased with so forgiving and gentle a cha- 
racter, struck him on one cheek, and bade him turn the other. 
The good man did so, and when he had received the two slaps, 
which he thought himself obhged to submit to, turned again, 
and beat him soundly. I do not wish to see you follow the 
French gentleman's example, but I beheve nobody that has 
heard the story condemns him much for the spirit he showed 
upon the occasion. 

I had the relation fhom Lady Austen, sister to Mrs. Jones, 
wife of the minister at Clifton. She is a most agreeable woman, 
and has fallen in love with your mother and me ; insomuch, 
that I do not know but she may settle at Olney. Yesterday 
ae'nnight we all dined together in the Spinnie — a most de- 
lightful retirement, belonging to Mrs. Throckmorton of Wes- 
ton. Lady Austen's lackey, and a lad that waits on me in 
the garden, drove a wheelbarrow full of eatables and drinkables 
to the scene of our F^te Champ^tre* A board laid over the 
top of the wheelbarrow served us for a table ; our dining-room 
was a root-house lined with moss and ivy. At six o* clock, the 
servants, who had dined under a great ebn upon the ground, at 
a little distance, boiled the kettle, and the said wheel-barrow 
served us for a tea-table. We then took a walk into the wil- 
derness, about half a mile off, and were at home again a Httle 
after eight, having spent the day together from noon till even- 
ing without one cross occurrence, or the least weariness of each 
other. A happiness few parties of pleasure can boast of. 

Yours, with our jomt love, W. C. 

TO MBS. NEWTON. 
DBAR MADAM, k\i^. M'^X. 

^uovaE much obliged to you for the favo\rc oi ^o\«\^.^V> «xA 
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ready enough to acknowledge the debt, the present, howe 
not a day in which I should have chosen to pay it. A 
tion of mind, which perhaps may be removed by to-m( 
rather disqualifies me for writing, a business I would i 
perform in good spirits, because melancholy is catching 
dally where there is much sympathy to assist the cont 
But certain poultry, which I understand are about to pa^ 
respects to you, have advertised for an agreeable comp 
and I find myself obhged to embrace the opportunity of 
to town with them in that capacity. 

I thank you for your little abridgment of my family's hi 
Like every thing that relates to the present world, in 
there seems to be nearly an equal mixture of the lame 
and ridiculous, it affords both occasion to laugh and t 
In this single instance of my uncle, I can see cause for 
He trembles upon the verge of fourscore : a white hat 
a yellow Uning is no indication of wisdom suitable to so 
an age ; he can go but one step farther in the road of i 
priety, and direct his executor to bury him in it. He is ; 
little man, and had he lined his hat with pink instead of y 
might have been gathered by a natural mistake for a *: 
room, and sent off in a basket. 

While the world lasts, fashion will continue to lead it 1 
nose. And, after all, what can fashion do for its most 
quious followers? It can ring the changes upon the 
things, and it can do no more. Wliether our hats be wl 
black, our caps high or low, — ^whether we wear two watc! 
one, is of little consequence. There is indeed an appes 
of variety ; but the folly and vanity that dictates and i 
the change, are invariably the same. When the fashioi 
particular period appear more reasonable than those of th 
ceding, it is not because the world is grown more reasc 
than it was ; but because, in a course of perpetual chi 
some of them must sometimes happen to be for the I 
Neither do I suppose the preposterous customs that pre 
present, a proof of its greater folly. In a few years, pc 
next year, the fine gentleman will shut up his umbrellj 
give it to his sister, filling his hand with a crab-tree c 
instead of it: and when he has done so, will he be 
than now? By no means. The love of change will ha 
trayed him into a propriety, which, in reality, he has no 
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Ibr, all his merit on the occasion amounting to no more than 
this — ^that, being weary of one plaything, he haa taken up 
another. 

In a note I received from Johnson last week, he expreaaea 
a wiah that my pen may be stiU employed. Supposing it poa- 
■ible that he would yet be glad to swell the volume, I have 
eiven him an order to draw upon me for eight hundred hues, 
if he chooses it ; Conrersation^ a piece which 1 think I men- 
tioned in my last to Mr. Newton, being finished. If Johnson 
aenda for it, I shall transcribe it as soon as I can, and transmit 
it to Charles Square. Mr. Newton will take the trouble to for- 
ward it to the press. It is not a dialogue, as the title would 
lead you to surmise ; nor does it bear the least resemblance 
to Table Talk, except that it is serio-comic, like all the rest. 
My design in it is to convince the world that they make but 
an indifferent use of their tongues, considering the intention of 
Providence when he endued them with the faculty of speech; 
to point out the abuses, which is the jocular part of the buai- 
neas, and to prescribe the remedy, which ia the grave and sober. 

We felt ourselves not the less obliged to you for the cocoa^ 
nuts, though they were good for nothing. They contained 
nothing but a putrid liquor, with a round white lump, which 
in taste and substance much resembled tallow, and was of the 
aixe of a small walnut. Nor am I the less indebted to your 
kindness for the fish, though none ia yet come. Mrs. II n win 
does not forget the eggs, but while the harvest continues pud- 
dings are in such requeat, that the farmers will not part with 
them. 

Our joint love to both, and to Miaa Catlett, if at home. 
Sir's letter, for which I thank him, ahallhave an answer as soon 
as possible. Yours, dear madam, 

Most afiectionately, W. C. 

TO THE BEV. JOHN NEAVTON. 
IfT DEAR FRIEND, Aug. 16, 1781. 

I MIGHT date my letter from the greenhouae, which we have 
converted into a summer parlour. The walla hung with garden 
mats, and the floor covered with a carpet, the aun too in a great 
measure excluded, by an awning of mats which forbids him to 
ahine any where except upon the carpet, it aifords us by far the 
pleasantest retreat in Olney. We cat, dnnk> tca<^ ^<&^^^ V<^«{^ 
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we always did ; but here we spend all the rest of our tun 
find that the sound of the wind in the trees, and the sing 
birds, are much more agreeable to our ears than the inc 
barkhig of dogs and screaming of children. Not to m 
the exchange of a sweet smelling garden, for the putrid e 
tions of Silver End. It is an observation that naturally • 
upon the occasion, and which many other occasions fuir 
opportunity to make, that people long for what they hai 
and overlook the good in their possession. This is so t 
the present instance, that for years past I should have tb 
myself happy to enjoy a retirement even less flattering 
natural taste than this in which I am .now writing ; anc 
often looked wistfully at a snug cottage, which, on acco 
its situation at a distance from noise and disagreeable o 
seemed to promise me all I could wish or expect, so far a 
piness may be said to be local ; never once adverting t 
comfortable nook, which affords me all that could be foi 
the most sequestered hermitage, with the advantage of ] 
all those accommodations near at hand which no hermitage 
possiblyafford me. People imagine they should be happy 
cumstances which they would find insupportably burthe 
in less than a week. A man that has been clothed i 
linen, and fared sumptuously every day, envies the p 
under a thatched hovel ; who, in return, envies him as 
his palace and his pleasure-ground. Could they change 
tions, the fine gentleman would find his ceilings were to 
and that his casements admitted too much wind ; that 1 
no cellar for his wine, and no wine to put in his cellar. ' 
with a thousand other mortifying deficiencies, would shat 
romantic project into innumerable fragments in a mc 
The clown, at the same time, would find the accession 
much unwieldy treasure an incumbrance quite incomj 
with an hour's ease. His choice would be puzzled by v 
He would drink to excess, because he would foresee no 
his abundance ; and he would eat himself sick for the 
reason. He would have no idea of any other happiness 
sensual gratification ; would make himself a beast, and 
his good fortune. The rich gentleman had, perhaps, or 
have had, if he pleased, at the shortest notice, just such a 
as this ; but if he had it, he overlooked it, or, if he had : 
forgot that he might command it whenever he would. 
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nutic too, was actually in possession of some blessings, which 
he was a fool to relinquish, but which he could neither see nor 
feel, because he had the daily and constant use of them ; such 
as good health, bodily strength, a head and a heart that neyer 
ached, and temperance, to the practice of which he was bound 
by necessity, that, humanly speaking, was a pledge and a secu- 
rity for the continuance of them all. 

Thus I have sent you a schoolboy's theme. When I write 
to you, I do not write without thinking, but always without 
premeditation : the consequence is, that such thoughts as pass 
through my head when I am not writing, make the subject of 
my letters to you. 

Johnson sent me lately a sort of apology for his printer's 
negligence, with his promise of greater diligence for the future. 
There was need enough of both. I have received but one sheet 
since you left us. Still, indeed, I see that there is time enough 
before us ; but I see likewise that no length of time can be suf- 
ficient for the accomplishment of a work that does not go 
forward. I know not yet whether he wiU add Conversation to 
those poems already in his hands, nor do I care much. No man 
ever wrote such quantities of verse, as I have written this last 
year, with so much indifference about the event, or rather, with 
so httle ambition of pubHc praise. My pieces are such as may 
possibly be made useful. The more they are approved, the 
more likely they are to spread, and consequently to attain the 
end of usefulness ; which, as I said once before, except my 
present amusement, is the only end I propose. And even in 
the pursuit of this purpose, commendable as it is in itself, I 
have not the spur I should once have had ; — ^my labour must 
go unrewarded, and as Mr. Raban once said, I am raising a 
scaffold before a house that others are to Hve in, and not I. 

1 have left myself no room for politics, which I thought, 
■ when I began, would have been my principal theme. 

Mr. Symonds's letters certainly are not here. Our servants 
never touch a paper without leave, and are so observant of our 
injunction in this particular, that unless I bum the covers of 
the news, they accumulate till they make a litter. 

Yours, my dear Sir, W^. COWPER. 

TO THE EEV. JOHN NEV^TTON". 
MY DBAR FRIEND, Aug. 21, 1781. 

You wish you could employ your time t« b^tl^t Y'^^'^'^*^'^^ 
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are never idle. In all that you say or do ; whether yon are 
alone, or pay yiaits, or receive them ; whether von think or 
write, or walk or sit still ; the state of your mind is sach as 
discovers, even to yourself, in spite of all its wanderings, that 
there is a principle at bottom whose determined tendency is 
towards the best things. I do not at all doubt the truth of 
what you say, when you complain of that crowd of trifling 
thoughts that pesters you without ceasing; but then you always 
have a serious thought standing at the door of your imagina- 
tion, like a justice of peace with the riot-act in his hand, ready 
to read it, and disperse the mob. Here lies the difference be- 
tween you and me. My thoughts are clad in a sober livery, 
for the most part as grave as that of a bishop's servants. They 
turn too upon spiritual subjects, but the tallest fellow and the 
loudest among them all, is he who is continually crying with a 
loud voice. Actum est de te; periisti! You wish for more 
attention, I for less. Dissipation itself would be welcome to 
me, so it were not a vicious one ; but however earnestly invited, 
is coy, and keeps at a distance. Yet with all this distressiDg 
gloom upon my mind, I experience, as you do, the slipperiness 
of the present hour, and the rapidity with which time escapes 
me. Every thing around us, and every thing that befalls us, 
constitutes a variety which, whether agreeable or otherwise, 
has still a thievish propensity, and steals firom us days, months, 
and yeara, with such unparaUeled address, that even while we 
say they are here, they are gone. From infancy to manhood 
is rather a tedious period, chiefly, I suppose, because at that 
time we act under the controul of others, and are not suffered 
to have a will of our own. But thence downward into the vale 
of years, is such a dechvity, that we have just an opportunity 
to reflect upon the steepness of it, and then find ourselves at the 
bottom. 

Here is a new scene opening, which, whether it perform what 
it promises or not, will add fresh plumes to the wings of time; 
at least while it continues to be a subject of contemplation. If 
the project take effect, a thousand varieties will attend the 
change it will make in our situation at Olney. If not, it will 
serve, however, to speculate and converse upon, and steal away 
many hours, by engaging our attention, before it be entirely 
dropped. Lady Austen, very desirous of retirement, especially 
oi a retirement near her sister, an admirer of Mr. Scott as a 
j^reacher, and of your two Ywaatele «e,rvants now in the green- 
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houae^ as the mof t agreeable creatures in the world* is at pre- 
sent determined to settle here. That part of our great builGung 
which is at present occupied by Dick Coleman, his wife, chilcC 
and a thousand rats, is the comer of the world she chooses, 
aboye all others, as the place of her fixture residence. Next 
spring twelvemonth she begins to repair and beautify, and the 
following winter (by which time tlie lease of her house in town 
will determine) she intends to take possession. I am highly 
pleased with the plan, on Mrs. Unwinds account, who, since 
Mrs. Newton's departure, is destitute of all female connexion, 
and has not, in any emergency, a woman to speak to. Mrs. * 
Scott is indeed in the neighbourhood, and an excellent person, 
but always engaged by a close attention to her family, and no 
jnore than ourselves a lover of visiting. But these things are 
all at present in the clouds. Two years must intervene, and in 
two years not only tliis project, but all the projects in Europe 
may be disconcerted. 

Cocoa-nut naught, 

Fish too dear, 

None must be bought 

For us that are here. 

No lobster on earth, 
Tliat ever I saw, 
To me would lie worth 
Sixi>ence a claw. 

So, dear madam wait 
Till fish can be got 
At a reasonable rate, 
Whether lobster or not ; 

Till the French and the Dutch 
Have quitted the sead. 
And then send as much 
And as oft as you please. 

Yours, my dear Sir, W. C. 

TO THE EEV. JOHN NEWTON. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, Aug. 25, 1781. 

By Johnson's last note (for I have received a packet from him 
since I wrote last to you) I am ready to suspect that you 
have seen him, and endeavoured to quicken his proceedings. 
His assurance of greater expedition leads me to think so. 1 
know little of booksellers and printers, but Vivi^ \\&vl^ i\^\!cv 
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others that they are the most dilatory of all people ; otherwise 
I am not in a hurry, nor would be so troublesome : but am 
obliged to you neyertheless for your interference, if his pro- 
mised alacrity be owing to any spur that you have given him. 
He chooses to add Conversation to the rest, and says he ivill 
give me notice when he is ready for it ; but I shall send it 
to you by the first opportune conveyance, and beg you to de- 
Uver it over to him. He wishes me not to be afraid of making 
the volume too large ; by which expression I suppose he means, 
that if I had still another piece, there would be room for it. At 
present I have not, but am in the way to produce another, /arearf 
modd Musa. I have already begun and proceeded a little way 
in a poem called Retirement, My view in choosing that subject 
is to direct to the proper use of the opportunities it affords 
for the cultivation of a man's best interests ; to censure the vices 
and the follies which people carry with them into their retreats, 
where they make no other use of their leisure than to gratify 
themselves with the indulgence of their favourite appetites, and 
to pay themselves, by a life of pleasure, for a life of busi- 
ness. In conclusion, I woxdd enlarge upon the happiness of 
that state, when discreetly enjoyed and rehgiously improved. 
But all this is, at present, in embryo. I generally despair of 
my progress when I begin ; but if, like my travelling 'squire, 
I should kindle as I go, this likewise may make a part of the 
volume, for I have time enough before me. 

Susan Roberts has been supposed dying for some time, was 
speechless for a week, then grew better, was seized with 
violent convulsions, and is again grown better. Mr. Scott is 
recovered, though when we paid him our last morning visit we 
found him a Httle disconcerted by the brutality and profane- 
ness of a drunken fellow whom he had just been yoldng with 
a pregnant lady. The church was filled with idle folks upon 
the occasion, who could not be persuaded to behave with any 
degree of decency or decorum, and the wretch himself was as 
insolent as ignorance and strong drink could make him. 

I forgot to mention that Johnson uses the discretion my poet- 
ship has allowed him, with much discernment. He has suggested 
several alterations, or rather marked several defective passages, 
which I have corrected, much to the advantage of the poems. 
In the last sheet he sent me, he noted three such, all which 
I have reduced into better order. In the foregoing sheet, I 
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assented to his cntidsiiis in aomf instances, and chosr to abide 
by the original expression in othen. Thos we jog on leather 
comfortably enon^ ; and perhaps it would be as well for 
aathors in general, if their booksellers, when men of some 
taste, were allowed, thon^ not to tinker the work themselTes, 
yet to point oat the flaws, and, humbly to recommend an im- 
provement. 

The embargo I would have laid upon the present of fish 
reached you, I find, too late, and we are now to return our 
thanks for three pair of fine soles, on which we feasteil iUH)n 
and night : but 1 beg that said embargo may ha\e its etfect 
in future ; and that Mrs. Newton will not think of sending; 
more till Uie price is fallen. Once more love, thanks, ana 
adieu ! Yours, W M. COWPER. 

TO THE REV. TVILLIAM UXWIN. 
UY DEAR FRIEND, AugUSt 25, 1781. 

We rejoice with you sincerely in the birth of another son, and 
in the prospect you have of Mrs. Unwinds recovery ; may your 
three children, and the next three, when they shall make their 
appearance, prove so many blessings to their parents, and 
make you wish that you had twice the number. But what 
made you expect daily that you should hear from me ? Letter 
for letter is the law of all correspondence whatsoever, and 
because I wrote last, I have indulged myself for some time in 
expectation of a sheet from you. Not that I govern myself 
entirely by the punctilio of reciprocation, but having been 
pretty much occupied of late, I was not sorry to find myself 
at liberty to exercise my discretion, and furnished with a good 
excuse if I chose to be silent. 

I expected, as you remember, to have been published last 
spring, and was disappointed. The delay has afforcl(?d mn 
an opportunity to increase the quantity of my publi(;ation by 
about a third ; and if my muse has not forsaken me, whi<!h I 
rather suspect to be the case, may possibly yet add to it. I 
have a subject in hand, which promises me a great abundance of 
poetical matter, by which, for want of a something I am not 
able to describe, I cannot at present proceed with. The name 
of it is *^ Retirement " and my purpose, to recommend the 
proper improvement of it, to set forth the rer^uisiUrN f<ic 1\\«X 
end, and to enlarge upon the happinesa oi \X\eX «X»\ii:^ vA. \&^> 
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when managed as it ought to be. In the course of my journey 
through this ample theme, I should wish to touch upon the 
characters, the deficiencies, and the mistakes of thousands) 
who enter on a scene of retirement, unqualified for it in every 
respect, and with such designs as have no tendency to promote 
either ^eir own happiness or that of others. But as I have 
told you before, there are times when I am no more a poet 
than I am a mathematician ; and when such a time occurs, 1 
always think it better to give up the point, than to labour it in 
yain. I shall yet again be obliged to trouble you for Franks ; 
the addition of three thousand lines, or near that number, 
having occasioned a demand which I did not always foresee : 
but your obhging Mend, and your obliging self, having 
allowed me the liberty of application, I make it without apology. 
The solitude, or rather the duality of our condition at Olney, 
seems drawing to .a conclusion. You have not forgot, per- 
haps, that the building we inhabit consists of two mansions. 
And because you have only seen the inside of that part of it 
which is in our occupation, I therefore inform you, that the 
other end of it is by far the most superb, as well as the most 
commodious. Lady Austen has seen it, has set her heart upon 
it, is going to fit it up and furnish it, and if she can get rid of 
the remaining two years of the lease of her London house, will 
probably enter upon it in a twelve-month. You will be pleased 
with this intelligence, because I have already told you, that 
she is a woman perfectly weU bred, sensible, and in every 
respect agreeable ; and above all, because she loves your 
mother dearly. It has in my eyes, (and I doubt not it will 
have the same in yours,) strong marks of providential interpo- 
sition. A female friend, and one who bids fair to prove herself 
worthy of the appellation, comes, recommended by a variety of 
considerations, to such a place as Olney. Since Mr. Newton 
went, and till this lady came, there was not in the kingdom a 
retirement more absolutely such than ours. We did not want 
company, but when it came, we found it agreeable. A person 
that has seen much of the world, and understands it well, has 
high spirits, a lively fancy, and great readiness of conversation, 
introduces a sprightliness into such a scene as this, which, if 
it was peaceful before, is not the worse for being a little en- 
livened. In case of illness too, to which all are liable, it was 
rather a gloomy prospect, if we allowed ourselves to advert to 
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there warn Imdlj a woman in the place frmn whom 
i have heen lemnahle to hare expected either comfoit 
tance. The preaent curate's wife is a Taloahle person, 

a £uiiilyof her own, and though a neighhoor, is not a 
ur one. But if this plan is c€K?cted we shall he in a 

one £unilY, and I soppose nerer pass a day without 
itercourse with each odier. 

mother sends her warm affections, and welcomes into 
Id the new-bom William. 

Tours, My dear friend, W. C. 

TO THE BKT. JOKST yKWTOX. 
AR F&iKXD, Sept. 9, 1781. 

»t willing to let the post set off without me, though I 
thing material to put into his bag. I am writing in the 
►use, where my myrtles, ranged before the windows, 
16 most agreeable blind imaginable ; where I am undis- 
by noise, and where I see none but pleasing objects, 
lation is as favourable to my purpose as I could wish ; 
state of my mind is not so, and the deficiencies I feel 
•e not to be remedied by the stillness of my retirement, 
»eauty of the scene before me. I belieye it is in part 

the excessive heat of the weather, that I find myself 

1 at a loss when I attempt either verse or prose : my 
spirits are depressed, and dulness is the consequence, 
dness, however, is all at your service ; and the portion 
it is necessary to fill up the present epistle, I send you 

the least reluctance. 

sorry to find that the censure I have passed upon Oc- 
is even better founded than I supposed. Lady Austen 
n at his sabbatical concerts, which it seems are com- 
f song-tunes and psalm-tunes indiscriminately ; music 
words — ^and I suppose one may say, consequently, 
devotion. On a certain occasion, when her niece was 
it her side, she asked his opinion concerning the lawful- 
such amusements as are to be found at Vauxhall or 
;h ; meaning only to draw from him a sentence of dis- 
ition, that Miss Green might be the better reconciled to 
raint under which she was held, when she found it war- 
3y the judgement of so famous a divine. But she was 
inted : he accounted them innocent, and recoins(\ffiQi5^4. 
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them as useful. Curiosity, he said, was natural to young pnef' 
sons ; and it was wrong to deny them a gratification whicli 
they might he indulged in with the greatest safety ; hecaiue 
the denial heing unreasonahle, the desire of it would still sub- 
sist. It was hut a walk, and a walk was as harmless in one 
place as another ; with other arguments of a similar import, 
which might have proceeded with more grace, at least with 
less offence, from the lips of a sensual layman. He seems, 
together with others of our acquaintance, to have suffered con- 
siderahly in his spiritual character hy his attachment to music. 
The lawfulness of it, when used with moderation, and in its 
proper place, is unquestionahle ; hut I believe that wine itself, 
though a man be guilty of habitual intoxication, does not more 
debauch and befool the natural understanding, than music, 
always music, music in season and out of season, weakens and 
destroys the spiritual discernment. If it is not used with an 
unfeigned reference to the worship of God, and with a design 
to assist the soul in the performance of it, which cannot be the 
case when it is the only occupation, it degenerates into a sen- 
sual delight, and becomes a most powerful advocate for the 
admission of other pleasures, grosser perhaps in degree, but in 
their kind the same. 

Mr. Monk, though a simple, honest, good man — such, at 
least, he appears to us — ^is not likely to give general satisfaction. 
He preaches the truth, it seems, but not the whole truth ; and 
a certain member of that church, who signed the letter of invi- 
tation, which was conceived in terms sufficiently encouraging, 
is likely to prove one of his most strenuous opposers. The 
little man, however, has an independent fortune, and has no- 
thing to do but to trundle himself away to some other place, 
where he may find hearers, neither so nice nor so wise as we 
are at Olney. Yours, my dear Sir, 

with our united love, W. C. 

TO MES. ITEWTON. Sept. 16, 1781. 

A NOBLE theme demands a noble verse. 
In such I thank you for your fine oyster*. 
The barrel was magnificently large. 
But being sent to Olney at free charge. 
Was not inserted in the driver's list. 
And therefore overlooked, forgot, or miss'd ; 
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For wlien the meaacsnger niiom we dispatck'd 
Enquired for oysters. Hob his noddle scratdi'd* 
Denying that ms waggon or bis wiin 
Bid any sncb oommodity contain. 
In ccmsequenoe of wbicb, your welcome boon 
Did not arriye till yesterday at noon ; 
In ccmseqnenoe of wbicb some dianced to die. 
And some tbough very sweet, were very dry. 
Now Madam says, (and wbat sbe says must still 
Deserve attention, say sbe wbat sbe will,) 
That wbat we call the Diligence, be-case 
It goes to London with a swifter pace. 
Would better suit tbe carriage of your gift. 
Returning downward with a pace as Bynft ; 
And tberefore recommends it with this aim — 
To save at least tbree days, — ^tbe price tbe same ; 
For tbougb it will not carry or convey 
For less tban twelve pence, send wbate'er you may. 
For oysters bred upon tbe salt sea sbore, 
Pack'd in a barrel, tbey will cbarge no more. 
News bave I none tluit I can deign to write. 
Save tbat it rain'd prodigiously last night ; 
And tbat ourselves were, at tbe seventh hour. 
Caught in the first beginning of the shower ; 
But walking, running, and with much ado. 
Got home — just time enough to be wet tlirough. 
Yet both are well, and wond'rous to be told. 
Soused as we were, we yet have caught no cold ; 
And wishing just the same good hap to you, 
We say, good Madam, and good Sir, Adieu ! 

TO MB. JOHNSON, BOOKSELLEB. 
SIR, Sept. 16, 1781. 

r your not mentioning it, I suppose you have not yet received 
mversation ; shall be glad to know it when you have. Re- 
rement is grown to about five hundred Hnes, so that I begin 
hope I shall reach the end of it. " 

"Cry aloud/' &c. 
Though the verse has rather an unusual run, I chose to 
fgin it in that manner for the sake of animation, and am. w^;^^ 
»le to alter it without flattening its energy c^\;& v^ vj « 
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" Providence adverse," &c. 
The. reduplication of those words was a point I rather la- 
houred for ^e sake of emphasis, and the transposition of them 
strikes me as artful, and b& having an agreeable e£fect upon the 
ear. 

" Cured of golden calves/* &c. 

The expression has a figurative boldness^ in it, which appears 
to me poetical. 

All your other marks have been attended to, and I thank 
you for them. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient, W^. COWPER. 

TO THE BET. JOKN" 'STEWTOl^, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, The Greenhousc, Sept. 18, 1781. 

I BETUHTr your preface, with many thanks for so affectionate 
an introduction to the public. I have observed nothing that 
in my judgement required alteration, except a single sentence 
in the first paragraph, which I have not obliterated, that you 
may restore it if you please, by obliterating my interlineation. 
My reason for proposing an amendment of it was, that your 
meaning did not strike me, which therefore I have endeavoured 
to make more obvious. The rest is what I would wish it to 
be. You say, indeed, more in my commendation, than I can 
modestly say of myself ; but sometliiiig will be allowed to the 
partiality of friendship, on so interesting an occasion. 

I have no objection in the world to your conveying a copy 
to Dr. Johnson ; though I well know that one of his pointed 
sarcasms, if he should happen to be displeased, would soon 
find its ways into all companies, and spoil the sale. He writes, 
indeed, like a man that thinks a great deal, and that sometimes 
thinks religiously : but report informs me that he has been 
severe enough in his animadversions upon Dr. Watts, who was 
nevertheless, if I am in any degree a judge of verse, a man of 
true poetical ability ; careless, indeed, for the most part, and 
inattentive too often to those niceties which constitute elegance 
of expression, but frequently sublime in his conceptions, and 
masterly in his execution. Pope, I have heard, had placed him 
once in the Dunciad ; but on being advised to read before he 
judged him, was convinced that he deserved other treatmenti 
and thrust somebody's blockhead into the gap, whose nam^ 
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ting of a monosyllable, happened to fit it. Whatever 
however, I may be chargeable with as a poet, I cannot 
i myself of negligence. I never suffer a line to pass till 
i made it as good as I can ; and though my doctrines 
ffend this kmg of critics, he will not, I flatter myself, 
igusted by slovenly inaccuracy, either in the numbers, 
!S, or language. Let the rest ^e its chance. It is pos- 
le may be pleased ; and if he should, I shall have en- 
on my side one of the best trumpeters in the kingdom, 
m only speak as favourably of me as he has spoken of 
chard Blackmore (who, though he shines in his poem 
Creation, has written more absurdities in verse than any 
of our country), and my success will be secured, 
ave often promised myself a laugh with you about your 
but have always forgotten it when I have been writing, 
': present I am not much in a laughing humour. You will 
re, however, for your comfort and the honour of that 
pipe, that it hardly falls within the line of my censure, 
ever fumigate the ladies, or force them out of company ; 
o you use it as an incentive to hard drinking. Your 
s, mdeed, have reason to complain that it frequently de- 
them of the pleasure of your own conversation while it 
you either into your study or your garden ; but in all 
respects it is as innocent a pipe as can be. Smoke away, 
ore ; and remember that if one poet has condemned the 
ce, a better than he (the witty and elegant Hawkins 
le,) has been warm in the praise of it. 
Hrement grows, but more slowly than any of its predeces- 
Time was when I could with ease produce fifty, sixty, or 
:y lines in a morning : now, I generally fall short of thirty, 
m. sometimes forced to be content with a dozen. It con- 
t present, I suppose, of between six and seven hundred ; 
tt there are hopes of an end, and I dare say Johnson wiU 
ae time enough to finish it. 

I nothing add but this— that still / am 

Your most affectionate and humble WILLIAM. 

TO THE BEY. WILLIAM XTlTWIir. 
DEAR FRIEND, Sept. 26, 1781. 

• I suppose, congratulate you on your safe arrival at Brigh- 
stone ; and am the better pleased witli ^oiva ^<&'^'^ Na 
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close the summer there, because I am acquainted with th 
place, and, by the assistance of fancy, can without muci 
difficulty join myself to the party, and partake with you i 
your amusements and excursions. It nappened singulazl; 
enough, that just before I receiyed your last, in which yoi 
apprize me of your intended journey, I had been writing upoi 
the subject, haying found occasion towards the close of m; 
last poem, called Retirement to take some notice of the moden 
passion for sea-side entertainments, and to direct to the meao 
by which they might be made usefiil as well as agreeable, 
think with you, that the most magnificent object under heayei 
is the great deep ; and cannot but feel an impolite species o 
astonishment, when I consider the multitudes that yiewit withou 
emotion, and eyen without reflection. In aU its yarious forms, i 
is an object of all others the most suited to affect us with lasting 
impressions of the awful Power that created and controls it. 1 
am the less inclined to think this negligence excusable, because 
at a time of life when I gaye as little attention to religious sub 
jects as almost any man, I yet remember that the wayes woulc 
preach to me, and that in the midst of dissipation I had ai 
ear to hear them. One of Shakspeare's characters says, — "1 
am neyer merry when I hear sweet music." The same effect 
that harmony seems to haye had upon him, I haye experienced 
j&om the sight and sound of the ocean, which haye often com- 
posed my thoughts into a melancholy not unpleasing, noi 
without its use. So much for Signor Nettuno, 

Lady Austen goes to London this day se'nnight. We haic 
told her that you shall yisit her ; which is an enterprise you 
may engage in with the more alacrity, because as she loTCfi 
eyery thing that has any connexion with your mother, she if 
sure to feel a sufficient partiality for her son. Add to this, that 
your own personal recommendations are by no means small, oi 
such as a woman of her flne taste and discernment can possibly 
overlook. She has many featxires in her character which yoB 
will admire ; but one, in particular, on account of the rarity 
of it, will engage your attention and esteem. She has a degree 
of gratitude in her composition, so quick a sense of obligation^ 
as is hardly to be found in any rank of life, and, if report say 
true, is scarce indeed in the superior. Discover but a wish to 
please her, and she never forgets it ; not only thanks yoQf 
but the tears wiU start into her eyes at the recollection of the 
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nnallest service. With these fine feelings she has the most, 
and the most harmless vivacity yon can imagine. In short, she 
is — what you will flbid her to be, upon half an hour's con- 
versation with her ; and when I hear you have a journey to 
town in contemplation, I will send you ner address. 

Tour mother is well, and joins with me in wishing that you 
may spend your time agreeably upon the coast of Sussex. 

Yours, W. C. 

TO MB. JOH^SOK, BOOESELLEB. 
SIB,. October 1, 1781. 

I EXPECT to finish Retirement in a day or two, and as soon as 
transcribed I shall forward it to Mr. Newton. This addition, 
I think, will swell the volume to a respectable size, consisting, 
as I guess, of between seven and eight hundred lines. I may 
now grant myself a respite, and watch the success of the pre- 
sent imdertaking, determining myself by the event, whether to 
resume my occupation as an author or orop it for ever. 
I am. Sir, Your most obedient Servant, W*. COWPER. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
KT DVAB FRIEND, Oct. 3» 1781. 

YoTTB draft is worded for twenty pounds, and figured for twen- 
ty-one. I thought it more likely the mistake should be made 
in the figures than in the words, and have sent you a receipt 
accordingly. I am obliged to you for it, and no less bound to 
acknowledge your kindness in thinking for a man so little ac- 
customed to think for himself. The result of my deliberations 
on the subject proposed is, that it will be better, on many ac- 
counts, to sell the chambers, and to deposit the money in the 
funds. Public credit wants a lift, and I would willingly shew 
my readiness to afford it one at so critical a juncture. If you 
can sell Morgan at the same time, so as to turn him to any ac- 
count, you have my free leave to do it. It has been a dry sum- 
mer, and frogs may possibly be scarce, and fetch a good price ; 
though how his firogship has attained to the honour of that ap- 
pellation, at this distance from the scene of his activity, I am 
not able to conjecture. 

I hope you had a pleasant vacation, and have laid in a fresh 
stock of health and spirits for the business of the approaching 
winter. As for me, I have just finished my last piece called Re^ 
iirement : which, as soon as it is fit to appeal iii ^\)b^^ ^cj^ 
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together with all the rest of its fraternity^ lay itself at your 
feet. 

My affectionate respects attend Mrs. Hill and yourself. 

Yours truly, W. C. 

TO THE EEY. JOHN NEWTOH". 
MY DBAK FRIEND, ' Oct 4, 1781. 

I GEKEBALLY Write the day before the post, but yesterday 
had no opportunity, being obhged to employ myself in settling 
my greenhouse for the winter. I am now writing before break- 
fast, that I may avail myself of every inch of time for the pw- 
pose. N.B. An expression a critic would quarrel with, and call 
it by some hard name, signifying a jumble of ideas, and an un- 
natural match between time and space. 

I am glad to be undeceived respecting the opinion I had been 
erroneously led into on the subject of Johnson's criticism on 
Watts. Nothing can be more judicious, or more characteristic 
of a distinguishing taste, than his observations upon that 
writer ; though I think him a little mistaken in his notion, 
that divine subjects have never been poetically treated with 
success. A Httle more Christian knowledge and experience 
would perhaps enable him to discover excellent poetry, upon 
spiritual themes, in the aforesaid httle Doctor. I perfectly 
acquiesce in the propriety of sending Johnson a copy of my 
productions ; and I think it would be well to send it in our 
joint names, accompanied with a handsome card, such an one 
as you will know how to fabricate, and such as may predis- 
pose him to a favourable perusal of the book, by coaxing him 
into a good temper ; for he is a great bear, with all his learn- 
ing and penetration. 

I forgot to tell you in my last, that I was well pleased 
with your proposed appearance in the title page under the 
name of the editor. I do not care under how many names 
you appear in a book that calls me its author. In my last piece, 
which I finished the day before yesterday, I have told the public 
that I hve upon the banks of the Ouse : that pubHc is a 
great simpleton if it does not know that you hve in London ; 
it will consequently know that I had need of the assistance of 
some friend in town, and that I could have recourse to nobody 
with more propriety than yourself. I shall transcribe and sub- 
mit to your approbation as fast as possible. I have now, I 



•on of diioairik viix^ Joft^ascei 'Zisti- <c .-c^vv y>-v.-r...'<ft.'*,*. i> ix^ 

EaniTrd; a fcwtmc^:. »=»i ^t-cjifC-Tw* :>.:•.'* %wjk* *'j»;'«' 
ore I amnj^plM^ ^i^ii i »▼ sc.-^*:: :>.».' -.w: r.r.-.-jr* -^ '.v:,,* 
the middle of H\^« vtxo Ijk'w.-.v.: ib.i •".•..•..•..*' .*.:' :>.»' ^vZv.^Jiv* 
conaeqneiiUT. anl«» b*' pr^LVwv-* ^-.-.h :v..-.r^ »x>r.:\. '.Iv is.-.S 
liahing momeiit will eMape v.5 Tr/.s \v\.«r. jl< *.: J.. ,i ::\< lis: " iVx 
his own Mke, boweTw. 1 *hv^I.: *v.yi\\«* he >»•..'. ^-AU-h '.: ;: 
he can, and be hmuIt «o tfibibH i»y :i;^ r.u\:iv,i: o^ l\ir'^v«^ui 
alter the Cbrinnuw ir(V9#. 

Mrs. Unvin is well, aiul w'lul* hor lo\\f. l^ir iltAiik^ aw* 
due for a fine piece ol* »kait axui Jkniio pn\^u*.lvih as nvAh 
aa when they took lea^*e of their rnitivc oWmcni. Wo hoAiciK 
wish Mn. Newton In'tter than prttry wolU aiui the nnvxt^ry i\f 
all the inTalida in your taniily. Youi'»« luv dear tVioiui. * 

TO THE BBy. WILLIAM VNWIN, 
MT DKAE FRIEND, OoMk^r O. WS). 

What a world are you daily ci>nvors»a«t witlu \\\\\A\ I Imvo not 
Been these twenty ycnra, and 8hall novor 8co ni^niu ! Tho nrtu 
of dissipation (1 Buppose) are no ^-)ion* pnuM iHrd \i-itli niort^ 
refinement or buccohs than at tho pUcv ot* your pn*m*ut ivhi- 
dence. By your account of it, it kituim to l»o jiiHt wlmt it 
was when I visited it, a scene of idlcncMx and luxury, uiuhic, 
dancing, cards, walking, riding, )mthing, eating, drinking, 
coffee, tea, scandal, drcsHing, yawning, nlrrping ; the rooniM 
perhaps more magniilcent, hrraunc tUr proprirtoi'H an* grown 
richer, but the mannerH and occupatioiiH of thr rouipnny juHt 
the same. Though my life Iuin long been like that of a rrrluHt*. 
I have not the tcm|)er of one, nor am 1 in the lenHl. nn enrtiiy 
to cheerfulness and good humour; but 1 eanmit vtisy you 
your sittiation ; I even feel niVHelf eoiiHtrnitiid to pn frr thn 
silence of this nook, and the Huug iin-Midi* in our nwn ditni 
nutive parlour, to all the Hplcndour and guirty of Urif/hton. 
You ask me, how I feel on the oeenifion of my nt>ptoi«rhiii(( 
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publication. Perfectly at rny eawr. If ] hnd not 
well assured before liand that rny tmtM|ijilliiv woidd Uf. Utii. 
little endan/^ered by Kuch a miraicurt', \ ¥rou\i\ wvs^rt Wn« «e\v 
gnged init; for / cannot htzKV ilialurhaiuur. V W^t*. Wi\ \u h'nk^ 
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two principal objects ; first, to amuse myself, — end secondly, to 
compass that point in such a manner, that others might possihlf 
be the better for my amusement. If I have succe^ed, it "will 
give me pleasure ; but if I have failed, I shall not be mortified 
to the degree that might perhaps be expected. I remember 
an old adage, (though not where it is to be found,) "ben/i 
vixit, qui bene latuit," and if I had recollected it at the ri^t 
time, it should have been the motto to my book. By the way, 
it will make an excellent one for Retirement, if you can but tdl 
me whom to quote for it. The critics cannot deprive me of 
the pleasure I have in reflecting, that so far as my leisure has 
been employed in writing for the public, it has been conscien- 
tiously employed, and with a view to their advantage. There is 
nothing agreeable, to be sure, in being chronicled for a dunce; 
but I beheve there lives not a man upon earth who would be 
less affected by it than myself. Witifi all this indifference to 
^Eime, which you know me too well to suppose me capable of 
affecting, I have taken the utmost pains to deserve it. This 
may appear a mystery or a paradox in practice, but it is true. 
I considered that the taste of the day is refined, and dehcate 
to excess, and that to disgust the delicacy of taste, by a slo- 
venly inattention to it, would be to forfeit at once all hope of 
being useful ; and for 'this reason, though I have written more 
verse this last year than perhaps any man in England, I ha?e 
finished, and polished, and touched, and retouched, with the 
utmost care. If after all I should be converted into waste 
paper, it may be my misfortune, but it will not be my fault. I 
shall bear it with the most perfect serenity. 

I do not mean to give a copy : he is a good-natured 

little man, and crows exactly like a cock, but knows no more 
of verse than the cock he imitates. 

Whoever supposes that Lady Austen's fortune is preca- 
rious, is mistaken. I can assure you, upon the ground of the 
most circumstantial and authentic information, that it is both 
genteel and perfectly safe. Yours, W. €• 

TO THE EEV. JOHN NEWTON, 
MT DEAR FRIEND, Oct. 14, 1781. 

I WOULD not willingly deprive you of any comfort, and there* 
fore would wish you to comfort yourself as much as you can 
with a notion that you are a more bountiful correspondent than 
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i You will give me leave in the mean time, however, to as- 
sert to myself a share in the same species of consolation, and 
to enjoy the flattering recollection that I have sometimes writ- 
ten three letters to your one. I never knew a poet, except 
myself, who was punctual in any thing, or to he depended on 
for the due discharge of any duty, except what he diought he 
owed to the Muses. The moment a man takes it into his fool- 
ish head that he has what the world calls Genius, he gives him- 
self a discharge from the servile drudgery of all friendly offi- 
ces, and hecomes good for nothing, except in the pursuit of 
his favourite employment. But I am not yet vain enough to 
think myself entitled to such self-conferred honours, and 
though I have sent much poetry to the press, or, at least, what 
I hope my readers will account such, am still as desirous as 
ever of a place in your heart, and to take all opportunities to 
convince you that you have still the same in mine. My atten- 
tion to my poetical fanction has, I confess, a little interfered 
of late with my other employments, and occasioned my writing 
less frequently than I should have otherwise done. But it is 
over, at least for the present, and I think for some time to 
come. I have transcribed Retirement, and send it. You will 
be so good as to forward it to Johnson, who will forward it, I 
suppose, to the public, in his own time ; but not very speedily, 
moving as he does. The post brought me a sheet this after- 
noon, but we have not yet reached the end of Hope. 

Mr. Scott, I perceive by yours to him, has mentioned one 
of his troubles, but I believe not the principal one. The ques- 
tioii, whether he shall have an assistant at the great house in 
Mr. G. Raban, is still a question, or, at least, a subject of dis- 
content, between Mr. Scott and the people. In a tite-h-tHe 
I had with this candidate for the chair, in the course of the 
last week, I told him my thoughts upon the subject plainly ; 
advised him to change places, by the help of fancy, with Mr. 
Scott, for a moment, and to ask himself how he would like a 
self-intruded deputy ; advised him likewise by no means to ad- 
dress Mr. Scott any more upon the matter, for that he might 
be sure he would never consent to it ; and concluded with tell- 
ing him, that if he persisted in his purpose of speaking to the 
people, the probable consequence would be, that sooner or 
later, Mr. Scott would be forced out of the parish, and the 
blame of his expulsion would all light upon .Imxi* ^^\:sr»x^^ 
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approved and, I think the very next day, put all my good conns. ^ 
to shame, at least a considerable part of it, by applying to MI r. 
Scott, in company with Mr. Perry, for his permission to speair 
at the Sunday evening lecture. Mr. Scott, as I had foretold^ 
was immoveable ; but offered, for the satisfaction of his hear- 
ers, to preach three times to them on the Sabbath, which he 
could have done, Mr. Jones having kindly offered, though 
without their knowledge, to officiate for him at Weston, mi, 
Baban answered, " That will not do. Sir ; it is not what the 
people wish; they want variety." Mr. Scott replied very 
wisely, " If they do, they must be content without it ; it is not 
my duty to indulge that humour." This is the last intelligence 
I have had upon the subject. I received it not from Mr. 
Scott, but from an ear-witness. 

I did not suspect, tiU the Reviewers told me so, that you 
are made up of artifice and design, and that your ambition is 
to delude your hearers. Well — I suppose they please them- 
selves with the thought of having mortified you; but how 
much are they mistaken ! They shot at you, and their arrow 
struck the Bible, recoiling, of course, upon themselves. My 
turn will come, for I think I shall hardly escape a threshing. 
Yours, my dear Sir, 

and Mrs. Newton's, W^. COWPER. 

TO MES. COWPEE. 
MT DEAR COUSIN, Oct. 19, 1781. 

YouE fear lest I should think you unworthy of my corres- 
pondence, on account of your delay to answer, may change 
sides now, and more properly belongs to me. It is long since 
I received your last, and yet I believe I can say truly, that not 
a post has gone by me since the receipt of it that has not re< 
minded me of the debt I owe you, for your obliging and un- 
reserved communications both in prose and verse, especially for 
the latter, because I consider them as marks of your peculiar 
confidence. The truth is, I have been such a verse-maker 
myself, and so busy in preparing a volume for the press, which 
I imagine will make its appearance in the course of the 
winter, that I hardly had leisure to listen to the calls of any 
other engagement. It is however finished, and gone to the 
printer's, and I have nothing now to do with it, but to cor- 
rect the sheets aa they are sent to me, and consign it over to 
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the judgement of the public. It is a bold undertaking at this 
time of day> when so many writers of the greatest abilities have 
gone before, who seem to have anticipated every valuable sub- 
ject, as well as all the graces of poetical embellishment, to step 
fortii into the world in the character of a bard, especially when 
it is considered, that luxury, idleness, and vice, have debauched 
the public taste, and that nothing hardly is welcome but child- 
ish fiction, or what has at least a tendency to excite a laugh. I 
thought, however, that I had stumbled upon some subjects, 
that had never before been poetically treated, and upon some 
others, to which I imagined it would not be difficult to give 
an air of novelty by the manner of treating them. My sole 
drift is to be useful; a point which however 1 knew I should in 
vain aim at, unless I could be likewise entertaining. I have 
therefore fixed these two strings upon my bow, and by the help 
of both have done my best to send my arrow to the mark. 
My readers will hardly have begun to laugh, before they will 
be called upon to correct that levity, and peruse me with a more 
serious air. As to the effect, I leave it alone in His hands, 
who can alone produce it : neither prose nor verse can reform 
the manners of a dissolute age, much less can they inspire a 
sense of rehgious obhgation, unless assisted and made effica- 
cious by the power who superintends the truth he has vouch- 
safed to impart. 

You made my heart ache with a sympathetic sorrow, when 
you described the state of your mind on occasion of your late 
visit into Hertfordshire. Had I been previously informed of 
your journey before you made it, I should have been able to 
nave foretold all your feelings with the most unerring certainty 
of prediction. You will never cease to feel upon that subject ; 
but with your principles of resignation, and acquiescence in 
the divine will, you will always feel as becomes a Christian. 
We are forbidden to murmur, but we are not forbidden to 
regret; and whom we loved tenderly while Uving we may 
still pursue with an affectionate remembrance, without having 
any occasion to charge ourselves with rebellion against the 
sovereignty that appointed a separation. A day is coming 
when I am confident you will see and know, that mercy to 
both parties was the principal agent in a scene, the recollection 
of which is still painful. W. G. 
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TO MB. JOKSQON, BOOESELLEB. ^ 
sn, Olney, Oct 20, I78I. 

I ACEKOWLEDOE with pleasure the accuracy of your renuurl: 
on the two lines you have scored in the first ]^age of the in- 
closed sheet ; but though the word there in its critical and 
proper use is undoubtedly an adverb denoting locality, yet I 
cannot but think that in the familiar strain of poetical colloquy 
(especially if the gay careless air of the speaker in the present 
instance be considered) a less exact apphcation of it may be 
allowed. We say in common speech — ^you was scrupulous on 
that occasion ; there I think you was wrong, — ^meaning in 
that part of your conduct. I do not know indeed that I 
should hesitate to give it that sense, if I were writing prose 
for the press instead of verse, or on any other occasion what- 
soever. 

The unexpected arrival of the inclosed so soon after the 
foregoing sheet has inspired me with hopes that your printei 
is about to proceed with the alacrity he promised so long since. 
It proves, however, that he is capable of great dispatch when 
he is pleased to use it. 
I am Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, W^. COWPER. 

TO THE EEV. JOHN KEWTON. 
MT DBAR FRIEND, Oct. 22, 1781. 

Mb. Bates, without intending it, has passed a severer censure 
upon the modem world of readers, than any that can be found 
in my volume. If they are so merrily disposed, in the midst 
of a thousand calamities, that they will not deign to read a pre- 
face of three or four pages, because the purport of it is serious, 
they are far gone indeed, and in the last stage of a phrenzy, 
such as I suppose has prevailed in all nations that have been 
exemplarily punished, just before the infliction of the sentence. 
But though he lives in the world he has so ill an opinion of, and 
ought therefore to know it better than I, who have no inter- 
course with it at all, I am willing to hope that he may be mis- 
taken. Curiosity is an universal passion. There are few people 
who think a book worth their reading, but feel a desire to 
know something about the writer of it. This desire will natu- 
rally lead them to peep into the preface, where they will soon 
£nd that a little persevexance ^^vn^ f\3xniah them with some in* 
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formation on the subject. If, therefore, your preface finds no 
readers, I shall take it for granted that it is because the book 
itself is accounted not worth their notice. Be that as it may, 
it is quite sufficient that I have played the antic myself for their 
diversion ; and that, in a state of dejection such as they are ab- 
solute strangers to, I have sometimes put on an air of cheerfulness 
and vivacity, to which I am myself in reality a stranger, for the 
sake of winning their attention to more useful matter. I cannot 
endure the thought for a moment, that you should descend to 
my level on the occasion, and court their favour in a style not 
more imsuitable to your function, than to the constant and con- 
sistent strain of your whole character and conduct. No — ^let 
the preface stand. I cannot mend it. I could easily make a 
jest of it, but it is better as it is. 

By the way — ^will it not be proper, as you have taken some 
notice of the modish dress I wear in Table-Talky to include 
Conversation in the same description, which is (the first half of 
it, at least,) the most airy of the two ? They will otherwise 
think, perhaps, that the observation might as well have been 
spared entirely ; though I should have been sorry if it had, for 
when I am jocular I do violence to myself, and am therefore 
pleased with your telling them, in a civil way, that I play the 
fool to amuse them, not because I am one myself, but because 
I have a foolish world to deal with. 

I am inclined to think that Mr. Scott will no more be 
troubled by Mr. Raban, with applications of the sort I men- 
tioned in my last. Mr. Scott, since I wrote that account, has 
related to us, himself, what passed in the course of their inter- 
view ; and, it seems, the discourse ended with his positive assu- 
rance, that he never would consent to the measure, though at 
the same time, he declared he would never interrupt or attempt 
to suppress it. To which Mr. Raban replied, that imless he 
had lus free consent, he should never engage in the office. It is 
to be hoped, therefore, that, in time, that part of the people, 
who may at present be displeased with Mr. Scott, for with- 
holding his consent, will grow cool upon the subject, and be 
satisfied with receiving their instruction from their proper 
minister. 

I beg you will, on no future occasion, leave a blank for Mrs. 
Newton, unless you have first engaged her promise to fill it ; 
for thus we lose the pleasure of your comi^wi^^'^SSXsssvi^NiweQL^ 
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indemnified for the loss, by the acquisition of hen. Johnson 
sent me two sheets in the course of the last ten days, to my 
great astonishment. I compUmented him upon his alacrity in 
hopes that encouragement might ensure the continuance of it. 
The next sheet will bring the beginning of Charity. Our love 
to you both. Yours, my dear friend, W^. COWPER. 

TO THE EEV. WILLIAM U^WIK. 
MY DEAR WILLIAM, NoV. 5, 1781. 

I GIVE you joy of your safe return from the lips of the great 
deep. You did not indeed discern many signs of sobriety, 
or true wisdom, among the people of Brighthelmstone, but it 
is not possible to observe the manners of a multitude, of what- 
ever rank, without learning something ; I mean, if a man has 
a mind like yours, capable of reflection. If he sees no- 
thing to imitate, he is sure to see something to avoid; if 
notlung to congratulate his fellow creatures upon, at least much 
to excite his compassion. There is not, I thmk, so melancholy 
a sight in the world, — (an hospital is not to be compared with 
it, — ) as that of a thousand persons distinguished by the name 
of gentry, who, gentle perhaps by nature, and made more 
gentle by education, have the appearance of being innocent 
and inoffensive, yet being destitute of aU religion, or not at all 
governed by the religion they profess, are none of them at any 
great distance from an eternal state, where self-deception will 
be impossible, and where amusements cannot enter. Some 
of them, we may say, wiU be reclaimed; — it is most pro- 
bable indeed that some of them will, because mercy, if one 
may be allowed the expression, is fond of distinguislnng itself 
by seeking its objects among the most desperate cases; but 
the Scripture gives no encouragement to the warmest charity to 
hope for deliverance for them all. When I see an afflicted and 
an unhappy man, I say to myself, there is perhaps a man whom 
the world would envy, if they knew the value of his sorrows, 
which are possibly intended only to soften his heart, and to 
turn his affections toward their proper centre. But when I see 
or hear of a crowd of voluptuaries, who have no ears but for 
music, no eyes but for splendour, and no tongue but for im- 
pertinence and folly, — I say, or at least I see occasion to say 
— This is madness ! — ^This persisted in must have a tragical 
conclusion. — ^It wiU condeixm. ^ou^ not only as Chriatiaiis un- 
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wortliy of the name but as intelligent creatures. — ^Yon know 
by the Hght of nature, if you haTe not quenched it, that there 
is a God, and that a life like yours cannot be according to hia 
inlL 

I ask no pardon of you for the gravity and gloominess of 
these reflections^ which I stumbled on when I least expected 
it ; though, to say the truth, these or others of a Hke com- 
plexion are sure to occur to me, when I think of a scene of 
public diyersion like that you have lately left. 

I remember Mr. well ; a man famous for nothing but 

idling away his time at the coflfee-house, and bathing upon 
the open beach without the decent use of a machine. I may 
say upon the surest ground, that the world to which he con- 
forms despises him for doing so ; because I remember well 
that I and my party, who had not a grain of religion amongst 
us, always mentioned him with disdain ; his charitable pro- 
fanation of the sabbath will never earn him any other wages. 

I am inclined to hope that Johnson told you the truth, 
when he said he should publish me soon after Christmas. His 
press has been rather more punctual in its remittances than it 
used to be; we have now but little more than two of the 
longest pieces, and the small ones that are to follow, by way 
of epilogue, to print off, and then the affair is finished. But 
once more I am obliged to gape for franks ; only these, 
which I hope will be the last 1 shall want, at yours and Mr. 
Smith's convenient leisure. 

We rejoice that you have so much reason to be satisfied with 
John's proficiency. The more spirit he has tlie better, if his 
spirit be but mauageablc, and put under such management 
as your prudence and Mrs. Unwin's will suggest. I need 
not guard you against severity, of which I conclude there is no 
need, and which I am sure you arc not at all inclined to 
practise without it ; but perhaps if I was to whisper, " beware 
of too much indulgence !" — I should only give a hint that 
the fondness of a father for a fine boy might seem to justify. 
I have no particular reason for the caution, at this distance it 
is not possible that I should, but in a case like yours an ad- 
monition of that sort seldom wants propriety. 

Your mother has been considerably mdiaposed with a sore 
throat and feverish complaint, but is well again, except that her 
strength, which is never that of an AmazoTi, \a \i<i\. o^ia^ ^^- 
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Btored. Her love attends you and your family^ and mine goes 
with it. 

Yours, my dear Mend, W. C. 

TO THE BET. JOKN* KEWTOIT. 

MT DEAK FRIEND, NoV. 7, 1781. 

So far as Johnson is to he depended on, and I hegin to hope 
that he is now in earnest, I think myself warranted to fiir- 
nish you with an answer to the question which you say so often 
meets you. Mr. Unwin made the same enquiry at his shop in 
his way to Stock from Brighthebnstone, when he assured him 
that the hook would he printed off in a month, and ready for 
publication after the hoUdays. For some time past the busi- 
ness has proceeded ghbly, and if he perseveres at the same rate, 
it is probable his answer will proye a true one. 

Haying discontinued the practice of verse-making for some 
weeks, I now feel quite incapable of resuming it ; and can only 
wonder at it, as one of the most extraordinary incidents in 
my life, that I should have composed a volume. Had it been 
suggested to me as a practicable thing, in better days, though 
I should have been glad to have found it so, many hindrances 
would have conspired to withhold me from such an enterprise. 
I should not have dared, at that time of day, to have committed 
my name to the pubhc, and my reputation to the hazard of 
their opinion. But it is otherwise with me now. I am more 
indifferent about what may touch me in that point, than ever 
I was in my life. The stake that would then have seemed 
important, now seems trivial ; and it is of little consequence 
to me, who no longer feel myself possessed of what I accounted 
infinitely more valuable, whether the world's verdict shall pro- 
nounce me a poet, or an empty pretender to the title. This 
happy coldness towards a matter so generally interesting to all 
rhymers, left me quite at Hberty for the undertaking, unfettered 
by fear, and under no restraints of that diflidence, which is 
my natural temper, and which would either have made it im- 
possible for me to commence an author by name, or would have 
msured my miscarriage if I had. In my last dispatches to 
Johnson, I sent him a new edition of the title-page, having dis- 
carded the Latin paradox which stood at the head of the 
former, and added a French motto to that from Virgil. It is 
taken from a volume of the excellent Caraccioli, called Jouis- 
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ionee de 9ai-4nime, and strikes me as peculiarly apposite to my 
purpose. 

Mr. Bull is an honest man. We have seen him twice 
since he received your orders to march hither^ and faithfully 
told us it was in consequence of those orders that he came. 
He dined with us yesterday ; we were aU in pretty good spirits, 
and the day passed very agreeahly. It is not long since he 
called on Mr. Scott. Mr. Rahan came in. Mr. Bull began, 
addressing himself to the former. My friend, you are in trouble 
you are unhappy ; I read it in your countenance. Mr. Scott 
replied, he had been so, but he was better. Come then, says 
Mr. Bull, I will expound to you the cause of aU yovu* anxiety. 
You are too common ; you make yourself cheap. Visit your 
people less, and converse more with your own heart. How 
often do you speak to them in the week ? — " Thrice." — Ay, 
there it is ! Your sermons are an old ballad ; your prayers are 
an old ballad ; and you are an old ballad too. — " I would wish 
to tread in the steps of Mr. Newton." — ^You do well to follow 
his steps in aU other instances ; but in this instance you are 
wrong ; and so was he. Mr. Newton trod a path which no 
man but himself could have used so long as he did, and he 
wore it out long before he went from Ohiey. Too much fa- 
miliarity and condescension cost him the estimation of his 
people. He thought he should insure their love, to which he had 
the best possible tide, and by those very means he lost it. Be 
wise, my ffiend ; take warning ; make yourself scarce, if you 
wish that persons of little understanding should know how 
to prize you. 

When he related to us this harangue, so nicely adjusted 
to the case of the third person present, it did us both good, and 
as Jacques says, 

" It made my lungs to crow like chanticleer.'' 

Mrs. Unwin wishes me to inform you, that the character 

of Thomas is no longer a doubtful one at Olney. He is 

much addicted to pubUc-houses, and everybody knows it. Geary 
Ball led him home drunk from one of them not long since, 
where he had been playing at quoits, and regahng himself with 
drink till he was unable to stand unsupported. She thought it 
the part of a friend to communicate to you this piece of intel- 
ligence, that you may not lend him money and lose it. He used 

8. c. — 2. B B 
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freqaendy to borrow of ns, but we intend henceforth to dii- 
continue our aids of that sort. 

I have only seen Mr. Jones gince I received yonr bust, and 
have had no opportonity to mention to him yonr enquiry. He 
was alive, yesterday, however, and not long since spoke of 
an intended journey to London. 

We wish your letter to your parishioners may have the best 
effects, and shall be glad to read it. Many thiuiks for three 
couple of mackerel, perfectly j&esh. Our love of you both, 
though often sent to London, is still with tis. If it is not an 
inexhaustible well, (there is but one love that can, with pro- 

Eriety, be called so,) it is, however, a very deep one, and not 
kely to fail while we are living. . 

Yours, my dear sir, W. C. 

TO THE BET. JOHIf JTEWTOK. 
MT DEAR FRIEND, NoV. 19» 1781. 

I BEALLY think your apprehensions for Mr. Madan are bat 
too well founded. I should be more concerned than surprised to 
£nd them verified. Sanguine and confident as he has been, 
his mortification will be extreme when he finds that what he 
took for terra firmay was a mere vapour hanging in the horizon, 
in pursuit of which he has run his vessel upon shoals that mart 
prove fatal to her. Discoverers of truth are generally sober, 
modest, and humble ; and if their discoveries are less valaed 
by mankind than they deserve to be, can bear the disappoint- 
mentwith patience and equality of temper. But hasty reasonen 
and confident asserters are generally wedded to an hypothesiB, 
and transported with joy at their fancied acquisitions, are im- 
patient under contradiction, and grow wild at the thoughts of 
a refutation. Never was an air-biult castle more completely de- 
molished than his is likely to be ; I wish with you that he 
may be able to sustain the shock, but am at a loss to con- 
ceive how he should do it. After awakening the attention of 
mankind, and calling the world around him to listen to his 
'Eujo^ica, after having distressed the serious, and excited the cu- 
riosity, (perhaps the appetite,) of the giddy and unthinking, 
to find himself bafiled with so much ease, and refuted with sudi 
convincing perspicuity on the part of his opponent, must give 
a terrible blow to every passion that engaged him in the task, 
and that was soothed and gratified to the utmost by hia £uicied 
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•occeM in it. This may, (and every considerate person will wish 
it may,) dispose him to a serious recollection and examination 
of his past conduct, and work in bim a reform more valuable 
to him than the possession of all Solomon's wives would be, 
or even the establishment of polygamy by law. Surely the 
poor lunatic who uses his blanket for a robe, and imagines that 
a few straws struck whimsically through his hair are. a royal 
diadem, is not more to be pitied, perhaps less, than the pro- 
found reasoner who turns over shelves of folios with infinite 
industry and toil, and at the end of all his labour finds that he 
has grasped a shadow, and made himself a jest to the bystander. 

I shall be obliged to you if, when you have had an opportu- 
nity to learn, you will let me know how he bears the brunt, 
whether he hardens himself against conviction, which in this 
case is scarcely possible, whether he repents of what is past, 
or whether he is quite overwhelmed by regret and fruitless 
Borrow. 

You do me an honour I little deserve when you ask my opinion 
upon any occasion, and speak of being determined by it. Such 
as it is, however, it is always at your service, and would be if it 
were better worth your having. — The dictates of compassion 
and humanity prompt you to interpose your good offices in order 
to prevent the publication with which this unhappy man is 
threatened by Mr. Haweis. They are advisers you may safely 
listen to, ana deserve the more attention on the present occa- 
sion, as you are perhaps the only man in the world to whom 
such a design has been suggested, and who would know how 
to manage the execution of it with sufficient delicacy and dis- 
cretion. The book and the author are distinct subjects, and 
will be for ever accounted such by all reasonable persons. The 
author, indeed, may suifer by the follies of the book, but the 
latter ought not to be judged by the character of the writer. 
If it were otherwise, yet in this case there can be no need of 
Mr. Haweis, the point in dispute being already tried, and Mr. 
Madan's arguments condemned at the bar of the pubhc. Mr. 
Haweis will hurt himself more by one such ungenerous proceed- 
ing, than he can possibly hurt Mr. Madan by divulging, if he 
can do it, a thousand irregularities in his conduct. Sensual 
and lawless gratifications are odious enough, especially in a 
minister ; but double detestation attends the man wko^ tA ^^ 
tify a present enmity, avails himself oi aeei^\x^\i<& ^isvii^ \ivi.^v^ 
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haYe bad possession of, bad be not once professed bimself a 
friend. If it sbonld bappen too tbat Mr. Madan's intellects 
sbonld be swept away by sucb a deluge of obloquy and de- 
traction, following close upon bis present disf^pointmenty (an 
event not at all improbable,) Mr. Haweis will bave reason to 
wisb tbat be bad taken bis life ratber tban destroyed bis 
cbaracter. He tbinks perbaps tbe interest of tbe cause demands 
it of bim ; but wben was tbe cause promoted by a discoyery 
of tbe vices or follies of its advocates and professors ? On the 
wbole, tberefore, if I must advise, I would advise to write. 

I believe I returned Mrs. Newton tbanks for tbe cocoa nuts 
as soon as we received tbem, but bave now a fresb occasion to 
tbank ber, Mrs. Unwin baving received mucb benefit firom 
tbem, and found ber bealtb improved ever since sbe began to 
eat tbem. 

Our controversies bere are at a stand for tbe present. Mr. 
Raban baa not yet received tbe citation witb whicb Mr. Page 
tbreatened bim, and tbe Warringtonians are contented not to 

Susb forward in tbe business of tbe pew till tbey bave seen 
Ir. Wrigbt, wbo is expected bere on Tuesday. — Mr. Page is 
very tbinly attended; Weston and Clifton and tbe meetings 
drink up iJl bis congregation. Tbere were but fifteen to wait 
upon bis last Tbursda/s lecture ; — tbe blessed effect of quar- 
relling about straws, wben be migbt bave bad peace witb every 
body if be bad not gone out of bis way to seek contention. His 
bearers, bowever, complain of great inconsistency in bis 
preaching, and some of his warmest partisans, and wbose 
attachment to bim has lasted tbe longest, begin to be disgusted. 
Many thanks for two pair of remarkably fine soles, with 
shrimps ; tbey were bere in sixteen hours after tbey set out 
from London, and came very opportunely for me, wbp, baving 
a violent cold, could hardly have eaten any thing else. 

Mrs. Unwin intended to bave sent a couple of fowls, but being 
taken out of tbe coop, one of them appeared to be diistempered, 
and two others, on examination, in the same predicament ; one 
so bad tbat we were obliged to throw it away, and the other 
we gave away, not thinking it eatable except by those whose 
stomachs were less nice tban our own. It is, 1 suppose, an 
epipoultrical malady. 

You told me Mrs. Newton intended to bave sent me a long 
story about the fiab. With both my two eyes, assisted by my 
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two glaasesy I could make neither more nor less of it than a 
lon^ song, and so I read the passage to Mrs. Unwin once and 
again. I should have felt more than ordinary concern for the 
business that prevented her, and haye endeavoured by all means 
to persuade her to resume her intention and to send me this 
song immediately, if Mrs. Unwin had not some time after dis- 
covered, with more sagacity than I happened to have in exercise, 
that, what I took for a song was only a story, the insignificant 
letter t being omitted, and the ry having assumed the appear^ 
ance on this Occasion of their near relations nff, 

Mrs. Unwin would have attempted to write, but I dissuaded 
her firom it, because even when she is pretty well she finds it 
hurtful. 

You will believe us both, as ever. 
Your obliged and affectionate friends and servants, 

WM. JlSD M— . 

TO THE BBV. WILLLkM. XjyWHf . 
MT DEAB, FRIEND, NoV. 24, 1781. 

News is always acceptable, especially from another world. I 
cannot tell you what has been done in the Chesapeake, but I 
can tell you what has passed at West Wycombe, in this county. 
Do you feel yourself cUsposed to give credit to the story of an 
apparition? No, say you. I am of your mind. I do not be- 
lieve more than one in a hundred of those tales with which old 
women frighten children, and teach children to frighten each 
other. But you are not such a philosopher, I suppose, as to 
have persuaded yourself that an apparition is an impossible 
thing. You can attend to a story of that sort, if well authen- 
ticated? Yes. Then I can tell you one. 

You have heard, no doubt, of the romantic friendship that 
subsisted once between Paul Whitehead and Lord le Despenser, 
the late Sir Francis Dashwood. — ^When Paul died, he left his 
lordship a legacy. It was his heart, which was taken out of his 
body, and sent as directed. His fHend having built a church, 
and at that time just finished it, used it as a mausoleum upon 
this occasion ; and having (as I think the newspapers told us at 
the time) erected an elegant pillar in the centre of it, on the 
Bummit of this piUar, enclosed in a golden urn, he placed the 
heart in question. But not as a lady places a china figure upon 
her mantel-tree, or on the top of her cabinet, but with much 
respectful ceremony, and all the forma of fvmi^'nl ^^tsmss^.'^^ 
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hired the heat singers and best performers. He oompofled an 
anthem for the purpose, he invited all the nobility and gentry 
in the country to assist at the celebration of these obsequiesy 
and haying formed them all into an august procession, marched 
to the place appointed at their head, and consigned the posthu- 
mous treasure, with his own hands, to its state of honourable 
eleyation. Haying thus, as he thought, (and as he might well 
think, for it seems they were both renowned for their infidelity, 
and if they had any religion at all were pagans,) appeased the 
manes of the deceased, he rested satisfied yfith wnai he had 
done, and supposed his friend would rest. But not so ; — about 
a week since, I received a letter from a person, who cannot 
have been misinformed, telling me that Paul has appeared fre- 
quently of late to his Lordship, who labours under a comphca- 
tion of distempers, — ^that it is supposed the shock he has 
suffered from such unexpected visits will make his recovery, 
which was before improbable, impossible. Nor is this all : to 
ascertain the fact, and to put it out of the power of scepticism 
to argue away the reality of it, there are few, if any, of his 
lordship's numerous household, who have not likewise seen him, 
sometimes in the park, sometimes in the garden, as well as in 
the house, by day and by night, indifferently. I make no re- 
flections upon this incident, having other things to write about, 
and but little room. 

I am much indebted to Mr. Smith for more franks, and still 
more obliged by the handsome note with which he accom- 
panied them. He has furnished me sufficiently for the present 
occasion, and by his readiness, and obUging manner of doing it, 
encouraged me to have recourse to him, in case another exigence 
of the same kind should offer. A French author I was reading 
last night says. He that has written, will write again. If the 
critics do not set their foot upon this first egg that I have laid, 
and crush it, I shall probably verify his observation ; and when 
I feel my spirits rise, and that I am armed with industry suffi- 
cient for the purpose, undertake the production of anotha 
volume. At present, however, I do not feel myself so dis- 
posed ; and, indeed, he that would write, should read, not that 
he may retail the observations of other men, but that, being 
thus refreshed and replenished, he may find himself in a con- 
dition to make and to produce his own. I reckon it among my 
principal advantages, as a composer of verses, that I have not 
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poe 1 le thirteen yean, and but one tliese 
ens^ fmitaniwii eren of the best modek, \a my aver* 
m aerrile and mechanical, a trick that hai» enabled 
naorp the name of author, who could not have written 
they had not written upon the pattern of iwmebody 
riginaL But when the ear and the taste have been 
raatomed to the manner of others, it b» almost impo»- 
;Toid it ; and we imitate in spite of ounselveis jui»t in 
m aa we admire. But enoutrh of thiis. 
nother, who ii aa well aa the seaaon oiL the year will 
leairea me to add her love. The salmon you seut ua 
safe, and waa remarlubly fresh. What a comfort it 
ve a ftiend who knows that we love salmon, and who 
aaa by a fishmonger's shop, without tiudiug his desire 
la some, a temptation too strong to be resisted ! 

Yours, my dear friend, W. C. 

TO TOE RZT. WILLIAM UXWO. 
JL ruKXD, Nov. 26, 1781. 

! to yon by the laat post, supposing: you at Stoi'k ; 

that letter should not follow you to Lavtoustoue, and 
dd suspect me of unreasonable delay, aiu\ lest the frank 
i sent me should degenerate into waste pa|)er, and (H^rish 
f hands, 1 write again. The former letter, ho^ ever, con- 
all my present stock of intelligence, it is more than 
that this may prove a blank, or but little worthy of your 
ice. You will do me the justice to suppose, that if I 
5 yery entertaining, I would be so, bei'ause, by giving 
it for such a willingness to please, you only uilow me 
of that universal vanity, which inclines every man, upon 
lions, to exhibit himself to the best advantage. To say 
li, however, when I write, as I do to you, not about 
;, nor on any subject that approaches to that deHorii>- 
nean much less my correspondent's amusement, which 
lesty will not always permit me to hojH» for, than my 
rhere is a pleasure annexed to the communication of 
eas, whether by word of mouth, or by letter, which 

earthly can supply the place of, and it is the delight we 
this mutual intercourse, that not only proves us to be 
IS intended for social life, but mon^ than any thing elaa 

fits us for it. — I have no patience with yUdoao^^aera v 
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— ^Uie^, one and aU, sappose (at least I undentand it to be a 
prevailing opinion among them) that man's weakness, |ds neces- 
sities, his inability to stand alone, haye famished the prerailiug 
motiye, nnder the influence of which he renounced at first i 
life of soUtude, and became a gregarious creature. It seema 
to me more reasonable, as well as more honourable to mj 
species, to suppose that generosity of soul, and a brotherijat^ 
tachment to our own kmd, drew us, as it were, to one com- 
mon centre, taught us to build cities, and inhabit them, and 
welcome every stranger, that would cast in his lot amount 
us, that we might enjoy fellowship with each other, and um 
luxury of reciprocal endearments, without which a paradiie 
could a£P6rd no comfort. There are indeed all sorts of cha- 
racters in the world ; there are some whose understandings an 
so sluggish, and whose hearts are such mere clods, that tJbej 
live in society without either contributing to the sweets of i^ 
or haying any relish for them. A man of this stamp passes 
by our window continually ; he draws patterns for the Isoe 
maker's ; I never saw him conversing with a neighbour but 
once in my hfe, though I have known him by sight Siese twelve 
years ; he is of a very sturdy make, has a round belly, ex- 
tremely protuberant, which he evidently considers as his best 
friend, because it is his only companion, and it is the labour of 
his life to fill it. I can easily conceive, that it is merely the 
love of good eating and drinlung, and now and then the want 
of a new pair of shoes, that attaches this man so much to 
the neigbourhood of his fellow mortals ; for suppose these 
exigencies, and others of a like kind, to subsist no longer, and 
what is there that could possibly give society the preference in 
his esteem ? He might strut about with his two thumbs upon 
his hips in a wilderness ; he could hardly be more silent than he 
is at Olney, and for any advantage, or comfort, or Mendship, or 
brotherly affection, he could not be more destitute of such bles- 
sings there than in his present situation. But other men have 
something more than guts to satisfy ; there are the yearnings 
of the heart, which let philosophers say what they will, are 
more importunate than all the necessities of the body, that 
will not sufier a creature, worthy to be called human, to bcf 
content with an insulated hfe, or to look for his Mendi 
among the beasts of the forest. Yourself for instance I It is 
not b^use there are no tailors or pastry-cooks to be found 
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npon Salisbniy Plain, that you do not choose it for your abode, 
but because you are a philanthropist, — ^because you are suscepti- 
ble of social impressions, and have a pleasure in doing a kind- 
ness when you can. — Witness the salmon you sent, and the 
salmon you still mean to send ; to which your mother wishes 
you to add a handful of prawns, not only because she likes 
theQi, but because they agree with her so well that she even 
finds them medicinal. 

Now upon the word of a poor creature, I have said all that I 
have said, without the least intention to say one word of it 
when I began. But thus it is with my thoughts : — ^when you 
shake a crab-tree, the ftmt falls ; good for nothing indeed when 
you have got it, but still the best that is to be expected from 
a crab-tree. You are welcome to them, such as they are, and 
if you approve my sentiments, tell the philosophers of the 
d&j, that I have outshot them all, and have discovered the true 
origin of society, when I least looked for it. 

We should be glad to receive this fresh proof of your re- 
gard, viz. the additional piece of salmon, at any time before 
Christmas. W. C. 

TO THE EEV. WILLIAH UNWUf. 

MT DBAB WILLIAM, 

The salmon and lobsters arrived safe, and were remarkably 
fine ; we knew the reason why you sent no prawns, before you 
mentioned it. Accept our thanks for the welcome present. 

I dare say I do not enter exactiy into your idea of a present 
theocracy, because mine amounts to no more than the common 
one, that all mankind, though few are really aware of it, act 
under a providential direction, and that a gracious superinten- 
dence in particular is the lot of those who trust in Grod. Thus 
I think respecting individuals ; and with respect to the king- 
doms of the earth, that perhaps by his own immediate opera- 
tion, though more probably by the intervention of angels, (vide 
Daniel,) the great Grovemor manages and rules them, assigns 
them their origin, duration, and end, appoints them prosperity 
or adversity, glory or disgrace, as their virtues or their vices, 
their regard to Uie dictates of conscience and his word, or 
their prevailing neglect of both, may indicate and require. 
But in this persuasion, as I said, I do not at all deviate from the 
general opinion of those who believe a Providence, at least wko 
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haye a scriptiural belief of it. I suppose, ilierefore» yon mean 
something more, and shall be glad to be more particolaily in- 
formed. 

I am glad — (we are both so) that yon are not afiraid of seeing 
your own image multiplied too fast : it is not necessarily a dis- 
advantage. It is sometimes easier to manage and provide for 
half a dozen children, than to regulate the passions and satisfy 
the extravagant demands of one. I remember hearing Moses 
Browne say, that when he had only two or three children, he 
thought he should have been distracted ; but when he had ten 
or a dozen, he was perfectly easy, and thought no more abont 
the matter. 

I see but one feature in the face of our national concerns 
that pleases me ; — the war with America, it seems, is to be 
conducted on a different plan. This is something ; when a long 
series of measures, of a certain description, has j^roved unsnc- 
cessfol, the adoption of others is at least pleasing, aa it en- 
courages a hope that they may possibly prove wiser, and more 
effectual ; but, indeed, without discipline, all is lost. Pitt himself 
could have done nothing with such tools ; but he would not 
have been so betrayed ; he would have made the traitors answer 
with their heads, for their cowardice or supineness, and their 
punishment would have made survivors active. W. C. 

TO THE EEV. JOHN NEWTON. 

MY DEAK FRIEND, NoV. 27, 1781. 

FntST Mr. Wilson, then Mr. Teedon, and lastly Mr. Whitford, 
each with a cloud of melancholy on his brow, and with a 
mouth wide open, have just announced to us this unwelcome 
inteUigence from America. We are sorry to hear it, and should 
be more cast down than we are, if we did not know that this 
catastrophe was ordained beforehand, and that therefore neither 
conduct, nor courage, nor any means that can possibly be men- 
tioned, could have prevented it. If the King and his ministry 
can be contented to close the business here, and, taking poor 
Dean Tucker's advice, resign the Americans into the himds of 
their new masters, it may be weU for Old England. But if 
theywillstillpersevere, they will find it, I doubt, an hopeless 
contest to the last. Domestic murmurs will grow louder, and 
the hands of faction, being strengthened by this late miscar- 
riage, will find it easy to set fire to the pile of combustibles 
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thejrbaTB been SO long employed in building. These are my 
pditics; and for aught I can see, you and we by our respeo- 
tiTe firesides, though neither connected with men in power, 
nor professing to possess any share of that sagacity which 
dunkB itself Qualified to wield the afiairs of kingdoms, can 
make as probable conjectures, and look forward into futurity 
mth as clear a sight, as the greatest man in the cabinet. 

Though when I wrote the passage in question, I was not 
at all aware of an;^ impropriety in it, and thoush I have fre- 
qaently since that time both read and recollected it with the 
same approbation, I lately became uneasy upon the subject, 
and had no rest in my mind for three days, till I resolved to 
labmit it to a trial at your tribunal, and to dispose of it ulti- 
mately according to your sentence. I am glad you have con- 
demned it ; and though I do not feel as if I could presently 
flapply its place, shaU be willing to attempt the task, whatever 
labour it may cost me ; and rejoice that it will not be in the 
power of the critics, whatever else tliey may charge me with, to 
accnse me of bigotry, or a design to make a certain denomina- 
tion of Christians odious, at the hazard of tlie public peace. I 
had rather my book were burnt, than a single line guilty of 
such a tendency should escape me. 

We thank you for two copies of your Address to your 
Parishioners. The first I lent to Mr. Scott, whom I have 
not seen since I put it into his hands. You have managed 
your subject well ; have applied yourself to despisers and ab- 
sentees of every description, in terms so expressive of the in- 
terest you take in their welfare, that the most wrong-headed 
person cannot be offended. We both wish it may have the effect 
Tou intend, and that prejudices and groundless apprehensions 
Deing removed, the immediate objects of your ministry may make 
a more considerable part of your congregation. 

I return Mr. Madan's letter, with thanks for a sight of it. 
Haying forfeited all the rest of his most valuable attachments 
without regret, and sacrificed I suppose many of his dearest 
connexions to his beloved hypothesis, he still recollects that he 
had once a warm place in your affections, and seems still un- 
willing to resign it. It is easy to see that I and my book were 
mentioned, merely because we afforded him an opportunity to 
renew a correspondence, which, blind as he is, and intoxicated 
with error, he still catches at with eagerness, and cannot prevail 
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with himself to renounce. But yet how obethiate, and^ in ap- 
pearancey how perfectly a stranger to the convincing argomenta 
by which his whole edifice of sophis^ and misinterpretation has : 
been so completely demolished ! Has he never seen his op- 
ponent in the Beview 7 If he has, he onght a least to attempt 
to answer him. To treat so able and so learned a writer wi^ 
neglect, is but a paltry subterfuge, and no reasonable man will 
ever give him credit for the sincerity of the contempt he may 
afiect for a critic so deserving of his attention. If he has no^ 
his behaviour is disingenuous to the last degree, and wiU, I sup- 
pose, as Uttle serve his purpose. A champion has no right to 
despise his enemy tiU he has faced and vanquished him. Bat 
henceforth I suppose this noisy subject will be silent ; may it 
rest in peace, and may none be hardy enough hereafter to dis- 
turb its ashes. 

Many thanks for a barrel of oysters, which we are still eating. 
Nanny Puttenham desires me to send her duty : she is brought 
to bed, and enjoys a more comfortable frame of mind. The 
letter from Mr. Old ought to have waited on you with my last, 
but was forgot. Our best love attends yourself and Mrs. 
Newton. Yours, my dear Sir, as ever, W. C. 

to the bet. johk uewton. 

[fkaoment.] 

MY DBAR FKiEND, The Same date. 

A VISIT from Mr. Whitford shortened one of your letters to 
me ; and now the same cause has operated with the same effect 
upon one of mine to you. He is just gone ; desired me to send 
his love, and talks of enclosing a letter to you in my next cover. 

Literas tuas irato Sacerdoti scriptas, legi, perlegi, et ne 
verhum quidem mutandum censeo. Crratias tihi acturum si 
aapiaty existimo; sin aUthr eveniat, amid tamen ojfficium 
prastitisti, et te coram te vindicdsti, 

I have not written in Latin to show my scholarship, nor to 
excite Mrs. Newton's curiosity, nor for any other vrise reason 
whatever; but merely because, just at that moment, it came 
into my head to do so. 

Mrs. Unwin having suggested the hint, I have added just 
as many lines to my poem lately mentioned as make up the 
whole number two hundred. I had no intention to write a 
TO|^ld sum, but it has happened so. She thought there was a 
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finr opportointT to zr*« die BiiiaiiQK i «iip : izui Jti x wrjoLi 
not hcve been, eivil "so iiavi; iifniifii i juiy w r»iui;ajibiLiif i r«« 
quest, I hsfe ptx made rhu onwier ±7 mc ii ;iieir v-jp a !ini«f. 

I never wrtxe & copy iif ICjtj jxui -I'^hiL la. ilj j^. ex- 
eept that ▼iiieii I ienc m jon. h ww sot: •:£ Thuiw btteaofLjes 
which fomeciiiies fprine ixp lilu 3La&iir;i!in£» =1 ilj -TTihgniicitfo, 
either while I cm. wrrdiixor nuc btM:':^ £ b*f'x:3. I wac re :o 
joo, becaoie to joa 1 4end aaj zh:r.:s rhaz £ ^h^k znaj raiw a 
smile ; hot •houLd oirrer liff7«» *Jii:fi:^t :c ^ilzi^cr^ ^e im- 
pression. Neither dxii I <»7(»r r^pi^a: 'ihi^si *:o 12.7 oce exLtfpc 
Mrs. Unwin. The inference it» ihir uid ej.;T. dia: Toa haTe 
some friend who htm % zood oieimjrT. 

This sftemoon the nikid opezuni the pariocr-di»r. sad cold 
ns there was s Ladj in the kiiu:h<n. We •ie^ired she mi.ghc he 
introduced, and prepared for the reo^pdon ot' Mrs. Jones. 
But it prored to be a Lady onknovn to us, and not M19. 
Jones. She walked directly ap to )Ir«. Unwin, and nerer 
drew back till their noses were almost in contact. It seemed 
as if she meant to ialate her. An uncommon degree of 
familiarity, accompanied with an air of mo^c extraoniinarr 
grayity, made me think her a little crazy. I was alarmed, ani 
so was Mrs. Unwin. She had a handle in her hand — a silk 
handkerchief tied np at the four comers. ^Vhen I found she 
was not mad, I took her for a smuggler, and made no doubt 
but she had brought samples of contraband goods. But our 
surprise, considering the lady's appearance and deportment, 
was tenfold what it had been, when we found that it was Mary 
Philips's daughter, who had brought us a few apples by way of 
a specimen of a quantity she had for sale. She dnmk tea 
with us, and behayed herself during the rest of her stay with 
much — eatera desunL 

TO MB. JOWSSOy, BOOKS£LL£B. 
SIR, Ohiej, Nor. 27, 1781. 

YoTT will oblige me by telling me in your next, whether, if I 
should find it proper to displace a paragraph in Export ufatioHy 
and substitute another in its stead, there is yet time for t)\o 
purpose. I haye doubts about the expedience of mentioning 
the subject on which that paragraph is written. 
Many thanks for your judicious remarks. 

lam, &c. ^^^,^W^\J^^. 
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TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

MT DSAR FRIBND, Kof. 30, 1781. 

Thoitoh I have a deal of wit, and Mrs. Unwin has mach more, 
it would require more than our joint stock amounts to, to an- 
swer all the demands of these gloomy days and long eYenings. 
Books are the only remedy I can think of, but books are a 
commodity we deal but Utile in at Olney. If therefore it may 
consist with your other various multifarious concerns, I shall 
be obhged to you if you will be so good as to subscribe for me 
to some well-furnished circulating hbrary, and leave my ad- 
dress upon the counter, written in a legible hand, and order 
them to send me down a catalogue. Their address you will 
be so good as to transmit to me, and then you shall have no 
further trouble. 

This being merely a letter of bu^ess I add no more, but 
that 

I am yours, W^. COWPER. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

irr DEAR FRIEND, Dcc. 2, 1781. 

I THAKK you for the note. There is some advantage in having 
a tenant who is irregular in his payments : the longer the rent 
is withheld, the more considerable the sum when it arrives j 
to which we may add, that its arrival being unexpected, a cir- 
cumstance that obtains always in a degree exactly in proportion 
to the badness of the tenant is always sure to be the occasion 
of an agreeable surprise ; a sensation that deserves to be ranked 
among the pleasantest that belong to us. 

I gave two hundred and fifty pounds for the chambers. Mr. 
Ashurst's receipt, and the receipt of the person of whom he 
purchased, are both among my papers ; and when wanted, as 
I suppose they will be in case of a sale, shall be forthcoming 
at your order. 

The conquest of America seems to go on but slowly. Our 
ill success in that quarter will oblige me to suppress two pieces 
that I was rather proud of. They were written two or three 
years ago ; not long after the double repulse sustained by Mr. 
D'Estaing at Lucia and at Savannah, and when our operations 
in the western world wore a more promising aspect. Presum- 
ing, upon such promises, that I might venture to prophesy an 
illustrious consummatioii of the war, I did so. But my pie- 
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dictums inofing Mat, dievme in vlndi tliry were eqocawd 
must pensh with tliem. 

Since i begin to wiite, I hsre seuclied all die papen I 
hare, and cannot find the leoeqitB aboTe-mentioned. I hope, 
howeTer^ they are not fawnfiaJ to the Tahditj of the tnuuaie- 
tion. 

YooiB, my dear Sir, W». COWPEB, 

TO THB SET. JOH7 HEWTOS^. 
MT DEAm TRJESTD, Dec. 4, 1781. 

The present to the Qaeen ci France, and the piece addressed 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds, my anlj two pohtical efforts, being of 
the predictiye land, and both £dsified, or likely to be so, by 
the miscarriage of the royal cause in America, were already 
condemned when I receiyed your last. I have a poetical episde 
which I wrote kst summer, and another poem not yet finished, 
in stanzas, with which I mean to supply their places. Hence- 
forth I haye done with pohtics. The stage of national affidrs 
is such a fluctuating scene, that an eyent which iqppears pro-, 
bable to-day becomes impossible to-morrow; and unless a man 
were indeed a prophet, he cannot, but with the greatest hazard 
of losing his labour, bestow his rhymes upon future contingen- 
cies, which perhaps are neyer to take place but in his own 
wishes and in the reycries of his own fancy. I learned when I 
was a boy, being the son of a staunch Whig, and a man that 
loyed his country, to glow with that patriotic enthusiasm which 
is apt to break forth into poetry, or at least to prompt a person, 
if he has any inclination that way, to poetical endeayours. 
Prior's pieces of that sort were recommended to my particular 
notice ; and as that part of the present century was a season 
when clubs of a political character, and consequently political 
songs, were much in fashion, the best in that style, some written 
by Rowe, and I think some by Congreve, and many by other 
wits of the day, were proposed to my admiration. Being grown 
up, I became desirous of imitating such bright examples, and 
while I liyed in the Temple produced several halfpenny bal- 
lads, two or three of which had the honour to be popular. 
What we learn in childhood we retain long; and the successes 
we met with, about three years ago, when D*Estaing was twice 
repulsed, once in America, and once in the West Indies, haying 
set fire to my patriotic zeal once more, it discoycro-d \\»sM \s>i 
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the same symptomB, and produced effects much like those it 
had produced before. But, unhappily, the ardour I felt upon 
the occasion, disdaining to be confined within the bounds of fact 
pushed me upon umting the prophetical with the poetical 
character, and defeated its own purpose. I am glad it did. The 
less there is of that sort in my book the better; it will be more 
consonant to your character, who patronise ihe volume, and, 
indeed, to the constant tenor of my own thoughts upon public 
matters, that I should exhort my countrymen to repentance, than 
that I should flatter their pride — that yice for which^ perhaps, 
they are even now so severely punished. 

I subjoin the lines with which I mean to supersede the ob- 
noxious ones in Expostulation. If it should lie fairly in your 
way to do it, I will beg of you to deliver them to Johnson, and 
at the same time to stnke your pen through the offensive pas- 
sage. I ask it merely because it will save a frank, but not un- 
less you can do it without inconvenience to yourself. The neir 
paragraph consists exactly of the same number of lines with 
. the old one, for upon this occasion I worked like a tailor 
when he sews a patch upon a hole in your coat, supposing it 
might be necessary to do so. Upon second thoughts I will en- 
close the lines instead of adding them ad calcem, that I may 
save you the trouble of a transcript. 

We are glad, for Mr. Barham's sake, that he has been so 
happily disappointed. How little does the world suspect what 
passes in it every day I — ^that true religion is working the same 
wonders now as in me first ages of the church, — that parents 
surrender up their children into the hands of God^ to die it 
his own appointed moment, and by what death he pleases, with- 
out a murmur, and receive them again as if by a resurrection 
from the dead I The world, however, would be more justly 
chargeable with wilful blindness than it is, if all professors w 
the truth exemplified its power in their conduct as conspicu- 
ously as Mr. Barham. 

Easterly winds, and a state of confinement within our own 
walls, smt neither me nor Mrs. Unwin ; though we are both, 
to use the Irish term rather unwell than ill. The cocoa nut, 
though it had not a drop of liquor in it, and though the 
kernel came out whole, entirely detached from the shdl, was 
an exceeding good one. Our hearts are with you. 

Yours, my dear friend, W. C. 
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Mrs. Madan is happy. She will he found ripe, fall when 
ihe may. 

We are sorry you speak douhtfully aho\}t a spring risit to 
Olney. Those douhts must not outlive the winter. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
MT DEAR TRIBND, DeC. 9, 1781. 

Havino returned you many thanks for the fine cod and oysters 
you favoured me with, though it is now morning I will sup- 
pose it afternoon, that you and I dined together, are comfort- 
ably situated by a good fire, and just entering on a sociable 
conversation. You speak first, because I am a man of few 
■words. 

Weil, Cowper, what do you think of this American war ? 

J. To say the truth I am not very fond of thinking about 
it ; when I do I think of it, unpleasantly enough. I think it 
bids fair to be the ruin of the country. 

Jou. That's very unpleasant indeed ! If that should be the 
consequence, it will be the fault of those who might put a 
stop to it if they would. 

J. But do you really think that practicable ? 

Tou, Why not ? If people leave off fighting, peace follows 
of course. I wish they woxild withdraw the forces and put an 
end to the squabble. 

Now I am going to make a long speech. 

J. You know the complexion of my sentiments upon some 
■abjects well enough, and that I do not look upon public events 
dther as fortuitous, or absolutely derivable either from the 
wisdom or folly of man. These indeed operate as second 
causes ; but we must look for the cause of the decline or the 
prosperity of an empire elsewhere. I have long since done 
complainmg of men and measures, having learned to consider 
them merely as the instruments of a higher Power, by which 
he either bestows wealth, peace, and dignity upon a nation 
when he favours it ; or by which he strips it of all those hon- 
ours, when public enormities long persisted in provoke him to 
inflict a public punishment. The counsels of great men be- 
come as foolish and preposterous when he is pleased to make 
them so, as those of the frantic creatures in Bedlam, when 
they lay their distracted heads together to consider o^ ^^ ^^vs^^i^ 
of the nation. But I go still farther. ^Yifc V^^wxi^ ^t ^^^ba 

5. c. — 2. ^ c 
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want of wisdom, that we observe or think we observe in those 
that rule us, entirely out of the question, I cannot look upon 
the circumstances of this country, without being jpersuaded 
that I discern in them an entanglement and perplexity that I 
have never met with in the history of any oUier, which I 
think preternatural (if I may use the word on such a subject), 
prodigious in its kind, and such as human sagacity can never 
remedy. I have a good opinion of the understanding and in- 
tegrity of some in power, yet I see plainly that they are un- 
equal to the task. I think as favourably of some that are not 
in power, yet I am sure they have never yet in any of their 
* speeches recommended the plan that would effect the salutary 
purpose. If we pursue the war, it is because we are despe- 
rate ; it is plunging and sinking year after year into still greater 
depths of calamity. If we relinquish it, the remedy is equally 
desperate, and would prove I beheve in the end no remedy at 
all. Either way we are undone. Perseverance will only en- 
feeble us more ; we cannot recover the colonies by arms. If 
we discontinue the attempt, in that case we fling away voluntarily 
what in the other we strive ineffectually to regain ; and whe- 
ther we adopt the one measure or the other, are equally un- 
done : for I consider the loss of America as the ruin of Eng- 
land. Were we less encumbered than we are at home, we 
could but ill afford it ; but being crushed as we are under an 
enormous debt that the public credit can at no rate carry much 
longer, the consequence is sure. Thus it appears to me that 
we are squeezed to death, between the two sides of that sort 
of alternative which is commonly called a cleft stick, the most 
threatening and portentous condition in which the interests of 
any country can possibly be found. 

I think I have done pretty well for a man of few words, 
and have contrived to have all the talk to myself. I thank you 
for not interrupting me. 

Yours, my dear friend, W**. COWPER. 

TO THE BET. JOKN" NEWTON. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, DcC. 17, 1781« 

The poem I had in hand when I wrote last is on the subject of 
Friendship. By the following post I received a packet from 
Johnson. The proof-sheet it contained brought our business 
down to the latter part of Retirement ; the next will conse- 
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quentl]^ introduce the first of the smaller pieces. The volume 
consisting, at least four-fifths of it, of heroic verse as it is called 
and the graver matter, I was desirous to displace the Burn- 
ing Mountain from the post it held in the van of the light in- 
fantiT, and throw it into the rear. Having finished Friendship^ 
and fearing that if I delayed to send it, the press would get 
the start of my intention, and knowing perfectly that witli re- 
spect to the subject, and the subject matter of it, it contained 
nothing that you woidd tliink exceptionable, I took the liberty 
to transmit it to Johnson, and hope that the next post will re- 
turn it to me printed. It consists of between thirty and forty 
stanzas : a length tliat qualifies it to supply the place of the ' 
two cancelled pieces, witliout the aid of the Epistle I mentioned. 
According to the present arrangement, tlierefore. Friendship^ 
which is rather of a lively cast, tikiough quite sober, will follow 
next after Retirement, and jEtna will close the volume. Mo- 
dem naturalists, I tliink, tc-^U us tliat the volcano forms the 
mountain. I shall be charged therefore, perhaps, with an un- 
philosophical error in supposing that iEtua was once uncon- 
scious of intestine fires, and as lofty as at present before the 
commencement of tlie eruptions. It is possible, however, that 
the rule, though just in some instances, may not be of univer- 
sal application ; and if it be, I do not know that a poet is 
obliged to write with a philosopher at his elbow, prepared al- 
ways to bind down his imagination to mere matters of fact. 
You will oblige me by your opinion ; and tell me, if you 
- please, whether you thmk an apologetical note may be necen- 
■ary ; for I would not appear a dunce in matters that every 
" Eeview-reader must needs be apprized of. I say a note, be- 
cause an alteration of the piece is impracticable ; at least with- 
' out cutting off its head, and setting on a new one ; a task I 
should not readily undertake, because the lines which must, in 
that case, be thro-vra out, are some of the most poetical in the 
performance. 

Possessing greater advantages, and being equally dissolute 
%ith the most abandoned of the neighbouring nations, we are 
certainly more criminal than they. They cannot see, and we 
Mnll not. It is to be expected, therefore, that when judgement 
i« walking through the earth, it will come commissioned with 
tie heaviest tidings to the people chargeable witk lVi& tsss»\. 
Jierverseness. In the latter part of ttve D\>^^ ^^ ^^^q»s5^^^ 
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adminiBtration, all faces gathered blackness. The people, as 
they walked the streets, had, eyery one of them, a countenance 
like what we may suppose to have been the prophet Jonah's, 
when he cried "Yet forty days, and Nmeveh shall be destroy- 
ed." But our Nineveh too repented, that is to sa;^, she was 
a£fected in a manner somewhat suitable to her condition. She 
was dejected ; she learned an humbler language, and seemed, 
if she did not trust in God, at least to have renounced her 
confidence in herself. A respite ensued ; the expected ruin 
was averted; and her prosperity became greater than ever. 
Again she became Belf-<;onceited and proud, as at the first; 
and how stands it with our Nineveh now ? Even as you say ; 
her distress is infinite, her destruction appears inevitable, 
and her heart as hard as the nether millstone. Thus, I sup- 
pose, it was when ancient Nineveh found herself agreeably dis- 
appointed ; she turned the grace of God into lasciviousness, 
and that flagrant abuse of mercy exposed her, at the expiration 
of forty years, to the complete execution of a sentence she had 
only been threatened with before. A similarity of events, ac- 
companied by a strong similarity of conduct, seems to justify 
our expectations that the catastrophe will not be very different. 
But after all, the designs of Providence are inscrutable, and as 
in the case of individuals, so in that of nations, the same causes 
do not always produce the same efiects. The country indeed 
cannot be saved in its present state of profligacy and profane- 
ness, but may, nevertheless, be led to repentance by means ve 
are little aware of, and at a time when we least expect it. 

In the mislaid letters I took notice of certain disagreeable 
doubts you had expressed in one enclosed to us and unsealed, 
concerning your visit next spring to Olney. You will be so 
good as to send those doubts packing, and convince them that 
they are unreasonable intruders, by coming down as soon as 
your famous festival is over. We have to thank you for a 
barrel of oysters, exceeding good. 

Our best love attends yourself and Mrs. Newton, and we 
rejoice that you feel no burdens but those you bear in common 
with the liveliest and most favoured Christians. — It is a hap- 
piness in poor Peggy's case that she can swallow five shillings' 
worth of physic in a day, but a person must be in her case to 
be duly sensible of it. 

Xoxiia, my dear Sir, W. C. 
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Mrs. Unwin begs Mrs. Newton's acceptance of a couple of 
chickens. She would have sent a goose, but none have come 
our way. 

James Robinson was buried on Sunday. The opinion of 
the well-informed is that his drams cost him a guinea a week 
to the last. 

TO MB. JOHNSON, BOOKSELLEB. 

SIR, 1781. 

I ALWAYS ascribe your silence to the cause you assign for it 
yourself. I inclose Friendshipy in hopes that it may arrive 
in time to stand the foremost of the smaller pieces, instead of 
JEtna, which, perhaps, had better be placed at the end. Such 
a length of the penseroso will make the allegro doubly wel- 
come ; but if the press has gone forward and begun JEtna, it 
is of no great importance : otherwise I should prefer this ar- 
rangement, as we shall then begin and end with a compliment 
to the King — ^who (poor man) may at this time be glad of such 
a tribute. 

Instead of the fifth line in the supplemental passage you 
have received, in which the word disgrace is inadvertently re- 
peated, being mentioned in the first, I would wish you to 
insert the following — 

** When sin has shed dishonour on thy brow/' 
But if the passage is already printed I can make the alteration 
myself when the sheet comes down for the last revisal. 
P. 288 " because they must." 

I suppose you scored these words as of an import too similar 
to the word convenience, I have therefore relieved the objection 
by the word self-impoverished; otherwise it does not appear 
to me that the expression is objectionable : it is plain, indeed, 
but not bald. I am Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, W^. COWPER. 

TO THE BEY. JOHN inEWTON. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, The shortest day, 1781. 

I KiGHT easily make this letter a continuation of my last, 

another national miscarriage having furnished me with a fresh 

illustration of the remarks we have both been makiiOL^* ^j^:^.. 
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Smith, who has most obligingly supplied me with franks through- 
out my whole concern wiUi Johnson, accompanied the last pared 
he sent me with a note dated from the House of Commons, 
in which he seemed happy to give me the earliest intelligence 
of the capture of the French transports by Admiral Kempen- 
felt, and of a close engagement between the two fleets, so 
much to be expected. This note was written on Monday, and 
reached me by Wednesday's post ; but alas ! the same post 
brought us the newspaper that informed us of his being forced 
to fly before a much superior enemy, and glad to take shelter in 
the port he had left so lately. This event, I suppose, will have 
worse consequences than the mere disappointment ; will f^imish 
opposition, as all our ill success has done, with the fuel of dis- 
sension, and with the means of thwarting and perplexing ad- 
ministration. Thus all we purchase with the many millions ex- 
pended yearly, is distress to ourselves, instead of our enemies, 
and domestic quarrels, instead of victories abroad. It takes a 
great many blows to knock down a great nation ; and, in the 
case of poor England, a great many heavy ones have not been 
wanting. They make us reel and stagger, indeed ; but the 
blow is not yet struck that is to make us fall upon our knees. 
That fall would save us ; but if we faU upon our side at last, 
we are undone. So much for politics. Next comes news 
from the north of a different complexion, which it is possible 
may be news to you. 

Mr. Fletcher, on his recovery from his late dangerous illness, 
has started up a Perfectionist. He preached perfection not long 
since at Dewsbury, where Mr. Powley and his curate heard 
him. He told the people that he that sinned was no Christian, 
that he himself did not sin, ergo had a right to the appellation. 
Mr. Powley was so shocked by his violent distortion of the 
Scriptures, by which he attempted to prove his doctrine, that 
he thought it necessary to preach expressly against him the 
ensuing Sabbath ; and when he was desired to admit the per- 
fect man into his pulpit, of course refused it. I have heard 
that he is remarkably spiritual. Can this be ? Is it possible that 
a person of that description can be left to indulge himself 
in such a proud conceit, — is it possible he should be so de- 
fective in self-knowledge, and so httle acquainted with his own 
heart ? If 1 had not heard you yourself speak favourably of 
hun., I should little scruple to say, that having spent much of 
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bis life, and exerted all his talents, in the defence of Arminian 
errors, he is at last left to fall into an error more pernicious 
than'Arminius is to be charged with, or the most ignorant of 
bis disciples. When I hear that you are engaged in the propa- 
gation of error, I shall believe that an humble and dependant 
mind is not yet secured from it, and that the promises which 
annex the blessing of instruction to a temper teachable and 
truly child-like, are to be received cum grano salts, and un- 
derstood with a limitation. Mr. Wesley has also been very 
troublesome in the same place, and asserted, in perfect harmony 
of sentiment with his brother Fletcher, that Mr. Whitefield 
disseminated more false doctrine in the nation, than he should 
ever be able to eradicate. Methinks they do not see through 
a glass darkly, but for want of a glass they see not at all. 

I enclose a few lines on a thought which struck me yester- 
day. If you approve of them, you know what to do with 
them. I should think they might occupy the place of an in- 
troduction, and should call them by that name, if I did not 
judge the name I have given them necessary for the information 
of the reader. A flatting-mill is not met with in every street, 
and my book will, perhaps, fall into the hands of many who 
do not know that such a mill was ever invented. It happened 
to me, however, to spend much of my time in one, when I was 
a boy, when I frequently amused myself with watching the 
operation I describe. 

Mrs. Unwin sends her love, and will be much obliged to 
Mrs. Newton if she will order her down a loaf of sugar, from 
nine pence to ten" pence the pound, for the use of my sweet self 
at breakfast. The sugar merchant, if she will be so kind as 
to give him the necessary instruction, will be paid by the book- 
keeper at the inn. Yours, my dear Sir, W. C. 

TO THE BEV. JOHN NEWTON. 
MT DEAR FRIEND, The last day of 1781. 

Ybstbbdat's post, which brought me yours, brought me a 
packet from Johnson. We have reached the middle of the 
Mahometan Hog. By the way, yoiur lines, which, when we 
had the pleasure of seeing you here, you said you would furnish 
liim with, are not inserted in it. I did not recollect, till after 
I had finished the Flatting Mill, that it bore any afllnity to 
the motto taken from Caraccioli. The resemblance, however^ 
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did not appear to me to give any impropriety to the verses, ai 
the thought is much enlaced npon, and eiUivened by the ad- 
dition of a new comparison, fiutif it is not wantecC it is su- 
perfluoos; and if superfluous, better omitted. I shall not 
bumble Johnson for finding fault with Friendship, though 1 
haye a better opinion of it myself; but a poet is, of all men, 
the most unfit to be judge in his own cause. Partial to all hia 
productions, he is always most partial to the youngest. But aa 
there is a sufficient quantity without it, let that sleep too. If 
I should hve to write again, I may possibly take up that 
subject a second time, and clothe it in a different dress. It 
abounds with excellent matter, and much more than I could 
find room for in two or three pages. 

I consider England and America as once one country. They 
were so, in respect of interest, intercourse, and affinity. Agreat 
earthquake has made a partition, and now the Atlantic ocean 
flows between them. He that can drain that ocean, and shove 
the two shores together, so as to make them aptly coincide, and 
meet each other in every part, can unite them again. But this 
is a work for Omnipotence, and nothing less than Omnipotence 
can heal the breach between us. This dispensation is evidently 
a scourge to England ; — ^but is it a blessing to America ? Time 
may prove it one, but at present it does not seem to wear 
an aspect favourable to their privileges, either civil or reHgious. 
I cannot doubt the truth of Dr. W.'s assertion ; but the I^Vench 
who pay but little regard to treaties that clash with their con- 
venience, without a treaty, and even in direct contradiction 
to verbal engagements, can easily pretend a claim to a country 
which they have both bled and paid for ; and if the validity of 
that claim be disputed, behold an army ready landed, and well- 
appointed, and in possession of some of the most fruitful pro- 
vinces, prepared to prove it. A scoiurge is a scourge at one end 
only. A bundle of thunderbolts, such as you have seen in the 
talons of Jupiter's eagle, is at both ends equally tremendous, 
and can inffict a judgement upon the West, at the same moment 
that it seems to intend only the chastisement of the East. 

In my last letter, in wluch I desired your opinion of MtDA, 
whether its poetical merits might not atone for its philosophical 
defects, I begged the favour of Mrs. Newton to get the silk 
knitting dyed black. Mrs. Unwin will take care of the hams, 
but the pig is not likely to bequeath them yet : she is sony 
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that Mrs. Newton lias bespoke them, haying one in cure for 
her at this time. Is very much disappointed that she cannot 
procure a goose, but has a couple of very fine fowls, which wait 
your orders, and will be sent at whatever time you shall appoint. 
She will be glad of a loaf of sugar, the grocer to be paid at the 
inn. 

I should haye sent you a longer letter, but a visitor who is 
more tedious than entertaining has rather disconcerted me, and 
exhausted my spirits. "Your humble servant. Sir — I hope 
I see you well. — I thank you. Madam, but indifferent. I have 
had a violent colic, which providentially took a turn down- 
wards, or I think I must have died. Seven or eight times 
in a night. Madam. My neighbour Banister has the same dis- 
order, and is remarkably costive, so that I verily fear for his 
life. Yes truly, I think the poor man cannot get over it." 
This is a small specimen — how should you like the whole ? I 
can find you a sheet full of the like whenever you please, 
taken faithfully from his hps. 

Our joint love attends you both. We rejoice to hear that 
Mrs. Newton is better. Yours, my dear sir, W. C. 

TO THE EEY. WILLIAM TTITWIN. 

MT DEAR FRIEND, Jan. 5, 1782. 

Did I allow myself to plead the common excuse of idle cor- 
respondents, and esteem it a sufficient reason for not writing, 
that I have nothing to write about, I certainly should not write 
now. But I have so often found, on similar occasions, when 
a great penury of matter has seemed to threaten me with an 
utter impossibility of hatching a letter, that nothing is neces- 
sary but to put pen to paper, and go on, in order to conquer 
all difficulties, — ^that, availing myself of past experience, I now 
begin with a most assured persuasion, that sooner or later, one 
idea naturally suggesting another, I shall come to a most pros- 
perous conclusion. 

In the last Review, I mean in the last but one, I saw John- 
son's critique upon Prior and Pope. I am bound to acquiesce 
in his opinion of the latter, because it has always been my own. 
I could never agree with those who preferred him to Dryden ; 
nor with others, (I have known such, and persons of taste and 
discernment too,) who could not allow him to be a poet at all. 
He was certainly a mechanical maker of veraea^ and vcl ^^^t^ 
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line he ever wrote, we Bee indubitable marks of the most inde- 
fatigable industry and labour. Writers who find it necessary 
to make such strenuous and painM exertions, are generally 
as phlegmatic as they are correct ; but Pope was, in this re- 
spect, exempted from the common lot of authors of that class. 
With the unwearied application of a plodding Flemish painter, 
who draws a shrimp with the most minute exactness, he had 
all the genius of one of the first masters. Never, I beUeve, 
were such talents and such drudgery united. But I admire 
Dryden most, who has succeeded by mere dint of genius, and 
in spite of a laziness and carelessness almost peculiar to him- 
self. His faults are numberless, but so are his beauties. His 
faults are those of a great man, and his beauties are such, (at 
least sometimes,) as Pope with all his touching and retouch- 
ing could never equal. So far, therefore, I have no quarrel 
with Johnson. But I cannot subscribe to what he says of Prior. 
In the first place, though my memory may fail me, I do not 
recollect that he takes any notice of Ins Solomon; in my mind 
the best poem, whether we consider the subject of it, or the 
execution, that he ever wrote. In the next place, he condemns 
him for introducing Venus and Cupid into his love-verses, and 
concludes it impossible his passion could be sincere, because 
when he would express it he has recourse to fables. But when 
Prior wrote, those deities were not so obsolete as now. His 
contemporary writers, and some that succeeded him, did not 
think them beneath their notice. Tibullus, in reality, disbe- 
lieved their existence as much as we do ; yet Tibullus is allowed 
to be the prince of all poetical inamoratos, though he mentions 
them in almost every page. There is a fashion in these things 
which the Doctor seems to have forgotten. But what shall 
we say of his old fusty-rusty remarks upon Henry and 
Emma ? I agree with him, that morally considered both the 
knight and his lady are bad characters, and that each exhibits 
an example which ought not to be followed. The man dis- 
sembles in a way that would have justified the woman had she 
renounced him ; and the woman resolves to follow him at 
the expense of delicacy, propriety, and even modesty itself. 
But when the critic calls it a dull dialogue, who but a critic 
will believe him ? There are few readers of poetry of either 
sex, in this country, who cannot remember how that enchant- 
ing piece has bewitched them, who do not know, that instead 
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of finding it tedious, they have been so delighted with the 
romantic torn of it, as to have overlooked all its defects, and to 
have given it a consecrated place in their memories, without 
ever feeling it a burthen. 1 wonder almost that, as the Bac- 
chanals served Orpheus, the boys and girls do not tear this 
husky, dry commentator limb from hmb, in resentment of 
such an injury done to their darUng poet. I admire Johnson 
as a man of great erudition and sense ; but when he sets him- 
self up for a judge of writers upon the subject of love, a pas- 
sion which I suppose he never felt in his life, he might as 
well think himself qualified to pronounce upon a treatise on 
horsemanship, or the art of fortification. 

The next packet I receive will bring me, I imagine, the last 
proof sheet of my volume, which will consist of about three 
hundred and fifty pages honestly printed. My pubHc entree 
therefore is not far distant. 

Had we known that the last cheeses were naught, we would 
not have sent you these. Your mother has however enquired 
for and found a better dairy, which she means shall furnish you 
with cheese another year. Your's, W. C. 

TO THE BEY. JOHN NEWTON. 
MT DBAR FRIEND, Jan. 13, 1782. 

Havino just read yours, I begin to answer it; the basket 
presenting me with a fair opportunity to save a frank, and my 
time being entirely at my own disposal, which possibly may not 
be the case to-morrow. As to Johnson, he sometimes pro- 
mises fair, and proceeds with tolerable dispatch, so that I begin 
to flatter myself with the hope of a speedy pubheation; then 
comes an interval of three weeks perhaps, and nothing done. 
It is a fortnight this day since I returned his last packet, 
and though one more cover may contain all that is yet be- 
hind, I know not but another week at least may elapse before 
he sends it. Then we are to begin again, and the whole is to 
undergo a second revisal, which, if it proceeds as slowly as the 
first, will cost another year. In the meanwhile, having some, 
though not the keenest, feelings of an author, I am not always 
very well pleased. I suspect that he gives a preference to 
others who engaged him not so early as myself, and that my 
distance from the spot is used to my disadvantage. But having 
other and much weightier cares and concerns to carrj^l^^^- 
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Bendy discharge my shoulders of this, and am hut litde incom- 
bered by it. If it should fall in your way to ask him what he 
intends, or whether he does not think that we are in some 
danger of losing the season, considering how much remains to 
be done, I shall be obliged to you for putting the question to 
him. 

Your answer respecting ^tnais quite satisfiGLctory, and gives 
me much pleasure. I hate altering, though I neyer refuse the 
task when propriety seems to enjoin it ; and an alteration in this 
instance, if I am not mistaken, would have been singularly dif- 
ficult. Indeed, when a piece has been finished two or three 
years, and an author finds occasion to amend, or make an ad- 
dition to it, it is not easy to fall upon the very vein from which 
he drew his ideas in Uie first instance ; but either a dijOfercnt 
turn of thought, or expression, will betray the patch, and con- 
vince a reader of discernment that it has been cobbled and 
vamped. 

I believe I did not thank you for your anecdotes, either 
foreign or domestic, in my last, therefore I do it now ; and 
still feel myself, as I did at the time, truly obliged to you for 
them. More is to be learned from one matter of fact than 
from a thousand speculations. But, alas! what course can 
government take ? I have heard (for I never made the experi- 
ment) that if a man grasp a red hot iron with his naked hand, 
it will stick to him, so that he cannot presently disengage him- 
self from it. Such are the colonies in the hands of adnunistra- 
tion. While they hold them they bum their fingers, and yet 
they must not quit them. I know not whether your sentiments 
and mine upon this part of the subject exactly coincide, but 
you will know, when you understand what mine are. It ap- 
pears to me, that the King is bound, both by the duty he owes 
to himself and to his people, to consider himself with respect 
to every inch of his territories, as a trustee deriving his in- 
terest in them from God, and invested with them by divine 
authority for the benefit of his subjects. As he may not sell 
them or waste them, so he may not resign them to an enemy, 
or transfer his right to govern them to any, not even to them- 
selves so long as it is possible for him to keep it. If he does, he 
betrays at once his own interest, and that of his other domi- 
nions. It may be said, suppose Providence has ordained that 
thej shall be wrested from him, how then? I answer, that 
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cannot appear to be the case, till Gk>d's purpose is actually 
accomplished ; and in the mean time the most probable pros- 
pect of such an eyent does not release him from his obligation 
to hold them to the last moment, for as much as a'dyerse ap- 
pearances are no infallible indication of God's designs, but may 
give place to more comfortable symptoms, when we least ex- 
pect it. Viewing the thing in this Hght, if I sat on his 
Majesty's throne, I should be as obstinate as he ; because if I 
quitted the contest, while I had any means left of carrying it 
on, I should never know that I had not relinquished what I 
might have retained, or be able to render a satisfactory answer 
to the doubts and enquiries of my own conscience. 

I am rather pleased that you have adopted other sentiments 
respecting our intended present to the critical Doctor. I 
allow him to be a man of gigantic talents, and most profound 
learning, nor have any doubts about the universality of his 
knowle(ige. But by what I have seen of his animadversions 
on the poets, I feel myself much disposed to question, in 
many instances, either his candour or his taste. He finds 
fault too often, like a man that, having sought it venr indus- 
triously, is at last obliged to stick it upon a pin's point, and 
look at it through a microscope; and I am sure I could easily 
convict him of having denied many beauties, and overlooked 
more. Whether his judgement be in itself defective, or whether 
it be warped by coUateral considerations, a writer upon such 
subjects as I have chosen would probably find but Httle mercy 
at his hands. 

We are truly sorry to hear you speak so doubtfully of your 
journey hither, and hope a substitute will be found : are thank- 
ful for a sight of your new convert's letter, and hope it will 
prove the harbinger of many yet unborn. The sugar has 
arrived safe, and Mrs. Unwin thanks Mrs. Newton for her care 
of- it. Poor Peggy I one would have hoped she might have 
been safe from such a rencontre in an hospital. We are glad 
however that she is better. Be pleased to remember us to 
Sally. 

Mr. Scott will be upon the road to-morrow. Our love to 
you both, and to the young Euphrosyne ; the old lady of that 
name being long since dead, if she pleases she shaU fill her 
vacant office, and be my Muse hereafter. 

Your's, my dear ^\t^ '^ »^* 
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to the bey. william thstwis. 

Mr DEAR WILLIAM, Juil. 17, 1782. 

I AM glad we agree in our opinion of King Critic^ and the writers 
on whom he has hestowed his animadyersions. It is a matter 
of indifference to me whether I think with the world at large 
or not, hut I wish my friends to he of my mind. The same 
work will wear a different appearance in the eyes of the same 
man, according to the different views with which he reads it ; 
if merely for hia amusement, his candour heing in less danger 
of a twist from interest or prejudice, he is pleased with what 
is really pleasing, and is not oyer curious to discover a hlem- 
ish, hecause the exercise of a minute exactness is not consist- 
ent with his purpose. But if he once hecomes a critic hy 
trade, the case is altered. He must then at any rate estah* 
lish, if he can, an opinion in every mind, of his tmcommon 
discernment, and his exquisite taste. This great end he can 
never accompHsh hy thinking in the track that has heen heaten 
under the hoof of pubUc judgement. He must endeavour to 
convince the world, that their favourite authors have more 
faults than they are aware of, and such as they have never sus- 
pected. Having marked out a writer universally esteemed, 
whom he finds it for that very reason convenient to depreciate 
and traduce, he will overlook some of his beauties, he will 
faintly praise others, and in such a manner as to msdce thou- 
sands, more modest, though quite as judicious as himself, 
question whether they are beauties at all. Can there be a 
stronger illustration of all that I have said, than the severity 
of Johnson's remarks upon Prior, I might have said the injus- 
tice ? His reputation as an author who, with much labour in- 
deed, but with admirable success, has embellished all his poems 
with the most charming ease, stood unshaken till Johnson 
thrust his head against it. And how does he attack him in 
this his principal fort ? I can recollect his very words, but 
I am much mistaken indeed if my memory fails me with re- 
spect to the purport of them. " His words," he says, " ap- 
pear to be forced into their proper places ; there indeed we 
find them, but find likewise that their arrangement has been 
the effect of constraint, and that without violence they would 
certainly have stood in a different order." By your leave, 
most learned Doctor, this is the most disingenuous remark 
I ever met with, and'wox)!^ 'Wj^ cwxift mth a better grace from 
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Curl or Dennis. Every man conyersant with verse-writing 
knows, and knows by pamfdl experience, that the familiar style 
is of all styles the most difficult to succeed in. To make verse 
speak the language of prose, without being prosaic, — ^to mar- 
shal the words of it in such an order as they might naturally 
take in falling from the Hps of an extemporary speaker, yet 
without meanness, harmoniously, elegantly, and without seem- 
ing to displace a syllable for the sake of the rhyme, is one of 
the most arduous tasks a poet can undertake. He that could 
accompUsh this task was Prior; many have imitated his ex- 
cellence in this particular, but the best copies have fallen far 
short of the original. And now to tell us, after we and our fa- 
thers have admired him for it so long, that he is an easy writer 
indeed, but that his ease has an air of stiffness in it, in short, 
that hiB ease is not ease, but only something like it, what is it 
but a self-contradiction, an observation that grants what it is just 
going to deny, and denies what it has just granted, in the same 
sentence, and in the same breath ? But I have filled the great- 
est part of my sheet with a very iminteresting subject. I wiU 
only say, that as a nation we are not much indebted, in point of 
poetical credit, to this too sagacious and unmerciful judge ; 
and that for myself in particular, I have reason to rejoice that he 
entered upon and exhausted the labours of his office before 
mypoorvolume could possiblybecome an object of them. By 
the way, you cannot have a book at the time you mention ; I 
have lived a fortnight or more in expectation of the last sheet, 
which is not yet arrived. 

You have already famished John's memory with by far the 
greatest part of what a parent would wish to store it with. 
If all that is merely trivial, and all that has an immoral ten- 
dency, were expunged from our English poets, how would they 
shrink, and how would some of them completely vanish ! I 
beUeve there are some of Dry den's Fables which he would find 
very entertaining ; they are for the most part fine composi- 
tions, and not above lus apprehension ; but Dryden has writ- 
ten few things that are not blotted here and there with an 
unchaste allusion, so that you must pick his way for him, lest he 
should tread in the dirt. You did not mention Milton's Allegro 
and Penseroso, which I remember being so charmed with when 
I was a boy that I was never weary of them. There are 
even passages in the paradisiacal pai t of the PQx«.d^^ \>!^^^ 
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which he might study with advantage. And to teach him, as 
you can, to deliver some of the fine orations made in the Pan- 
daemonium, and those hetween Satan, Ithuriel, and Zephon, with 
emphasis, dignity, and propriety, might he of great use to him 
hereafter. The sooner the ear is formed, and the organs of 
speech are accustomed to the various inflections of the voice, 
which the rehearsal of those passages demands, the better. 
I should think too, that Thomson's Seasons might afford him 
some useful lessons. At least they would have a tendency to 
give his mind an observing and a philosophical turn. I do not 
forget that he is but a child. But I remember that he is a child 
favoured with talents superior to his years. We were much 
pleased with his remarks on your almsgiving, and doubt not but 
it will be verified with respect to the two guineas you sent us, 
which have made four Chnstian people happy. Ships I have 
none, nor have touched a pencil these three years ; if ever I 
take it up again, which I rather suspect I shall not (the em- 
ployment requiring stronger eyes than mine), it shall be at 
Jolm's service. 

Yours, my dear Mend, W. C. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, Jan. 31, 1782. 

HAVTNa thanked you for a barrel of very fine oysters, I should 
have nothing more to say, if I did not determine to say every 
thing that may happen to occur. The political world affords 
us no very agreeable subjects at present, nor am I suflSciently 
conversant with it, to do justice to so magnificent a theme, u 
it did. A man that lives as I do, whose chief occupation, at 
this season of the year, is to walk ten times in a day jfrom the 
fire-side to his cucumber frame and back again, cannot show 
his wisdom more, if he has any wisdom to show, than by leav- 
ing the mysteries of government to the management of per- 
sons, in point of situation and information, much better quah- 
fied for the business. Suppose not, however, that I am per- 
fectly an unconcerned spectator, or that I take no interest at 
all in the affairs of my country ; far from it — I read the news 
— I see that things go wrong in every quarter. I meet, now 
and then, with an account of some disaster that seems to be 
the indisputable progeny of treachery, cowardice, or a spirit 
of faction ; I recollect that in those happier days, when you 
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and I could spend onr evening in enumerating victories and 
acqnisitionB that seemed to follow each other in a continued 
series, there was some pleasure in hearing a politician ; and a 
man might talk away upon so entertaining a suhject, without 
danger of becoming tiresome to others, or mcurring weariness 
himself. When poor Bob White brought me the news of Bos- 
cawen's success o£f the coast of Portugal, how did I leap for 
joy! When Hawke demolished Conflans, I was still more 
transported. But nothing could express my rapture, when 
Wolfe made the conquest of Quebec. I am not, therefore, I 
suppose destitute of true patriotism, but the course of pubUc 
events has, of late, afforded me no opportunity to exert it. 1 
cannot rejoice, because I see no reason, and I will not murmur, 
because for that I can find no good one. And let me add, he 
that has seen both sides of fif^, has lived to Httle purpose, if 
he has not other views of the world than he had when he 
was much younger. He finds, if he reflects at all, that it will 
be to the end, what it has been from the beginning, a shifting, 
uncertain, fluctuating scene ; that nations, as well as indivi- 
duals, have their seasons of infancy, youUi, and age. If he 
be an Englishman, he will observe diat ours, in particular, is 
affected with every symptom of decay, and is dready sunk 
into a state of decrepitude. I am reading Mrs. M'Aulay's 
History. I am not quite such a superannuated simpleton, as to 
suppose that mankind were wiser or much better, when I was 
young, than they are now. But I may venture to assert, without 
exposing myself to the charge of dotage, that the men whose 
integrity^ courage, and wisdom, broke the bands of tyranny, 
established our constitution upon its true basis, and gave a 
people, overwhelmed with the scorn of all countries, an oppor- 
tumty to emerge into a state of the highest respect and esti- 
mation, make a better figure in history than any of the present 
day are likely to do, when their pretty harangues are forgotten, 
and nothing shall survive but Uie remembrance of the views 
and motives with which they made them. 

My dear Mend, I have written at random, in every sense, 
neither knowing what sentiments I should broach, when I 
began, nor wheUier they would accord with yours. Excuse a 
rustic, if he errs on such a subject, and beheve me sincerely 
yours, W^. COWPER. 

8. 0. — 2. D n 
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TO 1£B. JOHlfSOKy BOOKSELLEB. 

SIR, JaiL 31, 1782. 

You will find your two queries satisfied by the correction of 
the press. 

P. 338. Though perhaps the exactest rhymes may not be 
required in these lighter pieces, I yet choose to be as regular 
in this particular as I can, I have therefore displaced half a 
stanza, for the sake of introducing better. You will observe 
that I have made some other corrections, which though they 
be for the most part but a letter or a stop, were yet sucli as 
were very necessary either with regard to the expression or the 
sense. I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, W**. COWPEE. 

TO THE EEV. JOBOf NEWTOIT. 

MT DEAR FRIEND, Feb. 2, 1782. 

Though I value your correspondence highly on its own ac- 
count, 1 certainly value it the more in consideration of the many 
difficulties under which you carry it on. Having so many 
other engagements, and engagements so much more worthy of 
your attention, I ought to esteem it, as 1 do, a singular proof 
of your friendship, that you so often make an opportunity to 
bestow a letter upon me : and this, not only because mine, 
which I write in a state of mind not very favourable to religious 
contemplations, are never worth your reading, but especially 
because, while you consult my gratification and endeavour to 
amuse my melancholy, your thoughts are forced out of the 
only channel in which they delight to flow, and constrained 
into another so different and so Httle interesting to a mind 
like yours, that but for me, and for my sake, they would 
perhaps never visit it. Though I should be glad therefore 
to hear from you every week, I do not complain that I enjoy 
that privilege but once in a fortnight, but am rather happy to 
be indulged in it so often. 

I thank you for the jog you gave Johnson's elbow ; commu- 
nicated from him to the printer it has produced me two more 
sheets, and two more will bring the business, I suppose, to » 
conclusion. I sometimes feel such a perfect indifference with 
respect to the pubhc opinion of my book, that I am ready to 
flatter myself no censure of reviewers, or other critical i«i- 
ders, would occasion me the smallest disturbance. But not 
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3eling myself oonstudly poMewed of this desirable apathy, 
am sometimes apt to suspect, that it is not altogether sincere, 
r at least that I may lose it just in the moment when I may 
appen most to want it. Be it however as it may, I am 
till persuaded that it is not in their power to mortify me 
luch. I haye intended well, and performed to the best of my 
bility; — so far was right, and this is a boast of which they 
annot rob me. If they condemn my poetry, I must even say 
dth Cervantes, " Let them do better if mey can !" — ^if my 
octrine, they judge that which they do not understand ; I 
hall except to the jurisdiction of the court, and plead. Coram 
4m judice. Even Horace could say, he should neither be 
lie plumper for the praise, nor the leaner for the condemnation 
f Ms readera; and it will prove me wanting to myself indeed, 
% supported by so many sublimier considerations than he was 
master of, I cannot sit loose to popularity, which, like the 
rind, bloweth where it listeth, and is equally out of our com- 
land. If you, and two or three more such as you, say, well 
one ! it ought to give me more contentment than if I could 
am Churclull's laurels, and by the same means. 

Mr. Raban has spent an hour with us since he received 
our last, but did not mention it. We are not of his privy 
ouncU. He knows our sentiments upon some subjects too 
rell to favour us with a very intimate place in his confidence. 
[e is civil, indeed at least not intentionally otherwise, and this 
I all we can say of him. Some people in our circumstances 
^ould hardly say so much. As soon as he is seated, he 
tratches out his legs at their full length, crosses his feet, 
>lds his arms, reclines his head upon his shoulder, yawns 
requently, seems not unwilling to hear and to be entertained, 
at never opens a subject himself, or assists the conversation 
dth any remarks. Tins is not always pleasing. 

:ic If: ♦ ♦ 4c 

George Mayne, whom I suppose you remember, a farmer 
hat lived on the beautiful side of a hill in Weston parish, 
ied last week. If you recollect the man, you recollect too 
hat he made it his principal glory to believe that he and his 
wo mastiffs would come to one and the same conclusion, and 
hat no part of either would sm^ve the grave. Mr. Page 
ittended him, preached his funeral sermon, and informed the 
argest congregation ever seen at Weston that \i<& ^^\s%^;s\^^ 

T> li 7. 
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him. I cannot learn however that any competent judge of the 
matter has given the tale a moment's credit, or that any better 
proof of this wonder has been produced, than that poor 
George desired to be buried in his pew, to make some amends 
I suppose for having never visited it while he lived. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Yours, my dear sir, W. C, 

[Parts of this letter have perished.] 

TO THE BET. "WILLIAM rNWrN", 

MY DEAR FRIEND, Feb. 9, 1782. 

I THANK you for Mr. Lowth's verses. They are so good, 
that had I been present when he spoke them, I should have 
trembled for the boy, lest the man should disappoint the hopes 
such early genius had given birth to. It is not common to see 
so hvely a fancy so correctly managed, and so free from irre- 
gular exuberances, at so unexperienced an age ; fruitful, yet 
not wanton, and gay without being tawdry. When school- 
boys write verse, if they have any fire at all, it generally 
spends itself in flashes, and transient sparks, which may in- 
deed suggest an expectation of something better hereafter, but 
deserve not to be much commended for any real merit of their 
own. Their wit is generally forced and false, and their sub- 
Hmity, if they affect any, bombast. I remember well when it 
was thus with me, and when a turgid, noisy, unmeaning speech 
in a tragedy, which I should now laugh at, afforded me rap- 
tures, and filled me with wonder. It is not in general till 
reading and observation have settled the taste, that we can 
give the prize to the best writing, in preference to the worst. 
Much less are we able to execute what is good ourselves. But 
Lowth seems to have stepped into excellence at once, and to 
have gained by intuition, what we httle folks are happy, if we 
can learn at last, after much labour of our own, and instruc- 
tion of others. The compliments he pays to the memory of 
King Charles, he would probably now retract, though he be a 
Bishop, and his Majesty's zeal for episcopacy was one of the 
causes of his ruin. Ad. age or two must pass, before some 
characters can be properly understood. The spirit of party 
employs itself in veiling their faults, and ascribing to them 
virtues which they never possessed. See Charles's hce 
drawn by Clarendon, «iXid it is a handsome portrait. See it 
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more justly exhibited by Mrs. Macaulay, and it is deformed to 
a degree that shocks us. Every feature expresses cunning, 
employing itself in the attainment of tyranny and dissimu- 
lation, pretending itself an advocate for truth. 

I have a piece of secret history to communicate which I 
would have imparted sooner, but that I thought it possible there 
might be no occasion to mention it at all. When persons for 
whom I have felt a Mendship, disappoint and mortify me by 
their conduct, or act unjustly towards me, though I no longer 
esteem them friends, I still feel that tenderness for their cha- 
racter that I would conceal the blemish if I could. But in 
making knovm the following anecdote to you, I run no risk of a , 
publication, assured that s^en I have once enjoined you se- 
crecy, you will observe it. 

My letters have already apprized you of that close and in- 
timate connexion that took place between the lady you visited 
in Queen Ann Street, and us. Nothing could be more pro- 
mising, -though sudden in the commencement. She treated us 
with as much unreservedness of communication, as if we had 
been bom in the same house, and educated together. At her 
departure, she herself proposed a correspondence, and because 
writing does not agree with your mother, proposed a cor- 
respondence with me. This sort of intercourse had not 
been long maintained, before I discovered, by some sHght 
intunations of it, that she had conceived displeasure at some- 
what I had written, though I cannot now recollect it : con- 
scious of none but the most upright inoffensive intentions, I 
yet apologised for the passage in question, and the flaw was 
healed again. Our correspondence after this proceeded smoothly 
for a considerable time, but at length having had repeated occa- 
sion to observe that she expressed a sort of romantic idea of 
our merits, and built such expectations of fehcity upon our 
friendship, as we were sure that nothing human could possibly 
answer, I wrote to remind her that we were mortal, to recom- 
mend it to her not to think more highly of us than the subject 
would warrant, and intimating that when we e^ibeUish a crea- 
ture with colours taken from our ovm fancy, and so adorned, 
admire and praise it beyond its real merits, we make it an 
idol, and have nothing to expect in the end, but that it will 
deceive oux hopes, and that we shall derive nothing from it but 
a painful conviction of our error. Yowx m.o\k^T V<^»£^ tsl^ 
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read the letter, she read it herself, and honoured it with hei 
warm approhation. But it gave mortal offence ; it receired 
indeed an answer, but such an one as I could by no means re- 
ply to; and there ended (for it was impossible it should 
ever be renewed) a Mendship that bid fair to be lasting ; being 
formed with a woman whose seeming stabihty of temper, whose 
knowledge of the world, and great experience of its folly, 
but above all, whose sense of rel^ion, and seriousness of mind, 
(for with all that gaiety, she is a great thinker,) induced us both« 
in spite of that cautious reserve that marks our characters, to 
trust her, to love and value her, and to open our hearts for her 
reception. It may be necessary to add, that by her own desbre 
I wrote to her under the assumed relation of a brother, and 
she to me as my sister. — Ceufumus in (mras, 

I thank you for the search you have made after my intended 
motto, but I no longer need it. I have left myself no room for 
politics, that subject therefore must be postponed to a fdtare 
letter. Our love is always with yourself and family. We 
have recovered from the concern we suffered on account of the 
fracas above mentioned, though for some days it made us un- 
happy. Not knowing but that she might possibly become sen- 
sible in a few days that she had acted hastily and unrea- 
sonably, and renew the correspondence herself, I could not in 
justice apprize you of this quarrel sooner, but some weeks hav- 
ing passed without any proposals of accommodation, I am noir 
persuaded that none are intended, and in justice to yon am 
obliged to caution you against a repetition of your visit. 

Yours, my dear friend, W. C. 

TO THE EEV. SOWS ITEWTOIf. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, Fcb. 16, 1782. 

Lest the grumbling strain of my last should have an effect 
upon you which I did not intend, and occasion you another 
journey to Johnson's in order that you might inspire him 
with a little more alacrity in his work, I now write to inform 
you that he has, for the present at least, silenced all my com- 
plaints, by sending me file whole book except the two last 
sheets, which he gives me reason to expect to-morrow. When 
I have returned the parcel, which I mean to do by the diligence 
on Monday, this tedious business, so far as I am concerned in 
it, will be over *, notli^^ moit^ ^^r^ \ki&TL be requisite but to 
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keep the press going till the number he designs are printed, 
which I suppose will demand no great length of time, as I have 
heard that the expedition with which they can work off a book, 
when the press is once set, is wonderful. 

Caraccioli says — "There is something very bevritching in 
authorship, and that he who has once vmtten will vmte again." 
It may be so — I can subscribe to the former part of his asser- 
tion &^m my own experience, having never found an amuse- 
ment, among the many I have been obliged to have recourse 
to, that so well answered the purpose for which I used it. The 
quieting and composing effect of it was such, and so totally 
fd)sorbed have I sometimes been in my rhyming occupation, that 
neither the past nor the future, (those themes which to me are 
so fruitful in regret at other times,) had any longer a share in 
my contemplation. For this reason I wish, and have often 
wished siuce the fit left me, that it would seize me again ; 
but hitherto I have wished it in vain. I see no want of sub- 
jects, but I feel a total disability to discuss them. Whether it 
is thus with other writers, or not, I am ignorant, but I should 
suppose my case in this respect a little peculiar. The vo- 
luminous writers at least, whose vein of fancy seems always 
to have been rich in proportion to their occasions, cannot have 
been so unlike, and so unequal tO themselves. There is this 
difference between my poetship and the generality of theniy — 
they have been ignorant how much they have stood indebted 
to an Almighty power, for the exercise of those talents they 
have supposed their own ; whereas I know, and know most 
perfectly, and am perhaps to be taught it to the last, that my 
power to think, whatever it be, and consequently my power to 
compose, is, as much as my outward form, afforded to me by 
the same hand that makes me in any respect to differ from a 
brute. This lesson if not constantly inculcated might perhaps 
be forgotten, or at least too slightly remembered, — an evil of 
which I am in no danger ; for if all that ancient mytholo- 
gists have invented of a forked hill, a fountain, a god of -verse, 
and his verse inspiring — catera desunt, W. C. 

[Part of this letter has been torn off.] 

TO THE BET. WILLIAM TTSWIS. 
MT DEAR FRIEND, Feb. 24, 1782. 

Ir I should receive a letter from you to-moiTo^» ^qq^^sssm^ 
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Btill remember that I am not in your debt, haying jjaid you hf 
anticipation. — Knowing that you take an interest in my ipab- 
lication, and that you have waited for it with some impatience 
I write to inform you that, if it is possible for a printer to be 
punctual, I shall come forth on the first of March. I have or- 
dered two copies to Stock ; one for Mr. John Unwin. — It is 
possible after all, that my book may come forth without a 
Preface. Mr. Newton has written, (he could indeed write no 
other,) a very sensible as well as a very ftiendly one; and it is 
printed. But the bookseller, who knows hun well, and esteenm 
him highly, is anxious to have it cancelled, and with my con- 
sent first obtained, has offered to negotiate that matter with 
the author. He judges, that, though it would serve to re- 
commend the volume to the religious, it would disgust the pro- 
fane, and that there is in reality no need of any Preface at all. 
I have found Johnson a very judicious man on other occasions, 
and am therefore willing that he should determine for me upon 
this. 

Having imparted to you an account of the fracas between 
us and Lady Austen, it is necessary that you should be made 
acquainted with every event that bears any relation to that inci- 
dent. The day before yesterday she sent me, by her brother- 
in-law, Mr. Jones, three pair of worked ruffles, with advice that 
I should soon receive a fourth. I knew they were begun before 
we quarrelled. I begged Mr. Jones to tell her when he wrote 
next, how much I thought myself obliged, and gave him to un- 
derstand that I should make her a very inadequate, though the 
only return in my power, by laying my volume at her feet. 
This likewise she had previous reason given to expect. Thus 
stands the affair at present ; whether any thing in the shape of 
a reconciliation is to take place hereafter, I know not ; but this 
I know, that when an amicable freedom of intercourse, and 
that unreserved confidence which belongs only to true friend- 
ship, has been once unrooted, plant it again with what care you 
may, it is very difficult, if not impossible to make it grow. 
The fear of giving offence to a temper too apt to take it, is 
unfavourable to that comfort we propose to ourselves even in 
our ordinary connexions, but absolutely incompatible with the 
pleasures of real friendship. She is to spend the summer in 
our neighbourhood. Lady Peterborough and Miss Mordaunt are 
to be of the party *, the former a dissipated woman of fashion, 
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and the latter a haughty heauty. Retirement is our passion 
and our delight ; it is in still Ufe alone we look for that mea- 
sure of happmess we can rationally expect below. \\^hat have 
we to do therefore with characters like these ? shall we go to 
the dancing school again ? shall we cast off the simplicity of our 
plain and artless demeanour, to learn, and not in a youthful day 
neither, the manners of those whose manners at the best are 
their only recommendation, and yet can in reaUty recommend 
them to none, but to people like themselves? This would be folly 
which nothing but necessity could excuse, and in our case no 
such necessity can possibly obtain. We will not go into the 
world, and if the world would come to us, we must give it the 
French answer — Monsieur et Madame ne sont pas visibles. 

There are but few persons to whom I present my book. 
The Lord Chancellor is one. I enclose in a packet I send by 
this post to Johnson a letter to his Lordship which will ac- 
company the Tolume ; and to you I enclose a copy of it, be- 
cause I know you will have a friendly curiosity to see it. An 
author is an important character. Whateycr his merits may 
be, the mere circumstance of authorship warrants his approach 
to persons, whom otherwise perhaps he could hardly address 
wimout being deemed impertinent. He can do me no good. 
If I should happen to do him a Uttle, I shall be a greater man 
than he. I have ordered a copy likewise to Mr. Robert Smith. 

Lord Sandwich has been hard run, but I consider tlie push 
that has been made to displace him as the effort of a faction, 
rather than as the struggle of true patriotism convinced of his 
delinquency, and desirous to sacrifice him to the interests of the 
country. Without pubUc virtue public prosperity cannot be 
long Hved, and where must we look for it ? It seems indeed 
to have a share in the motives that animate one or two of the 
popular party ; but grant them sincere, which is a very chari- 
table concession, the rest are evidently naught, and tlic quan- 
tity of salt is too small to season the mass. 

1 hope John continues to be pleased, and to give pleasure. 
If he loves instruction, he has a tutor who can give him plenti- 
fully of what he loves ; and with his natural abihtics his pro- 
gress must be such as you would wish. Yours, W. (J. 

TO THE BEy. JOHN NEWTON. 
MT DBAJl FRIEND, 1Bf^SO&»X^ A*V^*^* 

It 28 not possible for me, as it used to be, lo wiaw^x ^^xis^^a:! ^ 
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letter by the return of the post. It goes out before it comes iir. 
A new and very inconvenient regulation. I am now obliged 
to get all my despatches ready by nine ^r ten in the morning. 
Methinks I express myself like a secretary of state. 

I enclose Johnson's upon the subject of the Freiace, and 
would send you my reply to it, if I had kept a copy. This 
however was the purport of it.' That Mr. Bates, whom I 
described as you described him to me, had made a similar 
objection, but that being willing to hope, that two or three 
pages of sensible matter, well expressed, might possibly go 
down, though of a religious cast, I was resolved to beUeve 
him mistaken, and to pay no regard to it. That his judgement 
however, who by his occupation is boimd to understand what 
will promote the sale of a book, and what will hinder it, seemed 
to deserve more attention. That therefore, according to his 
own offer written on a small slip of paper now lost, I should 
be obHged to him if he would state his difficulties to you : add- 
ing, that I need not inform him, who is so well acquainted with 
you, that he would find you easy to be persuaded to sacrifice, if 
necessary, what you had written, to the interests of the book. 
I find he has had an interview with you upon the occasion, and 
your behaviour in it has verified my prediction. What course 
he determines upon I do not know, nor am I at all anxious 
about it. It is impossible for me however to be so insensible 
of your kindness in writing the Preface, as not to be desirous 
of defying all contingencies rather than entertain a wish to 
suppress it. It will do me honour in the eyes of those whose 
good opinion is indeed an honour, and if it hurts me in the es- 
timation of others, I cannot help it ; the fault is neither yours 
nor mine, but theirs. If a minister's is a more splendid cha- 
racter than a poet's, and I think nobody that understands 
their value can hesitate in deciding that question, then un- 
doubtedly the advantage of having our names united in the 
same volume is all on my side: — ^but to say truth, though I 
may find a transient amusement, I have no sincere pleasure in 
any thing. Sufficient care is taken by my nightly instructors 
that I shall not forget my whereabout. Reminded as I am con- 
tinually, and always knowing it to be true, that I am a 
foreigner to the system I inhabit, I cannot if I would deceive 
myself into an opinion that I have any real interest in any thing 
here. I know t\iat t\^ ^^T^\sA&\Q)\i ^Qxild be thought sufficient 
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evidence of frenzy were it produced before a jtiry under a com- 
mission of lunacy ; but it is not the less a fact, neither is it to 
me the least distressing part of it, that it is a fact of which I caa 
convince nobody, because though convinced myself, it is impos- 
sible I should produce any proof of it ; but let this pass — ^it will 
be known in due time. 

We thank you for the Fast-sermon. I had not read two 
pages before I exclaimed, — The man has read Expostulation ! 
But though there is a strong resemblance between the two 
pieces in point of matter, and sometimes the very samp expres- 
sions are to be met with, yet I soon recollected that, on such a 
theme, a striking coincidence of both might happen without a 
wonder. I doubt not that it is the production of an honest 
man, it carries with it an air of sincerity and zeal, that is not 
easily counterfeited. But though I can see no reason why 
kings should not sometimes hear of their faults, as well as 
other men, I think I see many good ones why they should not 
be reproved so publicly. It can hardly be done with that re- 
spect which is due to their office, on the part of the author, or 
■without encouraging a spirit of unmannerly censure in his 
readers. His majesty too perhaps might answer — "my own 
personal feelings and offences I am ready to confess ; but were 
I to follow your advice, and cashier the profligate from my 
service, where must I seek men of faith, and true Christian piety, 
qualified by nature and by education to succeed them f Busi- 
ness must be done, men of business alone can do it, and good 
men are rarely found under that description. When Nathan 
reproved David, he did not employ a herald, or accompany his 
charge with the sound of the trumpet ; nor can I tlunk the 
writer of this sermon quite justifiable in exposing the king's 
faults in the sight of the people. 

These two last posts our news has failed us. This has oc- 
casioned our hiring one, and has given us an opportunity to dis- 
cover that we can be famished at Olney with six Morning Chro- 
nicles in the week, for three shillings and three pence a quarter. 
We shall be obliged to you therefore if you vnll pay our 
London newsmonger, and tell him we have no further need of 
him. 

Daniel Raban has levelled and gravelled the market hill, and 
because water is scarce at Olney, has put the pari&li Ic^ Xk^a ^t-- 
pense of a town pump, and desig;ns, m otdiet XliajaX.^^Q^^'Kiis:^ \iS2N. 
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run their heads against it in the night, to crown it with a 
lamp. As the people here are not so rich as to he ahle to 
afford superfluities, this measure does not giye uniyersal satis- 
faction. I suhjoin the only verses I have written for some 
time, which however are not to he published. The pump 
stands opposite Banister's door. 

Let Banister now lend his aid 
To furnish shoes for the Baker, 

Who has put down a pump, with a lamp on its head, 
For the use of the said Shoe-maker. 

Many thanks for the tongues and the nuts : one of the latter 
is remarkably fine. The money shall be paid as directed. I en- 
close a list of my gifted readers, that you may not purchase for 
those to whom I intend a present. I shall send Lord Dart- 
mouth a card by the present post. We are as ever yours 
and Mrs. Newton's. WM. COWPER. 

My coach is full. Mr. Jones cannot have a place in it till 
next time. 

TO THE EEV. JOES ITEWTON. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, March 6, 1782. 

The tempting occasion of a basket directed to you, seldom 
fails to produce a letter ; not that I have any thing to say, but 
because I can say anything, therefore I seize the present op- 
portunity to address you. Some subject will be sure to pre- 
sent itself, and the first that offers shall be welcome. 

Is peace the nearer because our patriots have resolved that 
it is desirable ? Will the victory they have gained in the House 
of Commons be attended with any other consequences than the 
mortification of the King, the embarrassment of ministry, and 
perhaps Lord North's resignation ? Do they expect the same 
success on other occasions, and having once gained a majority, 

are they to be the majority for ever ? ^These are the questions 

we agitate by the fireside in an evening, without being able to 
come to any certain conclusion, partly I suppose because the 
subject is in itself uncertain, and partly because we are not fur- 
nished with the means of understanding it. I find the politics 
of times past far more intelligible than those of the present. 
Time has thrown light upon what was obscure, and decided what 
was ambiguous. The characters of great men, which are always 
mysterious while they live, are ascertained by the faithful histo- 
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: nuHb x a» !jk:. aid ^sooiieci nm. ixr t ?rmefs£ur. 3ft 
i htm thflH^B- '.r iicir -wvch na^ ^vmkt ~o jxrub Uftifit»L 
lil 'itoif^iinwr onnr ■■! mraaDu "o Jxre le^r «2rk%k 
diktagat and^igyd niMf'f ip Ji -tie UMcsamy it ^^nndlksti^ 
dHt ttobniir demld iHfiRBaBiiL xstdd liet ivne inanai rintt tn. 
die ffljwing tsmnir^ -x 'jKtr^« «aHMK& -wrmid osm 'ii» Junt^ 

tcntj . Hut hawfsrer 'amt twesL ,M!ffiniTiiiimiietu iuiL «i <ai»N 
tuIEjr due I sipoMft X i» affic jl ijn luw^ts ac :&tt mu^ 
Mi^&dmL TfianagPTnenc ai msks "iuan jmw jicun. E^^iul :^ :»i^ 
gacwoft of Tnaanirnit set liimi w!it^ PtrivTiiemK i;*vn»^ tsteot t>^ 
be ddwA fi ; la hiind; dun: a. ::^Taii]: iouil i« axmcstttsoL :»»! ^ 

beaUMiRtfll m itfmam^ md dsnaix. &w^ulk maauL ^bmL v^^nuttw 
that dKj Isie t^ HUE fiijuynnsac «if S&eetrr^ tsinr ^nnrs^ ;ti^ 
audi a ttwAf kmm^ as Q&v«r ^ail ftavv- ^aabni m tcvun^ili^i^ 
from tlHSL I aai nuleteed iar ail t&si «&u«r *o^ lus^vwtictu 

work I maaifm, I vaa wiOk to <&|ibT k wkile 1 Wnx^ ii ; 
in a twdremoixdi's tbae I dnlf Rflwaber afattoet ikhKui^ ^'^'^ 
the matter. 

I wrote to Lord Dartmouth to apfniie him of my iult'U^ksi 
present, and hare reccired a Terr affeccioaate and ^U^li^i^ «^4^ 
awer. But not baling leeeiTed the Tolume mv^U^ I ^m^^^hmi^ 
it ia not yet pabhah^ though the first of the uumth xniM 
the day fixed for the pabtication. 

No winter aince we knew Obaey haa kept u« wmv o\\«<^\y 
confined than the preaent ; either the waya havo Ihh^w »\^ Ui^l^ 
or the weather ao rough, that we have \WA. lowst^ ^^^^ ^^iJS<!^ 
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times escaped into the fields since last autumn. This does 
not suit Mrs. Unwin, to whom air and exercise, her only re- 
medies, are almost absolately necessary. Neither are my 
£reqaent calls into the garden altogether sufficient f(Nr me. 
Man, a changeable creature himself, seems to subsist best in a 
state of variety, as his proper element. A melancholy man at 
least is apt to grow sadly weary of the same walls and the 
same pal^ and to find that the same scene will suggest the 
same Noughts perpetually. 

Mrs. Unwin hopes the chickens will prove good, though 
not so fat as she generally makes them. She has sent the two 
guineas for the box, and I the layers and pinks I mentioned. 
When the bulbs are taken up at Michaelmas, Mrs. Newton 
shall receive a parcel of all the sorts. Though I have spoken 
of the utility of changes, we neither feel nor wish for any in 
our friendships, and consequently stand just where we did with 
respect to your whole self. Other Mends than you we have 
none, nor expect any. Yours, my dear Sir, 

WM. COWPER. 

The cocoa nuts were equally good, and one of the tongues 
proved a very fine one ; we have not dressed the other. 

TO THE EEV. WU^LIAM UmVIN. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, MSTCh 7, 1782. 

We have great pleasure in the contemplation of your Northern 
journey, as it promises us a sight of you and yours by the 
way, and are only sorry that Miss Shutdeworth cannot be of 
the party. A line to ascertain the hour when we may expect 
you, by the next preceding post, will be welcome. 

We are far from wishing a renewal of the connexion we 
have lately talked about. We did indeed find it in a certain 
way an agreeable one while that lady continued in the country, 
yet not altogether compatible with our favourite plan, with that 
silent retirement in which we have spent so many years, and 
in which we wish to spend what are yet before us. She is ex- 
ceedingly sensible, has great quickness of parts, and an uncom- 
mon fluency of expression, but her vivacity was sometimes too 
much for us ; occasionally perhaps it might refresh and re- 
vive us, but it more frequently exhausted us, neither your 
mother nor I being in that respect at ail a match for her. Bat 
after all, it does not entirely depend upon us, whether our 
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finmer intmiaey flhall take place again or not ; or rather whether 
we ahaU attempt to cultivate it, or give it over, as we are 
most inclined to do, in despair. I suspect a little hy her 
sending the raffles, and hy the terms in which she spoke of ut 
to yon, that some overtures on her part are to he looked for. 
Should this happen, however we may wish to he reserved^ 
we must not he rude $ hut I can answer for us hoth, that we 
shall enter into the connexion again with ereat reluctance, 
not hoping for any better i^iiit of it than it has already pro- 
duced, if you thought she fell short of the description I gave 
of her, I stiU think however that it was not a partial one, and 
that it did not make too favourable a representation of her 
character. You mttst have seen her to a (usadvantage ; a con- 
sciousness of a quarrel so recent, and in which she had ex- 
pressed herself with a warmth that she knew must have 
affironted and shocked us both, must unavoidably have produced 
its effect upon her behaviour, which though it could not be 
awkward, must have been in some degree unnatural, her at- 
tention being necessarily pretty much engrossed by a recollec- 
tion of what had passed between us. 1 would by no means 
have hazarded you into her company, if I had not been sure 
that she would treat you with poUteness, and almost per- 
suaded that she would soon see the unreasonableness of her 
conduct, and make a suitable apology. 

It is not much for my advantage, that the printer delays so 
long to gratify your expectation. It is a state of mind that is 
apt to tire and disconcert us; and there are but few pleasures 
that make us amends for the pain of repeated disappomtment. 
I take it for granted you have not received the volume, not 
having received it myself, nor indeed heard from ' Johnson, 
since he fixed the first of the month for its publication. 

What a medley are our public prints, hfdf the pa^e filled with 
the ruin of the country, and the other half filled with the vices 
and pleasures of it; — ^here an island taken, and there a new 
comedy ; — ^here an empire lost, and there an Italian opera, or 
the Duke of Gloucester's rout on a Sunday I 

"May it please your R. H.l I am an Englishman, and must 
stand or fall with the nation. Religion, its true Palladium, has 
been stolen away; and it is crumbling into dust. Sin ruins us, 
the sins of the great especially, and of their sins especially the 
Tiolation of the sabbath, because it is naturally productive of 
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all the rest. Is it fit that a Prince should make the sabbath a 
day of dissipation, and that not content with his own personal 
profanation of it, he should inyite all whose rank entities them 
to the honour of such distinction, to partake with him in his 
guilt? Are examples operative in proportion to the dignity of 
Siose who set them? Whose then more pernicious than your 
own in this flagrant instance of impiety ?- For shame. Sir f— ^ 
you wish well to your brother's arms, and would be glad to 
see the kingdom emerging again from her ruins, pay more 
respect to an ordinance that deserves the deepest ! I do not 

say pardon this short remonstance ; The concern T feel for 

my coim^ry, and the interest I have in its prosperity, give me 
a right to make it. I am, &c." 

Thus one might write to his Highness, and (I suppose) might 
be as profitably employed in whistiing the tune of an old ballad. 

Lord P had a rout too on the same day. — Is he the son 

of that P , who bought Punch for a hundred pounds, and 

having kept him a week, tore him limb from limb becuse he was 
sullen and would not speak ? — Probably he is. 

I have no copy of the Preface, nor do I know at present 
how Johnson and Mr. Newton have settled it. In the matter of 
it there was nothing offensively peculiar. But it was thought 
too pious. Yours, my dear friend, W. C. 

TO THE BEV. JOHN NEWTON. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, MOTCh 14, 1782. 

I CAN only repeat what I said some time since, that the world 
is grown more foolish and careless than it was when I had the 
honour of knowing it. Though your Preface was of a serious 
cast, it was yet free from every thing that might, with propriety, 
expose it to the charge of Methodism, being guilty of no offien- 
sive peculiarities, nor containing any of those obnoxious doc- 
trines at which the world is so apt to be angry, and which we must 
give her leave to be angry at, because we know she cannot help 
it. It asserted nothing more than every rational creature must 
admit to be true, — "that divine and earthly things can no 
longer stand in competition with each other, in the judgement of 
any man, than while he continues ignorant of their respective 
value : and that the moment the eyes are opened, the latter 
are always cheerfully relinquished for the sake of the former." 
Now I do most certamly remember the time when such a pro- 
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position as this would have been at least supportable, and 
when it would not have spoiled the market of any volume to 
which it had been prefixed ; er^o — ^the times are altered for 
the worse. 

I have reason to be very much satisfied with my publisher. 
He marked such lines as £d not please him, and as often I 
could, I paid all possible respect to his animadversions. You 
will accordingly fiid, at least if you recollect how they stood in 
the MS., that several passages are the better for having un- 
dergone his critical notice. Indeed I do not know where I could 
have found a bookseller who could have pointed out to me my 
defects with more discernment ; and as I find it is a fashion for 
modem bards to publish the names of the literati who have 
favoured their works with a revisal, would myself most wil- 
lingly have acknowledged my obligations to Johnson, and so I 
told him. I am to thank you likewise, and ought to have done 
it in the first place, for having recommended to me the sup- 
pression of some lines, which I am now more than ever con- 
vinced would at least have done me no honour. 

I was not unacquainted with Mr. Browne's extraordinary case, 
before you favoured me with his letter and his intended dedica- 
tion to the Queen, though I am obliged to you for a sight 
of those two curiosities, which I do not recollect to have 
ever seen till you sent them. I could, however, were it not a 
subject that would make us all melancholy, point out to you 
some essential differences between his state of mind and my 
own, which would prove mine to be by far the most deplorable 
of the two. I suppose no man would despair, if he did not ap- 
prehend something singular in the circumstances of his own 
story, something that discriminates it from that of every other 
man, and that induces despair as an inevitable consequence. 
You may encoimter his unhappy persuasion with as many 
instances as you please, of persons who, Uke him, having re- 
nounced all hope, were yet restored ; and may thence infer 
that he, like them, shall meet with a season of restoration — 
but it is in vain. Every such individual accounts himself an 
exception to all rules, and therefore the blessed reverse, that 
others have experienced, affords no ground of comfortable ex- 
pectation to him. But you will say, it is reasonable to conclude 
that as all your predecessors in this vale of misery and horror 
have found themselves delightfully disappointed at last^ %^ ^^ 

s. 0. — 2. -SL -^ 
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you : — ^I grant the reasonableness of it ; it woxdd be sinfiil, 
perhaps, because uncharitable, to reason otherwise; but an ar- 
gument, hypothetical in its nature, howeyer rationally con- 
ducted, may lead to a false conclusion; and in this instance so 
will yours. But I forbear. For the cause above mentioned, I 
will say no more, though it is a subject on which I could 
write more than the mail would carry. I must deal with 
you as I deal with poor Mrs. Unwin, in all our disputes about 
It, cutting all controversy short by an appeal to the event. 

MT DEAR If ADAM, 

We return you many thanks, in the first place for a pot of 
scallops excellently pickled, and in the second for the snuff-box. 
We admired it, even when we supposed the price of it two 
guineas ; guess then with what raptures we contemplated it 
when we found that it cost but one. It was genteel before, 
but then it became a perfect model of elegance, and worthy to 
be the desire of all noses. 

Your own hams not being dry, Mrs. Unwin begs your ac- 
ceptance of one of hers, together with a couple of fowls, and 
would have sent some brocoli, but has none — a reason for not 
sending it, which, however to be lamented, must yet be allowed 
a satisfactory one. Dear Madam, 

We are yours and Sir's most 
Affectionately and truly 

WM. C. AND M. U. 



TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, March 14, 1782. 

As servant maids, and such sort of folks, account a letter good 
for nothing, unless it begins with — This comes hoping you are 
well, as I am at this present : so I should be chargeable with 
a great omission, were I not to make frequent use of the fol- 
lowing grateful exordium — Many thanks for a fine cod and 
oysters. — ^Your bounty never arrived more seasonably. I had 
just been observing that among other deplorable effects of the 
war, the scarcity of fish which it occasioned, was severely felt 
at Olney; but your plentiful supply immediately reconciled 
me, though not to the war, yet to my small share in the calar 
inities it produces. 

I hope my book&eHeT has paid due attention to the order I 
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gave him to furnish you with my hooks. The composition of 
tiiose pieces afforded me an agreeable amusement at intervals, 
for about a twelvemonth ; and I should be glad t6 devote the 
leisure hours of another twelvemonth to the same occupation ; 
at least, if my lucubrations should meet with a favourable 
acceptance. But I cannot vnrite when I would ; and whether 
I shall find readers, is a problem not yet decided. So the 
Muse and I are parted for the present. 

I sent Lord Thurlow a volume, and a letter with it, which 
I communicate because you will undoubtedly have some curiosity 
to see it. Yours, W^. COWPER. 

TO THE EET. WILLIAM ITNWIN. 
MT DEAR FRIEND, March 18, 1782. 

Nothing has given me so much pleasure, since the publica- 
tion of my volume, as your favourable opinion of it. It may 
possibly meet with acceptance from himdreds, whose com- 
mendation would afford me no other satisfaction than what I 
should find in the hope that it might do them good. I have 
some neighbours in this place, who say they like it ; — doubt- 
less I had rather they should than that they should not, — but 
I know them to be persons of no more taste in poetry, than 
skill in the mathematics ; their applause therefore is a soimd 
that has no music in it for me. But my vanity was not so 
entirely quiescent when I read your Mendly account of the 
manner in which it had affected you. It was tickled, and 
pleased, and told me in a pretty loud whisper, that others per- 
haps of whose taste and judgement I had a high opinion, would 
approve it too. As a giver of good counsel, I wish to please 
all ; — as an author, I am perfectly indifferent to the judgement 
of all, except the few who are indeed judicious. The circum- 
stance however in your letter which pleased me most was, that 
you wrote in high spirits, and though you said much, sup- 
pressed more, lest you should hurt my delicacy ; my delicacy 
is obliged to you, — ^but you observe it is not so squeamish, but 
that after it has feasted upon praise expressed, it can find a 
comfortable dessert in the contemplation of praise implied. I 
now feel as if I should be glad to begin another volume, but 
from the will to the power is a step too wide for me to take at 
present, and the season of the year brings with it so many 
avocations into the garden, where I am m^ wrtl Ja^i \.^\.>wk^ 
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that I have little or no leisure for the quill. I shoxdd do myself 
much wrong, were I to omit mentioning the great compla- 
cency with which I read your narrative of Mrs. Unwin's snules 
and tears ; persons of much sensihihty are always persons of 
taste ; a taste for poetry depends indeed upon that very article 
more than upon any other. If she had Aristotle by heart, I 
should not esteem her judgement so highly, were she defective 
in point of feeling, as I do and must esteem it, knowing her 
to have such feelmgs as Aristotle could not communicate, and 
as half the readers in the world are destitute of. This it is 
that makes me set so high a price upon your mother's opinion. 
She is a critic by nature, and not by rule, and has a percep- 
tion of what is good or bad in composition, that I never knew 
deceive her ; insomuch, that when two sorts of expression have 
pleaded equally for the preference in my own esteem, and I 
have referred, as in such cases I always did, the decision of the 
point to her, I never knew her at a loss for a just one. 

Whether I shall receive any answer from his Chancellorship 
or not, is at present in amhiguo, and will probably continue 
in the same state of ambiguity much longer. He is so busy 
a man, and at this time, if the papers may be credited, so par- 
ticularly busy, that I am forced to mortify myself with the 
thought, that both my book and my letter may be thrown into 
a comer as too insigmficant for a statesman's notice, and neyer 
found till his executor finds them. This afBEiir however is 
neither ad my libitum nor his. I have sent him the truth, 
and the truth which I know he is ignorant of. He that put it 
into the heart of a certain eastern monarch, to amuse hunself 
one sleepless night with Ustening to the records of his kingdom, 
is able to give birth to such another occasion in Lord ThurWs 
instance, and inspire him with a curiosity to know what he has 
received from a friend he once loved and valued. If an answer 
comes however, you shall not long be a stranger to the con- 
tents of it. 

I have read your letter to their Worships, and much approve 
of it. May it have the effect it ought ! If not, still you have 
acted an humane and becoming part, and the poor aching toes 
and fingers of the prisoners will not appear in judgement 
against you. I have made a slight alteration in the kat 
sentence, which perhaps you will not disapprove. 



uogement 
the kat 

W.C. I 
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TO THE BEV. WILLIAM BULL. 
iiT DEAR SIR, March 24, 1782. 

If you had only commended me as a poet, I should have 
swallowed your praises whole, have smacked my lips, and made 
no reply ; but as you offer me your Mendship, and account 
me worthy of your affection, which I esteem a much greater 
honour than that of being a poet, though even approved by 
you, it seems necessary that I should not be quite dumb upon 
80 interesting an occasion. 

Your letter gave me great pleasure, both as a testimony of 
your approbation, and of your regard. I wrote in hopes of pleas- 
ing you, and such as you ; and though I must confess that, 
at the same time, I cast a side-long glance at the good liking 
of the world at large, I believe I can say it was more for the 
sake of their advantage and instruction than their praise. 
They are children : if we give them physic, we must sweeten the 
rim of the cup with honey. If my book is so far honoured as 
to be made a vehicle of true knowledge to any that are igno- 
rant, I shall rejoice ; and do already rejoice tiiat it has pro- 
cured me a proof of your esteem, whom I had rather please 
than all the writers of both Reviews. 

When your leisure and your health will allow you to trot 
over to Olney, you will most assuredly be welcome to us both, 
and even welcome if you please to light your pipe with the page 
in Question. 

Yours, my dear friend, affectionately, WM. COWPER. 

TO THE BEY. WILLIAM BULL. 

MY DEAR SIR, Tucsday morning. 

Behold the plan of your future operations I which, as I have 
told Mr. Newton, the man being found who is able to carry it 
into practice, ought not to be called Utopian. It must be re- 
turned to London in the course of the next ten days, by you if 
you have opportunity to send it ; if not, by me. In the latter 
case you wUl be so kind as to remit it to Olney in due season. 

I have loaded Mr. Dunville with your books, and return you 
many thanks for the use of them. Mr. Milner's gave me great 

Pleasure, as a sensible, just, and temperate piece of argument, 
only regret that, having it in his power to be perfectly correct 
in his expression, he should suffer any inaccuracies to escai^ 
him. Such mistakes in an advocate iox V)ii<& \xv^V}!2L)\jes^^^^s& 
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venial in others^ are sore to be marked by the critics, and 
magnified to the disadvantage of his cause. 

I heartily wish you many comfortable whififs to-day, and 
every day, especially when you come to whiff in the green- 
house. Yours, WM. C. 

TO THE EEY. W. TTSTVris. 
MT DEAR FRIEND, April 1, 1782. 

I COULD not have found a better trumpeter. Your zeal to 
serve the interest of my volume, together with your extensive 
acquaintance, qualify you perfectly for that most useful office. 
Methinks I see you with the long tube at your mouth, pro- 
claiming to your numerous connexions my poetical merits, and 
at proper intervals levelling it at Obiey, and pouring into my 
ear the welcome sound of their approbation. I need not en- 
courage you to proceed, your breath will never fail in such a 
cause ; and thus encouraged, I myself perhaps may proceed 
also, and when the versifying fit returns produce another volume. 
Alas! we shaU never receive such commendations from him on 
the woolsack, as your good friend has lavished upon us. He 
has great abilities, but no religion. Mr. HiU told him some 
time since that I was going to publish ; to which piece of infor- 
mation, so far as I can learn, he returned no answer ; for Mr. 
HiU has not reported any to me. He had afterwards an op- 
portunity to converse with him in private, but my poor author- 
ship was not so much as mentioned : whence I learn two 
lessons ; first, that however important I may be in my own 
eyes, I am very insignificant in his, and secondly, that I am 
never likely to receive any acknowledgement of the favour I 
have conferred upon his lordship, either under his own hand, 
or by the means of a third person ; and consequently that our 
intercourse has ceased for ever, for I shall not have such another 
opportunity to renew it. To make me amends however for 
this mortification, Mr. Newton tells me, that my book is likely 
to run, spread, and prosper; that the grave cannot help 
smiling, and the gay are struck with the truth of it ; and that 
it is Hkely to find its way into his Majesty's hands, being put 
into a proper course for that purpose. Now if the King should 
fall in love with my Muse, and with you for her sake, such i 
an event would make us ample amends for the Chancellor's | 
izidiiference, and you might be the first divine that ever reached ( 
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a mitre from the shoulders of a poet. But, I believe, we must 
be content, I with my gains, if I gain any thing, and you with 
the pleasure of knowing that I am a gainer. 

Doubt not your abihties for the task which Johnson would 
recommend to you. The Reviewers are such fiery Socinians 
that they have less charity for a man of my avowed principles 
than a Portuguese for a Jew. They may possibly find here and 
there somewhat to commend, but will undoubtedly reprobate 
the doctrines, pronounce me a methodist, and by so doing 
probably check the sale of the volume, if not suppress it. 
Wherein consists your difficulty? Your private judgement 
once made pubhc, and the world made acquainted with what* 
you think and what you feel -^hile you read me by the fireside, 
the business is done, I am reviewed, and my book forwarded 
in its progress by a judicious recommendation. In return, 
write a book, and I wUl be your reviewer ; thus we may hold 
up each other to pubhc admiration, and turn our friendship to 
good account. But seriously, I think you perfectly qualified 
for the undertaking ; and if you have no other objection to it 
than what arises from self-distrust, am persuaded you need 
only make the experiment in order to confute yoursefr. 

We laughed heartily at your reply to httle John's question ; 
and yet I think you might have given him a direct answer — 
" There are various sorts of cleverness, my dear ; I do not 
know that mine hes in the poetical way, but I can do ten 
times more towards the entertainment of company in the way 
of conversation than our friend at Olney. He can rhyme, and 
I can rattle. If he had my talent, and I had his, we should 
be too charming, and the world would almost adore us." 

I have sowed sallad, in hopes that you will eat it ; I have 
already cut cucumbers, but have no fruit growing at present. 
Spring onions in abundance. We shall be happy to see you, 
and hope that nothing wiU intervene to shorten your stay with 
.us. Our love is with you both, and with all your family. Bon 
voyage / Yours, W^. COWPER. 

If your short stay in town will afford you an opportunity, 
I should be glad if you would buy me a genteelish toothpick 
esse. I shall not think half a guinea too much for it ; only- 
it must be one that will not easily break. If second-hand^ 
perhaps, it may be the better. 
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to the eey. williah ujnwik, at the bev. ki^tthew 

POWLET'S^ DEWSBUBT, ITEAB WAKEFIELD. 
MT DEAR WILLIAM, April 27, 1782. 

A FABT of Lord Harrington's new-raised corps have taken up 
their quarters at Olney since you left us. They have the 
regimental music with them. The men have heen drawn up 
this morning upon the Market-hill, and a concert, such as we 
have not heard these many years, has heen performed at no 
great distance firom our wmdow. Your mother and I hoth 
thrust our heads into the coldest east wind that ever hlew in 
April, that we might hear them to greater advantage. The hand 
acquitted themselves with taste and propriety, not hlairing, 
like trumpeters at a fair, hut producing gentle and elegant 
symphony, such as charmed our ears, and convinced us that 
no length of time can wear out a taste for harmony ; and that 
though plays, halls, and masquerades have lost all their power 
to please us, and we should find them not only insipid but in- 
supportable, yet sweet music is sure to 'find a corresponding 
faculty in the soul, a sensibility that Uves to the last, which 
even religion itself does not extinguish. I must pity therefore 
some good people, (at least some who once were thought such,) 
who have been fid(Ued out of all their Christian profession ; 
and having forsaken the world for a time, have danced into 
it again with all their might. It is a snare firom which I myself 
should find it difficult to escape, were I much in the way of it. 
When we objected to your coming for a single night, it 
was only in the way of argument, and in hopes to prevail 
with you to contrive a longer abode with us. But rather 
than not see you at all, we should be glad of you thougb but 
for an hour. If the paths would be clean enough, and we are 
able to walk, (for you know we cannot ride,) we will endeavour 
to meet you in Weston Park. But I mention no particular 
hour, that I may not lay you under a supposed obligation to be 
punctual, which might be difficult at the end of so long a 
journey. Only if the weather be favourable, you shall find 
us there in the evening. It is winter in the south, perhaps 
therefore it may be spring at least, if not summer, in the 
north : for I have read that it is warmest in Greenland when 
it is coldest here. Be that as it may, we may hope at the latter 
end of such an April that the first change of wind will im- 
prove the season. 
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We truly sympathized with you in the distresses you found 
on the northern side of Wakefield. It is well that the fatigue 
and the fright together were not too much for Mrs. Unwin. 
What a boor was he you mention ! Cursed is he, sap the 
Scripture, that tumeth the blind out of his w^y,. . a curse that, 
for aught I know, is fierce enough to singe the beard at least of 
the wretch who refuses to turn the wanderer into it. You 
will probably preach at Dewsbury the last Sunday, and if you 
see diis dealer in light money, and this uncivilized savage in 
the congregation, perhaps you may contrive to tell him so. 

The curate's simile Latinized : — 

Sors adversa gerit sUmulum, sed tendit et alas; 
Pungit, api simUiSy sed, velut ista^fugU, 

What a dignity there is in the Roman language ! and what an 
idea it gives us of the good sense and masculine mind of the 
people that spoke it ! The same thought which clothed in 
English seems childish, and even foolish, assumes a different 
air in Latin, and makes at least as good an epigram as some of 
Martial's. 

I remember your making an observation, while here, on the 
subject of parentheses, to which I acceded without limitation ; 
but a httle attention vnll convince us both, that they are not to 
be universally condemned. When they abound, and when they 
a^ long, they both embarrass the sense, and are a proof that 
the writer's head is cloudy, that he has not properly arranged 
his matter, or is not well skilled in the graces of expression. 
But as parenthesis is ranked by grammarians among the 
figures of rhetoric, we may suppose tibey had a reason for con- 
ferring that honour upon it. Accordingly we shall find that 
in the use of some of our finest vnriters, as well as in the hands 
of the ancient poets and orators, it has a peculiar elegance, and 
imparts a beauty which the period would want without it. 
" Hoc nemus, hunc" inguit^ **frondo80 vertice collem 
(Quis deus incertum est) habitat deus.** — ^Vir. iEn. 8. 

In this instance, the first that occurred, it is graceful. I 
have not time to seek for more, nor room to insert them. But 
your own observation I believe vnll confirm my opinion. We 
have thought of you and talked of you every day since you 
went, and shall till you return. Our love attends yourself and 
Mrs. Unwin, John the hider of a tea-kettle not yet found, and 
your hosts at Dewsbury. Yours ever, W. C. 
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TO THX SET. iriLLIAM UKWiH. 

MT DEAR FRIEND, MftJ 27, 1782. 

RiLTHEB ashamed of having been at all dejected by the censnre 
of the Critical Reyiewers, who certainly could not read without 
prejudice a book -replete with opinions and doctrines to which 
they cannot subscnbe, I have at present no little occasion to 
keep a strict guard upon my yanity, lest it should be too 
much flattered by the following eulogium. I send it you for 
the reasons I gave when I imparted to you some other anecdotes 
of a similar kind, while we were together. Our interests in 
the success of this same Yolume are so closely united, that you 
must share with me in the praise or blame that attends it ; 
and sympathizing with me under the burthen of injurious 
treatment, have a right to enjoy with me the cordials I now 
and then receive, as I happen to meet with more favourable 
and candid judges. 

A merchant, a friend of ours, (you will soon guess him,) 
sent my Poems to one of the first philosophers, one of the most 
eminent literary characters, as well as one of the most import- 
ant in the political world, that the present age can boast of. 
Now perhaps your conjecturing faculties are puzzled, and you 
begin to ask, *' who, where, and what is he ? speak out, for I 
am all impatience." I will not say a word more, the letter in 
which he returned his thanks for the present shall speak for 
him. 

SIR, Passy, May 8, 1782. 

I received the letter you did me the honour of writing 
to me, and am much obliged by your kind present of a book. 
The relish for reading of poetry had long since left me, but 
there is something so new in the manner, so easy, and yet so 
correct in the language, so clear in the expression, yet concise, 
and so just in the sentiments, that I have read the whole with 
great pleasure, and some of the pieces more than once. I beg 
you to accept my thankful acknowledgments, and to present 
my respects to the author. 

I shall take care to forward the letters to America, and shall 
be glad of any other opportunity of doing what may be 
agreeable to you, being with great respect for your character. 

Your most obedient humble servant, B. FRANKLIN. 

We may now treat the critics as the Archbishop of Toledo 
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treated Gil Bias, when he found fault with one of his sermons. 
His grace gave him a kick, and said, " Begone for a jacka- 
napes, and furnish yourself with a better taste, if you know 
where to find it." 

We are glad that you are safe at home again. Could we see 
at one glance of the eye what is passing every day upon all the 
roads in the kingdom, how many are terrified and hurt, how 
many plundered and abused, we should indeed find reason 
enough to be thaukful for journeys performed in safety, and *^ 
for deliverance from dangers we are not perhaps even per- 
mitted to see. When in some of the high southern latitudes, 
and in a dark tempestuous night, a flash of hghtning discovered 
to Captain Cook a vessel, which glanced along close by his 
side, and which, but for the hghtning, he must have run foul 
of, both the danger, and the transient hght that showed it» 
were undoubtedly designed to convey to him this wholesome 
instruction, that a particular Providence attended him, and 
that he was not only preserved from evils, of which he had 
notice, but from many more of which he had no information, 
or even the least suspicion. What unlikely contingencies 
may nevertheless take place I How improbable that two ships 
should dash against each other, in the midst of the vast Pacific 
Ocean, and that steering contrary courses, from parts of the 
world so immensely distant from each other, they should yet 
move so exactly in a Ime as to clash, fill, and go to the bottom, 
in a sea where all the ships in the world might be so dispersed 
as that none should see another I Yet tins must have hap- 
pened but for the remarkable interference which he has re- 
corded. The same Providence indeed might as easily have 
conducted them so wide of each other, that they should never 
have met at all ; but then this lesson would have been lost ; 
at least, the heroic voyager would have encompassed the globe 
without having had occasion to relate an incident that so na- 
turally suggests it. 

I am no more deUghted with the season than you are. The 
absence of the sun, which has graced the spring with much 
less of his presence than he vouchsafed to the winter, has a 
very uncomfortable effect upon my frame. I feel an invincible 
aversion to employment, which I am yet constrained to fly to 
as my only remedy against something worse. If I do \iQtViX!a%> 
I am dejected; if I do any thing, I am wearj-, wA \3!Ma.\. ^«wsv- 
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ness ifl best described by the word lassitade, which is of all 
weariness in the world the most oppressiye. But enough of 
myself and the weather. 

The blow we have struck in the West Indies will, I suppose, 
be decisive at least for the present year, and so far as that part 
of our possessions is concerned in the present conflict. But 
the news-writers, and their correspondents, disgust me, and 
make me sick. One victory after such a long series of adverse 
occurrences has filled them with self-conceit, and impertinent 
boasting ; and while Rodney is almost accounted a methodist 
for ascribing his success to Providence, men who have re- 
nounced all dependence upon such a Mend, without whose 
assistance nothing can be done, threaten to drive the French 
out of the sea, laugh at the Spaniards, sneer at the Dutch, 
and are to carry the world before them. Our enemies are apt 
to brag, and we deride them for it ; but we can sing as loud 
as they can, in the same key, and no doubt wherever our 
papers go, shall be derided in our turn. An Englishman's 
true glory should be, to do his business well, and say little 
about it ; but he disgraces himself when he puffs his prowess 
as if he had finished his task, when he has but just begun it. 

Yours, W. C. 

TO THE BET. WILLIAM TJNWUT. 

MT DEAR FRIEND, Jime 12, 1782. 

EvEET extraordinary occurrence in our lives affords us an op- 
portunity to learn, if we will, something more of our own hearts 
and tempers than we were before aware of. It is easy to 
promise ourselves beforehand, that our conduct shall be wise, 
or moderate, or resolute, on any given occasion. But when 
that occasion occurs, we do not always find it easy to make 
good the promise : such a difference there is between theory 
and practice. Perhaps this is no new remark ; but it is not a 
whit the worse for being old, if it be true. 

Before I had published, I said to myself — ^You and I, Mr. 
Cowper, will not concern ourselves much about what the critics 
may say of our book. But having once sent my wits for a 
venture, I soon became anxious about the issue, and found that 
I could not be satisfied with a warm place in my own good graces, 
unless my friends were pleased with me as much as I pleased 
myself. Meeting with their approbation, I began to feel the 
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workings of ambition. It is well, said I, that my friends are 
pleased, but friends are sometimes partial, and mine, I have 
reason to think, are not altogether free from bias : methinks I 
should hke to hear a stranger or two speak well of me. I was 
presentiy gratified by the approbation of the London Magazine, 
and the Grentieman's, particularly by that of the former, and by* 
the plaudit of Dr. Franklin. By the way, magazines are pub- 
lications we have but Httle respect for, till we ourselves are 
chronicled in them, and then they assume an importance in our 
esteem which before we could not allow them. But the 
Monthly Review, the most formidable of all my judges, is still 
behind. What will that critical Badamanthus say, when my 
shivering genius shall appear before him ? Still he keeps me 
in hot water, and I must wait another month for his award. 
Alas ! when I wish for a favourable sentence from that quarter, 
(to confess a weakness that I should not confess to all,) I feel 
myself not a littie influenced by a tender regard to my repu- 
tation here, even among my neighbours at Olney. Here are 
watch-makers, who themselves are wits, and who alt present 
perhaps think me one. Here is a carpenter, and a baker, and 
not to mention others, here is your idol Mr Teedon, whose 
smile is fame. All these read the Monthly Review, and all 
these will set me down for a dunce, if those terrible critics show 
them the example. But oh ! wherever else I am accounted 
dull, dear Mr. Griffith, let me pass for a genius at Olney ! 

I am glad that Mr. Madan is pleased, and obliged to him 
for his intercession with Dodsley : 'tis more than I expected. 
I wish he would publish something that I could approve of in 
return ; but if he does it must be on some other subject. Had 
he given an answer, though but a specious one, to the criticisms 
of the Monthly Review, his perseverance would stand less in 
need of an excuse : but having hitherto left unnoticed objec- 
tions that strike at the very root of his project, though mostpro- 
vokingly challenged to r6ftite them if he can, and sffll persisting 
in his design, he deserves less to be pitied as a man deceived, 
than blamed as an obstinate one. What is that quotation from 
Josephus, or how can it be applied to his purpose ? Does it 
prove that the converted Jews were polygamists ? No such 
matter; it has therefore nothing to do with his argument. As 
little, in my mind, is he assisted by the remark he makes on 
the 19th of Matthew. "Christ did not condemxis ^Jcksxvi^tfc 
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he approved :" to which I reply, turn valet efmsequenHa : ten 
thousand enonnitieB prerailed in his day, which he did not con- 
demn by name, bat he did not therefore authorize the least of 
them. And is it not a strange supposition that He should leave 
his disciples ignorant of what Mr. Madan accounts so great a 
privilege for Eighteen centuries, and at last raise up the gentle- 
man in question to restore it, and him so httle qualified after 
all for the purpose, that he cannot support his doctrine ? The 
Spirit was promised, and the Spirit in due time was given, to 
lead his disciples into all truth : and the history of the Christian 
Church proves from the beginning to the present hour, that 
amongst other truths He has constantly taught them this : that 
it is unseemly for the followers of so holy a Master to allow 
themselves more wives than one, a custom for which nothing 
but the gratification of appetite can be honestly and fairly 
pleaded. The question is not ^' Was polygamy lawful to a 
Jew?" which nobody will dispute; but "is it lawful to a 
Christian ?" Till he can prove the affirmative, towards which he 
has yet done nothing, he had better be quiet. He only dis- 
turbs the peace of feunilies, puts the most valuable part of the 
sex to the torture, and disgraces himself. 

We are sorry for little William's iQness. It is however the 
privilege of infancy to recover almost immediately what it has 
lost by sickness. We are sorry too for Mr. Thornton's dan- 
gerous condition. But he that is well prepared for the great 
journey cannot enter on it too soon for himself, though his 
friends will weep at his departure. 

Your sister is well, and joins with me and your mother in 
affectionate remembrance of all at Stock. 

We send you a cheese, 

In hopes it will please : 

If so, your mother 

Will send you another. 

Yours, W. C. 

TO THE EEV. WILLIAM BULL. 
MY DEAR SIR, Wednesday, June, 1782. 

I AM glad you have read the plan three times with great 
pleasure ; it is a sign that you have pretty well overcome your 
fears about the execution of it ; for fear hath torment, and is 
therefore incompatible with pleasure. 
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I vonld willmglj send you the lines that proceed from the 
lips of my snu£f-hox, were it possible, but alas ! they are no 
longer in being. I am a severer critic upon myself than you 
would imagine, and have the singular knack of being out of 
humour with every thing, or almost every thing I write, when 
it is about nine days old ; accordingly I have used them, — 
no matter how ; — ^but Bentley himself could not have treated 
them with more indignity. 

I thank you for your kind remembrance of me, and wish 
always to five in your esteem and affection. I shall do so, 
no doubt, till you discover, as you will, that I have no right 
to either. 

I would send Mr. 's lines, but the letter is lost in a 

large bundle of others from the same hand, and I have not time 
to seek it. Whether it be what I approve myself or not, or 
whatever it be, I promise you a copy of what I write next ; and 
am in the mean time, with Mrs. Unwin's and Mrs. Powley's 
best respects. Yours, WM. C. 

TO THE EEV. VTILLIAM TmWIK, 
MT DEAR FRIEND, 

We took leave of your sister at the George at Northampton on 
Wednesday evening last, having accompanied her thither in a 
chaise, with which we meant to have treated her, but found on 
our return that, in spite of all our precaution, she had con- 
trived to discharge it. The Leeds coach took her up the next 
morning, — I may properly say took her up, for it did not take 
her in ; — ^being fuU, it afforded her no place but on the roof. 
There, however, she found a well behaved man, who promised 
to take care of her. This intelligence has been communicated 
to us in a note from our late servant, who lives at Northamp- 
ton, and who slept with her at the inn. We hope that by tlus 
time she is safe and sound at Dewsbury, it being agreed l3y all 
who ever made the experiment, that the top of a coach is the 
safest situation about it, being farthest removed from the point 
of joltation, as a philosopher would say, and consequently the 
least affected by it. 

I neither congratulate nor condole with you on account of 

your late acquisition of Mr. M ^'s acquaintance. You have 

no great cause to be proud of it ; his smiles are not so valuable 
now as they might have been thought before he commenced 
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an author. In that character he has lost the most desirahle 
connexions he had, and would have reason to think himself 
too happy if he could prevail with you to fill one of the vacant 
niches. He did not always court you as he does now, not 
because you were not always worthy of his attention, but be- 
cause he was not always equally sensible of your value. The 
advantage, could he win you, would be all on his side ; for 
which reason, I esteem it, as I said, no proper subject for con- 
gratulation ; but then again, in consideration of your security, 
and because, although he angles for you very skilfully, you 
will not bite, I do not account it an occasion of any anxiety or 
concern. You are chiefly to be pitied for the disagreeable sen- 
sations to which a conduct such as you will flhd it necessary 
to observe must unavoidably expose you. It is painful to a 
generous mind, when soUcited and assailed with expressions of 
a warm affection, to be obliged to make an inadequate return, 
and to strain hard for a Uttle show of civility, when cordiality 
seems to be called for. I can feel for you, because I know 
what I should feel in the same situation, and shall be glad to 
hear that you are handsomely rid of a business in which, though 
your prudence wiU guard you from being a loser, you have 
nothing to gain. I loved him once, but now I can only be 
sorry for him. Why will he kick against the thorns, and pro- 
voke a man so much his superior, (5 I have any judgement in 
the subject,) both as a writer and a scholar, and especially as 
possessed of that ground of truth, virtue, good sense, and pro- 
priety, from which he cannot possibly be dislodged ? Igno- 
rance and impudence! — Oh fie! the man is indisputably 
learned, and writes like a gentleman. 

I enclose a letter from Lady Austen, which I beg you to re- 
turn to me in your next. Her sister was the bearer of it. We 
are reconciled. She seized the first opportunity to embrace 
your mother with tears of the tenderest affection, and I of 
course am satisfied. We were aU a Httle awkward at fibrst, but 
now are as easy as ever. She stays at Clifton till after Christ- 
mas. Having been obliged to communicate our disagreement, 
I give myself a release from that obligation of secrecy, under 
which I am engaged with respect to her other letters, account- 
ing this, indeed, no part of our correspondence. 

I ask pardon for neglecting a subject on which you consulted 
me in your last. It is too much my practice to reply to a 
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I am wiidBg in i^ jBrnsttmHe ^ nrcmamt take, vbefe 1 
ahiYer with eold on ^ pRseas ckizd of Jobr. Somnier and 
winter theicfbre do not depend ob the poBtiQii of the sun with 
leapect to the earth, but on Hia apftointment who is sorerei^ 
in all thinp. Lait Solaidaj night the cold was so sexere* that 
it pinched off manj of the foong shoots of our peach-tr^ea. 
The nnneryman we deal with infonns me that the waU-irees 
are almost ererywhcie cat <^ and that a friend of his near 
London has lost all die foil-grown finiit-trees of an extensive 
garden. The Tcry walnuts^ which are now no higger thim 
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more, indeed, than I was in January. Cucumbers ouutraot 
that spot which is seldom found upon them except late in the 
autumn, and melons hardly grow : it is a comfort, however, to 
reflect that if we cannot have these fruits in perfection, neither 
do we want them. Our crops of wheat are said to he vtifv \\\- 
different, the stalks of an unequal height, so that some or i\\ti 
ears are in danger of being smothered by the rest, and the i^itrs 
m general lean and scanty. I never knew a summer in wliit^li 
we had not now and then a cold day to conflict with, but %m\\ 
8. c— 2. % \ 
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a wintiy fortnight as the last, at this season of the year, I 
never remember. I fear you have made a discovery of die 
irebs you mentioned a day too late. The vermin have proba- 
bly by this time left them, and may laugh at all human at- 
tempts to destroy them ; for every web they have hung upon 
the trees and bushes this year, you will probably next year 
find fifty, perhaps a hundred : Uieir increase is almost infinite ; 
so that if Providence does not interfere, and man sees fit to 
neglect them, the laughers you mention may live to be sensible 
of their mistake. Love to all. 

Yours, WM. COWPER. 



TO THE BET. WILLIAM UNWTN. 
MT DEAR niBXD, Julj 16, 1782. 

Though some people pretend to be clever in the way of pro- 
phetical forecast, and to have a peculiar talent of sagacity, by 
which they can divine the meaning of a providential dispensa- 
tion while its consequences are yet in embryo, I do not. There 
is at this time to be found 1 suppose in the cabinet, and in both 
houses, a greater assemblage of able men, both as speakers and 
counsellors, than ever were contemporary in the same land. A 
man not accustomed to trace the workings of Providence, as 
recorded in Scripture, and that has given no attention to this 
particular subject, while employed in the study of profane his- 
tory, would assert boldly that it is a token for good, that much 
may be expected from them, and that the country, though 
heavily afflicted, is not yet to be despaired of, distinguished as 
she is by so many characters of the highest class. Thus he 
would say ; and I do not deny that the event ^ght justify his 
skill in prognostics. God works by means, and in a case of 
great national perplexity and distress, wisdom and pohtical 
ability seem to be the only natural means of deliverance. But 
a mind more religiously inclined, and perhaps aUttle tinctured 
with melancholy, might with equal probability of success, 
hazard a conjecture directly opposite. Alas ! wliat is the wisdom 
of man, especially when he trusts in it as the only God of hia 
confidence ? When I consider the general contempt that is 
poured upon all things sacred, the profusion, the dissipation, 
the knavish cunning of some, the rapacity of others, and the 
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impenitence of an ; I am rather inclined to fear that God, who 
honours himself hy bringing human glory to shame, and by 
disappointing the expectations of those whose trust is in 
creatures, has signalized the present day as a day of much human 
sufficiency and strength, has brought together from all quarters 
of the land the most illustrious men to be found in it, only 
that he may prove the vanity of idob, and that when a great 
empire is falling, and he has pronounced a sentence of ruin 
against it, the inhabitants, be they weak or strong, wise or 
foolish, must fall with it. I am the rather confirmed in this 
persuasion, by observing that these luminaries of the state had 
no sooner fixed themselves in the political heaven, than the fall 
of the brightest of them shook all the rest. The arch of their 
power was no sooner struck than the key stone shpped out 
of its place ; those that were closest in connexion with it fol- 
lowed, and the whole building, new as it is, seems to be already 
a ruin. If a man should hold this language, who could con- 
vict him of absurdity ? The Marquis of Rockmgham is minister ; 
all the world rejoices, anticipating success in war, and a glorious 
peace. The Marquis of Rockingham is dead ; all the world 
is afflicted, and relapses into its former despondence. What 
does this prove, but that the Marquis was their Almighty, and 
that now he is gone, they know no other ? But let us wait a 
little, they will find another ; perhaps the Duke of Portland, or 
perhaps the unpopular Shelbume, whom they now represent as 
a devil, may obtain that honour. Thus God is forgot ; and 
when he is, his judgements are generally his remembrancers. 

How shall I comfort you upon the subject of your present 
distress ? Pardon me that I find myself obliged to smile at 
it, because who but yourself would be distressed upon such an 
occasion ? You have behaved poUtely, and like a gentleman ; 
you have hospitably offered your house to a stranger, who could 
not, in your neighbourhood at least, have been comfortably ac- 
commodated any where else. He by neither refusing nor ac- 
cepting an <^er that did him too much honour, has disgraced 
himsefp, but not you. I think for the future you must be 
more cautious of laying yourself open to a stranger, and never 
again expose yourself to incivilities firom an archdeacon you are 
not acquainted with. . 

Though I did not mention it, I fdt with you what you suf- 
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fered by the loss of Miss Ord. I was only silent because I cordd 
minister no consolation to you on such a subject, but what 
I knew your mind to be already stored with. Indeed, the 
application of comfort in such cases is a nice business, and 
perhaps when best managed might as well be let alone. I re- 
member reading many years ago a long treatise on the subject of 
consolation, written in French ; the author's name I forget, but 
I wrote these words in the margin : — " Special consolation ! 
at least for a Frenchman, who is a creature the most easily 
comforted of any in the world !" 

We are as happy in Lady Austen, and she in us, as ever ; — 
having a lively imagination, and being passionately desirous of 
consolidating all into one family, (for she has taken her leave 
of London,) she has just sprung a project which serves at 
least to amuse us, and to make us laugh ; it is, to hire Mr. 
Small's house, on the top of Clifton-hill, which is large, com- 
modious, and handsome, will hold us conveniently, and any 
friends who may occasionally favour us with a visit. The 
house is furnished ; but, if it can be hired without the furniture 
will let for a trifle. Your sentiments, if you please, upon this 
demarche ! 

The word perhaps in that passage of your letter, which 
relates to your correspondence with Mr. Madan, pleased me 
much. You say, perhaps you may not write at all ; precisely 
the very conduct I would recommend to you. I have not seen 
his letters, but I have heard a character of them, and I dare 
say a just one. To disapprove them wiU be offensive, and not 
to mention them will be to disapprove them. How then can 
you avoid giving oflfence, unless you escape by an archdea- 
conism, and decline answering him at all. Indeed, indeed, 
in his present sentiments, however polite, entertaining, and 
sensible he may be, he is not a proper connexion for you. 
Your character is unblemished ; permit me to say, keep it so,— 
and have nothing to do with Thelyphthora or its author. j^ 

I send you my last frank. Our best love attends you in- 
dividually and all together. I give you joy of a happy change 
in the season, and myself also. I have Med four sides in less 
time than two would have cost me a week ago ; such is the 
effect of sunshine upon such a butterfly, as I am. 

Yours, , W.C. 
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TO JOSEPH HILL, XSQ. 

MT DBAR FRIEND, Jolj 27» 1782. 

I AM to thank you, though in great haste, for arery fine turbot 
and lobster its companion. Are you not goinff into die country? 
Shall I not hear firom you when you are a httle at leisure ? I 
do not forget that 3K>u write innumerable letters upon business ; 
but methiiJcs a letter now and then not upon business should 
for that venr reason be a refreshment to you. How fares the 
nation ? lou think I differ from you in politics. In truth I 
do not, I am ready at a moment's warning to adopt yours, and 
renounce my own. The nook I live in affords me no means 
of making up a set of opinions on any such subject so well 
founded as not to be departed firom. — My respects attend Mrs. 
Hill. Your affectionate, W^*. COWPER. 



TO THE EBV. WILLLiM UITWDr. 

MY DBAS PRISND, Aug. 3, 1782. 

EiTPEBTAiNrNO somc hope that Mr. Newton's next letter 
would f^imish me with the means of satisfying your inquiry on 
the subject of Dr. Johnson's opinion, I have till now delayed 
my answer to your last ; but the information is not yet come, 
Mr. Newton having intermitted a week more than usual 
since his last writing. When I receive it, favourable or not, it 
shall be communicated to you ; but I am not very sanguine in 
my expectations from that quarter. Very learned and very 
critical heads are hard to please. He may perhaps treat me 
with lenity for the sake of my subject and design, but the com- 
position I think wiU hardly escape his censure. Though all 
doctors may not be of the same mind, there is one doctor at 
least, whom I have lately discovered, my professed admirer. He 
too, like Johnson, was with difficulty persuaded to read, having 
an aversion to all poetry, except the Night Thoughts, which 
on a certain occasion, when being confined on board a ship he 
had no other employment, he got by heart. He was however 
prevailed upon, and read me several times over ; so that if my 
Tolume had sailed with him, instead of Dr. Youngs, I might 
perhaps have occupied that shelf in his memory which he then 
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allotted to the Doctor ; his name is Benny> and he lives at 
Newport Pagnel. 

It is a sort of paradox, hut it is true : we are never more in 
danger than when we think ourselves most secure, nor in 
reality more secure than when we seem to he most in danger. 
Both sides of this apparent contradiction were lately verifiea in 
my experience. — ^Passing from the greenhgpse to the ham, I 
saw three kittens (for we have so manjr in our retinue) looking 
with fixed attention at something, which lay on the threshold 
of a door, coiled up. I took hut Uttle notice of them at first ; 
hut aloud hiss engaged me to attend more closely, when hehold 
— a viper ! the largest I remember to have seen, rearing itself, 
darting its forked tongue, and ejaculating the aforementioned 
hiss at the nose of a kitten almost in contact with his lips. I 
ran into the hall for a hoe with a long handle, with which I in- 
tended to assail him, and retumiDg in a few seconds missed 
him : he was gone, and I feared had escaped me. Still how- 
ever the kitten sat watching immoveably upon the same spot. 
I concluded, therefore, that, sliding between the door and the 
threshold, he had found his way out of the garden into the 
yard. I went round immediately, and there found him in 
close conversation with the old cat, whose curiosity being ex- 
cited by so novel an appearance, inclined her to pat his head 
repeatedly with her fore foot ; with her claws however sheathed^ 
and not in anger ; but in the way of philosophical inquiry and 
examination. To prevent her falling a victim to so laudable an 
exercise of her talents, I interposed in a moment with the hoe, 
and performed upon him an act of decapitation, which though 
not immediately mortal proved so in the end. Had he slid 
into the passages, where it is dark, or had he, when in the 
yard, met with no interruption from the cat, and secreted 
himself in any of the out-houses, it is hardly possible but that 
some of the family must have been bitten ; he might have 
been trodden upon without being perceived, and have sUpped 
away before the sufferer could have well distinguished what foe 
had wounded him. Three years ago we discovered one in 
the same place, which the barber slew with a trowel. 

•Our proposed removal to Mr. Small's was, as you suppose, 
a jest, or rather a joco-serious matter. We never looked upon 
it as entirely feasible, yet we saw in it something so like prac- 
ticability, that we did not esteem it altogether unworthy of our 
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attention. It waa one of those projects which people of 
lively imaginations play with, and admire for a few days, 
and then break in pieces. Lady Austen returned on Thursday 
from London, where she spent the last fortnight, and whither 
she was called by an unexpected opportunity to dispose of the 
remainder of her lease. She has now therefore no longer any 
connexion with the. great city, she has none on earth whom she 
calls friends but us, and no house but at Olney. Her abode is 
to be at the vicarage, where she has hired as much room as she 
wants, which she will embellish with her own furniture, and 
which she will occupy as soon as the minister's wife has pro- 
duced another child, which is expected to make its entry in 
October. 

Mr. BuU, a dissenting minister of Newport, a learned, 
ingenious, good-natured, pious friend of ours, who sometimes 
visits us, and whom we visited last week, has put into my 
hands three volumes of French poetry, composed by Madam 
Guyon ; — a quietist say you, and a fanatic, I wiU have nothing 

to do with her. It is very well, you are welcome to have 

nothing to do with her, but in the mean time her verse is the 
only French verse I ever read that I found agreeable ; there is 
a neatness in it equal to that which we applaud with so much 
reason in the compositions of Prior. I have translated several 
of them, and shall proceed in my translations, till I have filled 
a Lilliputian paper-book I happen to have by me, which when 
fiUed I shall present to Mr. Bull. He is her passionate ad- 
mirer, rode twenty miles to see her picture in the house of a 
stranger, which stranger poUtely insisted on his acceptance of it, 
and it now hangs over his parlour chimney. It is a striking 
portrait, too characteristic not to be a strong resemblance, and 
were it encompassed with a glory, instead of being dressed in a 
Bim's hood, might pass for the face of an angel. 

Our meadows are covered with a winter-flood in August ; 
the rushes with which our bottomless chairs were to have been 
bottomed, and much hay which was not carried, are gone down 
the river on a voyage to Ely, and it is even uncertain whether 
they will ever return. Sic transit gloria mundi .^ I am glad 
you have found a curate ; may he answer ! Am happy in Mrs. 
bouverie's continued approbation ; it is worth while to write 
for such a reader. Yours, W. C. 
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TO LADT AJJSTES. 

To watch the stonns, and hear the tkf 
Give all our almanacks the lie ; 
To shake with cold, and see the plains 
In autumn drowned with wintry rains ; 
Tis thus I spend my moments here. 
And widi myself a Dutch Mynheer ; 
I then should hate no need of wit. 
For lumpish Hollander unfit. 
Nor should I then repine at mud, 
Or^ meadows deluged with a flood ; 
But in a bog live well content, 
And find it just my element ; 
Should be a clod, and not a man, 
Nor wish in vain for Sister Ann, 
With charitable aid to drag 
My mind out of its proper quag ; 
Should have the genius of a boor, 
And no ambition to have more. 

MT DEAR SISTER, 

You see my beginning. I do not know but in time I may pro- 
ceed even to the printing of hal^enny ballads^ — Excuse the 
coarseness of my paper ; I wasted such a quantity before I could 
accomplish any thing legible, that I could not afford finer. I 
intend to employ an ingenious mechanic of the town to make 
me a longer case ; for you may observe that my lines turn up 
their tails like Dutch mastiffs, so difficult do I ffnd it to make 
the two halves exactlv coincide with each other. We wait with 
impatience for the cfeparture of this unseasonable flood. We 
think of you, and talk of you, but we can do no more, till the 
waters shall subside. I do not think our correspondence 
should drop because we are within a mile of each other. It 
is but an imaginary approximation, the flood having in reality 
as effectually parted us as if the British Channel rolled between 
us. 

Yours, my dear sister, with Mrs. Unwin's best love. 

Aug. 12, 1782 W. C. 

TO THE EEY. WILLIAM BULL. 
MY DEAR PRIEND, 

The letter in which this to you was enclosed did not reach me 
till this afternoon, though dated the twenty-seventh of July, nor 
did it leave London till yesterday. Mr. Forster, who often 
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takes the charge of Mr. Newton's diipatchea to me, no donbC 
forgot to pat it into the poet. 

I thank you for Madame Guyon, I often spend a morning 
in translating some select pieces, such as I think may he suc- 
cessfully rendered in English. When time shall serre, you 
■hall haye the fruit of my labours. 

Mrs. Unwin joins me in hest respects to Mrs. Bull, not for- 
getting the young gentleman. We are as well as these turbulent 
dements wUl permit us to be, and in hopes of seeing you once 
more at Olney, I remain, your affectionate, 

Aug. 14, 1782. WM. COWPER. 



TO THX BET. WTTiTJAlf TTSWIS. 

The last four days have been days of adventure, teeming with 
incidents in which the opposite ingredients of pain and pleasure 
haye been plentifully mingled, and of the most interesting kind. 
Lady Austen's behayiour to us eyer since her return to Clifton 
has been such as to engage our affections to her more than 
ever. A flood, indeed, has sometimes parted us for many 
jays ; but though it has often been impossible for us who 
nfliyer ride to yisit her, as soon as the water has become 
fbrdable by an ass, she has mounted one, and yisited us. On 
ISiiirBday last, in the eyening, she came down with her sister 
to the evening lecture. She had not been long seated in her 
perw before she was attacked by the most excruciatinff paina 
of bilious colic : haying much resolution, however, ana being 
determined not to alann her sister, the congregation, or the 
sainister, she bore it without discovering much of what she fdt 
•Ten to Mrs. Jones till the service was over. It is a disorder 
to which she has lately been very subject. We were just sit- 
ting down to supper, when a hasty rap alarmed us. I ran to 
the hall window, for the hares beine loose, it was impossible to 
open the door. The evening had oeeu a dismal one, rainine 
aunost continually, but just at that time it held up. I entreated 
Mrs. Jones to go round to the gate, and, understanding by 
her tremulous voice that something distressful was at hand, 
made haste to meet her. I had no sooner reached the yard- 
door, and opened it, than Lady Austen appeared leaning upon 
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Mr. Scott. She could not speak, but thrusting her other arm 
under mine, with much difficulty made shift to attain the great 
chair by the fireside in the parlour : there she suffered unut- 
terable anguish for a considerable time, till at length, by your 
mother's appHcation and assistance, being a little reheyed, she 
contrived to climb the staircase, and after about three hours 
agony was put to bed. At eleven at night we sent off a mes- 
senger to mrthampton, who returned at seven the next morn- 
ing, and brought a physician with him. He prescribed, and 
she was better. Friday night she slept tolerably, rose cheer- 
ful, and entertained us all Saturday with much agreeable con- 
versation as usual ; but her spirits being too great for her 
strength, the consequence was a frightful hysteric fit, which 
seized her just as she was going to bed. She was alone, for 
her sister had been obliged to go home ; and thinking there 
was no need of such a precaution, she would have nobody else 
to sleep with her. The appointed signal was, that she should 
knock if she wanted any thing. She did so ; your mother 
hastened to the chamber, and I after her to know if I could 
be of any use. She had not begun to undress, so I was admit- 
ted ; and soon after her disorder became quite convulsive, ac- 
companied with most of the symptoms of the most violent fits 
of that sort I have ever seen. In about an hour she grew bet- 
ter, rested tolerably, and was in good spirits on Sunday, and 
last night well enough to return to Clifton upon the as». To- 
day we dine there. 

Are you curious to know her sentiments of you ? The ques- 
tion has, no doubt, excited your curiosity if you had none be- 
fore. Suppose, however, I postpone the gratification of it, and 
make it part of my next letter, finishing this with something 
more important ? No ; you must be satisfied this moment : 
no man that merits the good opinion of others can be indiffer- 
ent to it. You shall then. 

She would have known you for your mother's son the 
moment she saw you, had you not been announced by name. 
This is some praise, let me teU you, especially from her, who 
thinks that mother the best of women, and loves her at least 
as much as if she were her own. Your figure the most elegant 
she ever saw, — ^no longer complain of caMess legs, and a belly 
with nothing in it ! — ^your countenance quite handsome — no 
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yam poiiift, d»c«g^ liir bas \mti tm himf% ks^v* 
ledge of jM, iHvie plMBd Tw «o kd^ M Wr ciifeecm, tlHi(l Ml 
yoa mn opportsaitT tm cdterafec an istereil ^ere, yaw n^siM 
soon be wi^osl a riwwL F^mrleeB ycMsn mpi I wofM wH lni« 
made jaa dik rdaboa ; cadi a ftzipiing as ma wciy at tkal 
time would bave beea ifMakd hj so mndi pn»e, and thixMO^ 
the mere hm^er wiber matt wooUi bave loct wbal be bad a^> 
quired already ; but bemg tbe frtber of a frauhr, and tbe 
miniater of doee p a mbfi ^ I am not a£raid to trsk poii wiA 
it. I beg Mia.l}inrxBwinaddadKiitpost8aipt tOTO«riieit» 
just to inform me vbetber, vben 3ro«i pemaed tbia pctiue of 
youradf, yon bloibed, and bow often. I bad alnMflt forgot 
what she desiied me to inaert, that she wishes as modi for a 
Mr. Unwin beie» as yon can poesibly for a Lady Austen at 
Stock. 

Notwithstanding tbe uncommon rigour ci tbe anson, mudi 
of our wheat is carried, and in good condition. It does not 
appear that tbe murmurings of the fisrmers were with any 
reason : the com has suffered much less by mildew than was 
reported ; and if it is at all injured, (in this part of the worid 
at least,) it must be ascribed to their foolish impatience, who 
would cut it down too soon. It is so cold this 2rth of August 
that I shake in the greenhouse where I am writing. 

Our united love attends you all. Your letter is gone to 
Dewsbury. 

Tours, my dear William, WA. C. 

TO THB BJEY. WTTJJAK UNWIK, 

MT DBAB WILLIAM, 

The modest terms in which you express yourself on the sub- 
ject of Lady Austen's commendation embolden me to add my 
suffrage to hers, and to confirm it by assuring you that I think 
her just and well founded in her opinion of you. The com- 
pliment indeed glances at myself ; for were you less than she 
accounts you, I ought not to afford you mat place in my 
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esteem whicli jon have held so long. My own sagacity there- 
fore and discernment are not a little concerned upon the occa- 
sion, for either you resemble the picture, or I have strangely 
mistaken my man, and formed an erroneous judgement of bu 
character. With respect to your &ce and figure indeed, there 
I lea^e the kdies to determine, as being naturally best qualified 
to decide the point ; but whether you are perfectly the man of 
sense, and the gentleman, is a question in which I am as much 
interested as they, and which, you being my friend, I am of 
course prepared to settle in your favour. The lady (whom, 
when you know her as well, you will love as much as we do) 
is, and has been during the last fortnight, a part of our fEonily. 
Before she was perfectly restored to healtJi, she returned to 
Clifton. Soon after she came back, Mr. Jones had occasion 
to go to London. No sooner was he gone, than the Chateau^ 
being left without a garrison, was besieged as regularly as the 
night came on. Villains were both heard and seen in the 
ptrden, and at the doors and windows. The kitchen window 
m particular was attempted, from which they took a complete 
pane of glass, exactly opposite to the iron by which it was fas- 
tened ; but proyidentially the window had been nailed to the 
wood-work, in order to keep it close, and that the air might be 
excluded ; thus they were disappointed, and being discovered 
by the maid, withdrew. The ladies being worn out with con- 
tinual watching, and repeated alarms, were at last prevailed 
upon to take refuge with us. Men furnished with firearms 
were put into the house, and the rascals, having intelligence of 
this circumstance, beat a retreat. Mr. Jones returned ; Mrs. 
Jones and Miss Green, her daughter, left us, but Lady Austen's 
spirits having been too much disturbed, to be able to repose in 
a place where she had been so much terrified, she was left be- 
hind. She remains -with us till her lodgings at the vicarage can 
be m^e ready for her reception. I have now sent you what 
has occurred of moment in our history since my last. 

I say amen, with all my heart, to your observation on reli- 
gious characters. Men who profess themselves adepts in ma- 
Uiematical knowledge, in astronomy, or jurisprudence, are 
generally as well qualified as they would appear. The reason 
may be, that they are always liable to detection, should they 
attempt to impose upon mankin^ and therefore take care to be 
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what they pretend. In religion alone, a profession is often 
slightly taken up, and slovenly carried on, because forsooth 
candour and charity require us to hope the best, and to judge 
favourably of our neighbour, and because it is easy to deceive 
the ignorant, who are a great majority, upon this subject. Let 
a man attach himself to a particular party, contend furiously 
for what are properly called evangelical doctrines, and enlist 
himself under the banner of some popular preacher, and the 
business is done. Behold a Christian ! a Saint ! a Phoenix ! — 
In the mean time perhaps his heart, and his temper, and even 
his conduct, are unsanctified ; possibly less exemplary than 
those of some avowed infidels. No matter ! — ^he can talk, — ^he 
has the Shibboleth of the true church, — ^the Bible in his pocket, 
and a head well stored with notions. But the quiet, humble, 
modest, and peaceable person, who is in his practice what the 
other is only in his profession, who hates a noise, and therefore 
makes none, who knowing the snares that are in the world, 
keeps himself as much out of it as he can, and never enters it, 
but when duty calls, and even then with fear and trembling, 
is the Christian that will always stand highest in the esti- 
mation of those, who bring aU characters to the test of true 
wisdom, and ^udge of the tree by its fruit. 

You are desurous of visiting the prisoners ; you wish to ad- 
minister to their necessities, and to give them instruction. 
This task you will undertake, though you expect to encounter 
many things in the performance of it that will give you pain. 
Now this I can understand ; — ^you will not listen to the sensi- 
bihties that distress yourself, but to the distresses of others. 
Therefore, when I meet with one of the specious praters 
above-mentioned, I will send him to Stock, that by your diffi- 
dence he may be taught a lesson of modesty ; by your gene- 
rosity, a httle feeling for others ; and by your general conduct, 
in short, to chatter less, and to do more. 

Yours, my dear friend, W. C. 
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TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
MT DBA& rRHEND, Sept. 6, 1782. 

Yestebdat, and not before, I received your letter, dated 1 1th 
of June, from the hands of Mr. Small. I should haye been 
happy to have known bun sooner ; but whether being afraid 
of that homed monster, a Methodist, or whether from a prin- 
ciple of deUcacy, or deterred by a flood, which has rolled for 
some weeks between Clifton and Olney, I know not, — he has 
favoured me only with a taste of his company, and will leave 
me on Saturday evening, to regret that our acquaintance, so 
lately begun, must be so soon suspended. He will dine widi 
OS that day, which I reckon a fortunate circumstance, as I shall 
have an opportunity to introduce him to the liveliest and most 
entertaining woman in the country. I have seen him but for 
half an hour, yet without boasting of much discernment, I see 
that he is polite, easy, cheerful, and sensible. An old man 
thus qualified, cannot fail to charm the lady in question. As 
to his religion, I leave it — I am neither his bishop nor his am- 
fessor. A man of his character, and recommended by yon, 
would be welcome here, were he a Geutoo, or a Mahometan. 

1 learn from him that certain friends of mine, whom I haye 
been afraid to enquire about by letter, are alive and well. The 
current of twenty years has swept away so many, whom I once 
knew, that I doubted whether it might be adviseable to send 
my love to your mother and your sisters. They may have 
thought my silence strange, but they have here the reason of 
it. Assure them of my affectionate remembrance, and that 
nothing would make me happier than to receive you all in mj 
green-house, your own Mrs. Hill included. Tt is fronted iritl 
myrtles, and lined with mats, and would just hold us, for Mr. 
Small informs me your dimensions are much the same as usual 
Yours, my dear friend, W**. COWPEB. 

TO THE EEY. WILLIA.M BTTLL. 

Mon aimahle et tres cher Ami, 
It is not in the power of chaises or chariots to carry you whew 
my affections will not follow you ; if I heard that you were gone 
to finish your days in the Moon, I should not love you the less; 
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thy Rmoul ; amd as to t lo «ir I^huka vh 

MooDylamreBQlvHlloeapMiisi si iier lliMi tlM9» V w^ 
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I hftTe nercr nnee 1 n^ to« fiokd to «iqmre cmT ajft Ai^ 
few that wen fikdj to infonn me, wtoher t«ni wt4^ ^k^k W 
abroad, for I baTe long wondrrrd at toot long^kiic^ wwX y^Mwr 
long abaence. I bcbrre it was Mr. Jones wbo told m» lb»t jr«M 
were gone firom borne. I suppose, tberefore, tbat TOU I^T^ 
been at Bamsgate, and npon that condition 1 e:ccu^ voix ; but 
yon sbonld bare remembered, my friend, that people <^o not $0 
to tbe seaside to biing back witb* them pains in the bowels and 
such weakness and lassitude as you complain of. Yon ought X^ 
have returned ten years younger, with your nerres well Miie^ 
and your spirits at the top of Uie weather glass. Come to Ul* 
however, and Mrs. Unwin shall add her attentions and h^r 
skill to those of Mrs. Bull ; and we wiU give you broth to heal 
your bowels, and toasted rhubarb to strengthen them, and 
send you back as brisk and as cheerful as we wish you to bo 
always. 

Both your advice and your manner of giving it are gentle 
and friendly, and like yourself. I thank you for themi and 
do not refuse your counsel because it is not good, or beeauae I 
dislike it, but because it is not for me ; there is not a man upon 
earth that might not be the better for it, myself only exeeptedi 
Prove to me that I have a right to pray, and I will pray without 
ceasing ; yes, and praise too, even in the belly of this hell, 
compared with which Jonah's was a palace, a temple of ih$ 
living Gk>d. But let me add, there is no encouragement in tho 
Scripture so comprehensive as to include my case, nor any con- 
solation so effectual as to reach it. I do not relate it to yoti, 
because you could not believe it ; you would agree with nuf it 
you could. And yet the sin by which I am excluded from iba 
privileges 1 once enjpyed, you would account no sin, you would 
even tdl me that it was a duty. This is strange ; — you will 
think me mad, — but 1 am not mad, most noble Festus^ ( «a\ 
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only in despair, and those powers of mind which I possess are 
only permitted to me for my amusement at some times, and to 
acummate and enhance my misery at others. I have not even 
asked a blessing upon my ^d these ten years, nor do I ex- 
pect that I shall ever ask it again. Yet I love you, and sach 
as you, and determine to enjoy your friendship while I can :— 
it will not be long, we must soon part for ever. 

Madame Guyon is finished, but not quite transcribed. Mn. 
Unwin, who has lately been much indisposed, unites her love 
to you with mine, and we both wish to be affectionately re- 
membered to Mrs. Bull and the young gentleman. 
Yours, my fiiend, ' 

Oct, 27, 1782. WM. COWPER. 



TO THE BET. WILLIAM UJNWUN. 

MT DEAR FRIEND, NoV. 4, 1782. 

YoTT are too modest ; though your last consisted of three sides 
only, I am certainly a letter in your debt. It is possible that 
this present writing may prove as short. Yet, short as it may 
be, it will be a letter, and make me a creditor, and you my 
debtor. A letter indeed ought not to be estimated by the 
length of it but by the contents, and how can the contents 
of any letter be more agreeable than your last ? 

You tell me that John Gilpin made you laugh tears, and that 
the ladies at court are delighted with my Poems. Much 
good may they do them ! May they become as wise as the 
writer wishes them, and then they will be much happier than 
he ! I know there is in the book that wisdom which cometh 
from above, because it was from above that I received it. 
May they receive it too ! For whether they drink it out of the 
cistern, or whether it falls upon them immediately from the 
clouds, as it did on me, it is all one. It is the water of life, which 
whosoever drinketh shall thirst no more. As to the famous 
horseman abovementioned, he and his feats are an inexhaustible 
source of merriment. At least we find him so, and seldom 
meet without refreshing ourselves with the recollection of 
them. You are perfectly at liberty to deal with them as you 
please. Auctore tanthm anonymo irnprimantur ; and when 
printed, send me a copy. 
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I congratulate you on the discharge of your duty and your 
conscience, hy the pains you have taken for the relief of the 
prisoners. You proceeded wisely, yet courageously, and de- 
served better success. Your labours however will be remem- 
bered elsewhere, when you shall be forgotten here ; and if the 
poor folks at Chelmsford should never receive the benefit of 
them, you will yourself receive it in heaven. It is pity 
that men of fortune should be determined to acts of benefi- 
cence sometimes by popular whim, or prejudice, and sometimes 
by motives still more unworthy. The liberal subscription 
raised in behalf of the widows of the seamen lost in the Royal 
G«orge was an instance of the former. At least a plain, short, 
and sensible letter in the newspaper convinced me at the time, 
that it was an unnecessary and injudicious collection : and the 
difficulty you found in efiectuating your benevolent intentions on 
this occasion, constrains me to think that had it been an affair 
of more notoriety than merely to furnish a few poor fellows with 
aUttle fuel to preserve their extremities from the frost, you 
would have succeeded better. Men really pious delight in 
doing good by stealth : but nothing less than an ostentatious 
display of bounty will satisfy mankind in general. I feel my- 
self disposed to furnish you with an opportunity to shine in 
secret. We do what we can. But that can is little. You 
have rich friends, are eloquent on all occasions, and know how 
to be pathetic on a proper one. The winter will be severely 
felt at Olney by many, whose sobriety, industry, and honesty, 
recommend them to charitable notice : and we think we could 
tell such persons as Mrs. Bouverie, or Mr. Smith, half a 
dozen tal^s of distress, that would find their way into hearts as 
feeling as theirs. You will do as you see good ; and we in 
the mean time shall remain convinced, that you will do your 
best. Lady Austen will no doubt do sometMng ; for she has 
great sensibility and compassion. 

Your mother wishes you to buy her twelve yards of silk for 
a gown, from five to seven shillings a yard, and half ell wide. 
The colour, either ruby, garnet, or boiie de Paris. 

Yours, my dear Unwin, W. C. 



s. c. — 2. o 
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TO THE EEV. WILLIAM BULL. 

Nov. 5, 1782. 

Chariaame Taurorum 

Quot aunt, velfuerunt, velposthac aliia erunt m cumia. 

We shall rejoice to see you, and I just write to tell you so. 
Whatever else I want, I have, at least, this quality in common 
with publicans and sinners, that I love those that love me, and, 
for that reason, you in particular. Your warm and affec- 
tionate manner demands it of me. And though I consider 
your love as growing out of a mistaken expectation that you 
shall see me a spiritual man hereafter, I do not love you much 
the less for it. I only regret that I did not know you in- 
timately in those happier days, when the frame of my heart and 
mind was such as might have made a connexion with me not 
altogether unworthy of you. 

I add only Mrs. fin win's remembrances, and that I am glad 
you belicYe me to be, what I truly am. 

Your faithful and affectionate, W. C. 



TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

MY DEAR F&IEND, NoV. 11, 1782. 

YouB shocking scrawl, as you term it, was, however, a very 
welcome one. The character, indeed, has not quite the neat- 
ness and beauty of an engraving ; but, if it cost me some 
pains to decypher it, they were well rewarded by the minute 
information it conveyed. I am glad your health is such, that 
you have nothing more to complain of £han may be e2q)ected 
on the down-hill side of life. If mine is better than yours, it 
is to be attributed, I suppose, principally, to the constant en- 
joyment of country air and retirement ; the most perfect regu- 
larity in matters of eating, drinking, and sleeping ; and a 
happy emancipation from every thing that wears the face of 
business. I lead the life I always wished for, and the single 
circumstance of dependence excepted, (which, between our- 
selves, is very contrary to my predominant humour and dis- 
position,) have no want left broad enough for another wish to 
stand upon. 
You may not, perhaps, live to see your trees attain to the 
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dignity of timber ; — I, nevertheless, approve of your planting, 
and the disinterested spirit that prompts you to it. Few people 
plant, when they are young ; a thousand other less profitable 
amusements divert their attention ; and most people, when the 
date of youth is once expired, think it too late to begin. I can 
tell you, however, for your comfort and encouragement, that 
when a grove, which Major Cowper had planted, was of eigh- 
teen years growth, it was no small ornament to his grounds, 
and horded as complete a shade as could be desired. Were I 
as old as your mother, in whose longevity I rejoice, and the 
more, because I consider it as, in some sort, a pledge and assu- 
rance of yours, and should come to the possession of laud 
worth planting, I would begin to-morrow, and even without 
previously insisting upon a bond from Providence that I should 
live five years longer. 

I saw last week a gentleman who was lately at Hastings. I 

asked him where he lodged. He repUed at r 's. I next 

enquired after the poor man's wife, whether alive or dead. He 
answered, dead. So then, said I, she has scolded her last ; and 
a sensible old man will go down to his grave in peace. Mr. 

P , to be sure, is of no great consequence, either to you or 

to me ; but having so fair an opportunity to inform myself 
about him, I could not neglect it. It gives me pleasure to 
learn somewhat of a man I knew a little of so many years 
since, and for that reason merely I mention the circumstance 
to you. 

I find a single expression in your letter which needs correc- 
tion. You say I carefuUy avoid paying you a visit at Wargrave. 
Not so ; — but connected as I happily am, and rooted where I 
am, and not having travelled these twenty years, — ^being, be- 
sides, of an iiidolent temper, and having spirits that cannot 
bear a bustle — all these are so many insuperables in the way. 
They are not, however, in yours ; and if you and Mrs. Hill will 
xnake the experiment, you shall find yourselves as welcome 
here both to me and to Mrs. Unwin, as it is possible you 
can be any where. Yours affectionately, W^. COWPER. 

TO THE EEV. WILLIAM UlTWnf. 
MT DEAR WILLIAM, NoV. 18, 1782. 

Ok the part of the poor, and on our part, be pleased to makft 
acknowkdgments^ such as the occaaion c»S\a iw^ \a wa \i«we»- 
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ficent friend Mr. Smith. I call him ourg, because having ex- 
perienced his kindness to myself in a former instance, and in 
the present Ids disinterested readiness to succour the distressed^ 
my ambition will be satisfied with nothing less. He may depend 
upon the strictest secrecy ; no creature shaU hear him men- 
tioned, either now or hereafter, as the person firom whom we 
have received this bounty. But when I speak of him, or hear 
him spoken of by others, which sometimes happens, I shall not 
forget what is due to so rare a character. I wish, and your 
mother wishes it too, that he could sometimes take us in his 
way to Nottingham ; he will find us happy to receive a person 
whom we must needs account it an honour to know. We shall 
exercise our best discretion in the disposal of the money ; but 
in this town, where the Gospel has been preached so many 
years, where the people have been favoured so long with labo- 
rious and conscientious ministers, it is not an easy t^ng to 
find those who make no profession of religion at all, and are yet 
proper objects of charity. The profane are so profeaie, so 
drunken, dissolute, and in every respect worthless, that to make 
them partakers of his bounty would be to abuse it. "We pro- 
mise, however, that none shall touch it but such as are misera- 
bly poor, yet at the same time industrious and honest, two 
characters frequently united here, where the most watchful 
and unremitting labour will hardly procure them bread. We 
make none but the cheapest laces, and the price of them is 
fallen almost to nothing. Thanks are due to yourself likewise, 
and are hereby accordingly rendered, for waving your claim 
in behalf of your own parishioners. You are always with 
them, and they are always, at least some of them, the better for 
your residence among them. Olney is a populous place, inha- 
bited chiefly by the half-starved and the ragged of the earth, 
and it is not possible for our small party and small ability to 
extend their operations so feir as to be much felt among such 
numbers. Accept therefore your share of their gratitude, and 
be convinced that when they pray for a blessing upon those 
who have reUeved their wants, He that answers that prayer, 
and when he answers it, will remember his servant at Stock. 

I little thought when I was writing the history of John 
Gilpin, that he would appear in print — ^I intended to laugh, 
and to make two or three others laugh, of whom you were 
one. But now all the world laughs, at least if they have the 
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I relish for a tale ridiculous in itself, and quaintly UAd, as , 
we hare. — ^Well— *they do not always laugh so innocently, or 
at so small an expense — for in a world like this, abounding with i 
subjects for satire, and with satirical wits to mark them, a laugh ' 
that hurts nobo<fy has at least the grace of novelty to recom- 
mend it. Swift's darling motto was, Five la bagatelle — a good i 
wii^ for a philosopher of his complexion, the greater part 
of whose wisdom, whencesoever it came, most certainly came 
not from above. La bagatelle has no enemy in me, though 
it has neither so warm a fiiend, nor so able a one, as it had 
in him. If I trifle, and merely trifle, it is because I am reduced 
to it by necessity — a melancholy, that nothing else so effiectually 
disperses, engages me sometimes in the arduous task of being 
merry by force. And, strange as it may seem, the most lu- 
dicrous lines I ever wrote have been written in the saddest 
mood, and, but for that saddest mood, perhaps had never been 
written at all. To say truth, it would be but a shocking vagary, 
should the mariners on board a ship bufleted by a terrible 
■torm, employ themselves in fiddling and dancing ; yet some- 
times much such a part act I. 

I hear from Mrs. Newton, that some great persons have 
i^ken with great approbation of a certain book. — ^Who they 
are, and what they have said, I am to be told in a future letter. 
7%e Monthly Reviewers in the mean time have satisfied me 
well enough. Yours, my dear William, W. C. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
MT DBAB FRIBND, Novl 1782. 

I AM to thank you for a fine cod, which came most opportune- 
ly to make a figure on our table, on an occasion that made him 
singularly welcome. I write, and you send me a fish. This is 
very well, but not altogether what I want. I wish to hear from 
yon, because the fish^ though he serves to convince me that you 
have me still in remembrance, says not a word of those that 
aent him, and with respect to your and Mrs. Hill's health, pros- 

?erity, and happiness, leaves me as much in the dark as before, 
ou are aware, likewise, that where there is an exchange of 
letters, it is much easier to write. But 1 know the multiplicity 
of your aflairs, and therefore perform my part of the correspon- 
dence as well as 1 can, convinced that you would not omit 
yours, if you could help it. 
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Three days since I received a note from old Mr. Small, wbicli 
was more than civil — it-was warm and friendly. The good ve- 
teran excuses himself for not calling upon me, on account of 
the feeble state in which a fit of the gout had left him. He tells 
me, however, that he has seen Mrs. Hill, and your improve- 
ments at Wargrave, which will soon become an ornament to 
the place. May they ! and may you both live long to enjoy 
them I I shall be senedbly mortified if the season and his gout 
together should deprive me of the pleasure of receiving him 
here ; for he is a man much to my taste, and quite an unique 
in this country. 

When it smts you to send me some more of EUiott's medi- 
cines, I shall be obliged to 'you. My eyes are, in general, 
better than I remember them to have been, since I first opened 
them upon this sublunary stage, which is now a little more 
than half a century ago ; yet I do not think myself safe, either 
without those remedies, or when, through long keeping, they 
have, in part, lost their virtue. I seldom use them without 
thinking of our trip to Maidenhead, where I first experienced 
their efficacy. We are growing old ; but this is between our- 
selves : the world knows nothing of the matter. Mr. Small tells 
me you look much as you did : and as for me, being grown 
rather plump, the ladies tell me I am as young as ever. 

Yours ever, W< COWPER. 

TO MBS. meWTON. 

MY DEAR MADAM, NoT. 23, 1782. 

The soles with which you favoured us were remarkably fine. 
Accept our thanks for them ; thanks likewise for the trouble 
you take in vending my poems, and still more for the interest 
you take in their success. My authorship is undoubtedly 
pleased when I hear that they are approved either by the great 
or the small ; but to be approved by the great, as Horace ob- 
served many years ago, is fame indeed. Having met with en- 
couragement, I consequently wish to write again ; but wishes 
are a very small part of the qualifications necessary for such a 
purpose. Many a man who has succeeded tolerably well in his 
first attempt, has spoiled all by the second. But it just occurs 
to me that I told you so once before, and if my memory had 
served me with the intelligence a minute sooner, I would not 
have repeated the observation now. 
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The winter sets in with great severity. The rigour of the 
season, and the advanced price of grain, are very threatening to 
the poor. It is well with those that can feed upon a promise, 
and wrap themselves up warm in the robe of salvation. A good 
fire-side and a well-spread table are but very indiflferent substi- 
tutes for these better accommodations ; so very indifferent, that 
I would gladly exchange them both, for the rags and the unsa- 
tisfied hunger of the poorest creature that looks forward with 
hope to a better world, and weeps tears of joy in the midst of 
penury and distress. What a world is this ! How mysteriously 
governed and, in appearance left to itself. One man, having 
squandered thousands at a gaming-table, finds it convenient to 
travel ; gives his estate to somebody to manage for him ; amuses 
himself a few years in France and Italy ; returns, perhaps, 
wiser than he wenfc having acquired knowledge which, but for 
his foUies, he would never have acquired ; again makes a splen- 
did figure at home, shines in the senate, governs his country as 
its minister, is achnired for his abihties, and, if successful, 
adored, at least by a party. When he dies he is praised as a 
demi-gbd, and his monument records every thing but his vices. 
The exact contrast of such a picture is to be found in many 
cottages at Olney. I have no need to describe them ; you know 
the characters I mean. They love God, they trust him, they 
pray to him in secret, and though he means to reward them 
openly, the day of recompense is delayed. In the mean time 
they suffer every thing that infirmity and poverty can inflict 
upon them. Who would suspect, that has not a spiritual eye to 
discern it, that the fine gentleman was one whom his Maker 
had in abhorrence, and the wretch last-mentioned, dear to him 
as the apple of his eye ? It is no wonder that the world, who 
are not in the secret, find themselves obliged, some of them, to 
doubt a Providence, and others absolutely to deny it, when al- 
most all the real virtue there is in it, is to be found living and 
dying in a state of neglected obscurity, and all the vices of 
others cannot exclude them from the privilege of worship and 
honour ! But behind the curtain the matter is explained ; very 
little, however, to the satisfaction of the great. 

If you ask me why I have written thus, and to you especial- 
ly, to whom there was no need to write thus, I can only reply, 
that having a letter to write, and no news to communicate, I 
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picked up the first subject I founds and pursued it as fiur as 
was conveDient for my purpose. 

Mr. Newton and I are of one mind on the subject of patriot- 
ism. Our dispute was no sooner b^^ than it ended. It would 
be well, perhaps, if, when two disputants begin to engage, their 
friends would hurry each into a separate chaise, and order them 
to opposite points of the compass. Let one travel twenty miles 
east ; the other as many west ; then let them write their opi- 
nions by the post. Much altercation and chafing of the spirit 
would be prevented ; they would sooner come to a right under- 
standing, and running away from each other, would carry on 
the combat more judiciously, in exact proportion to the distance. 

My love to that gentleman, if you please ; and tell him, that, 
like him, though I love my country, I hate its follies and its 
sins, and had rather see it scourged in mercy, than judicially 
hardened by prosperity. 

Mrs. Unwin is not very well, but better than she has been. 
She adds her love to both. Yours, my dear Madam, as evet, 

W^. COWPER. 

TO THE EEV. WILLIAM JTSWIN. 

MY DEAR WILLIAM, NoV. 30, 1782. 

Since such is Mr. Smith's desire, we will dispose of the money 
before the expiration of the year. It is, indeed, already dis- 
posed of, except a very small part, which it was our intention 
to reserve till the increasing severity of the season should call for 
the application of it. A man and his wife have been made bo 
happy, that they could neither of them sleep for joy. The/ 
are perfectly honest, sober, and industrious, but with all their 
industry were unable to maintain themselves and five children, 
without running deeply in debt to the baker. The discharge 
of this debt, and the additional comfort of some necessary 
clothing, were blessings so unexpected, that the transports they 
felt on receiving them are not often equalled. 

Your friend, Mr. Teedon, who with all his foibles is a de- 
serving man, so far at least as the strictest honesty and the 
most laborious attention to his little school, can entiUe him to 
that character, has been very seasonably and substantially re- 
lieved. The poor man's writing paper was almost all expended, 
and not having wherewithal to purchase more, or to pay his 
small arrears to the stationed) lie h.ad fretted himself into a 
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■bw ffTBT, which Mt. Smitt. hfVKt^cr h» vf^fjfxiuWy mTNi, 
and he ataudf reHUireiJ ti. ntr iiruur iinuiu. aiu; flfihc'littinpw of 
convenatioii. Uem uay wu^ iJi:f*«'iNf ijr*iL7 a: liuiifi u fnnnid- 
ablf em, whicli 1 iitbi'vf hit jiidir«nra a?vi:y* ohhpT> hi in to 
anticipate witL homir hu: xiu u^rrun ir. r. art rr-Tiiovwi. find 
the mim uf thntf-pimf^itf luu jfirifimu'L uj. thr*/ vfinrtprs. Oiir 
jndfremeDl iij iLmm- iiuitif!n ih Uiii] ji if >iff,ii*T u, cj"! i«fifv*tnfil 
relief to u few thaii ifi hjiId l Huifj iiif/i dutiinut/vr itrmH. th^ 
Operatios of irhicL if nrjirn:}} jMfrw'fitirjJf luiirnic mniix . "^t 
liaTe, hcwpver, dehvenrd rrjji'rf frfiiL tijf ffiiU*.nrJ/'rncfit of Hcht* 
idiich, thducrb nnaalL win Tr> itiim. ki. irj«tufifir»rtiihk- hiinhi>T) ; 
and brputtiuir a ffv iihilhucf il Uji'it fttw.kftu huvt rnr/uim^Nl 
them to uudfTiro the drucir'^n cif Uit-.ir lutmTuUU- ocvnpt^ 
tionB irith ahicntT aud didiriii- 1 ^iit<'f- ^*e/*ri rAth/T rimim- 
afantial is idt dflaiL Ihtsuwi. thrmrtj n » r/'itiiin Mr. Smith 
would not hire eDtnurt^^d hi*- h:ior.n u- cmr fii*ipftft»l hud Y» 
not had Bompthinir lile Mi iTrqiiici* cvirifidenrr iu rmr di«T<*tion, 
it lill perhapr afford hhit iiktisf urtiCin u* in.^'w. mith ivimr de- 
gree of parbmlantr. in nhaj TT>iTiT>fT iJjiiJ diwTH inn hft* h(v*n 
ezerciBed. We have prm Ut tifiue hui ihr hr»ne#its the wonhT, 
and confiequentJT, ] mix bid, 10 n:>nr- hat the inilx gTftt^:fnl. 

To-morrow I shalj eipen » Iftter from Mr. Nemt^Mi, il ift nM 
therefore in my power to pre j on any infrtrm^lion by thi«s port 
on the inbiect, which Mn. Newion touch e*i *o licbtly, Whether 
he himaelf will enlaree upon it is doubtful, bcin^ fcarfi^b for 
wiae reasoDft, of receinnp prai»c, and for tbc «imc roa*«Mif fcar- 
fbl of commnnicating it. But a* for mc, my modesty i^ in 
no daDg;er; 1 have that within which (kutficicntly guAi^A me 
against the workingfi of Tanity ; no man woubi think highly 
of himself, if he belieTed that his Maker thought meanly of 
him. 

I have a poem upon Friendship, which, for the life of mo, I 
cannot now transcribe ; it is at least thirty 8tanxa8 in length, 
each consisting of six lines. On some future occasion, |>er- 
haps, I may have more time, and find myself less in<b)lent. At 
present I can write nothing but a letter, and, to say the tmth, 
am not sorry when I have reached the end of it. 

I beg you will mention us handsomely to Mr. Smith and to 
Mr. and Mrs. Creu26. Your mother is prt^tty well ; her love 
attends you. Yours, my dear friend, 
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I have written this a week sooner than I need have done, a 
discoyery I have made this moment ; it is possible, therefore, 
that I may find an opportunity to send you Friendship. 

TO THE BEV. WILLIAM UNWIlf. 
MT DBAB WILLIAM, 

DocTOB Beattie is a respectable character. I account him 
a man of sense, a philosopher, a scholar, a person of distin- 
guished genius, and a good writer. I beUeve him too a Chris- 
tian; with a profound rcTerence for the Scripture, with great 
zeal and ability to enforce the belief of it (both which he exerts 
with the candour and good manners of a gentleman), he 
seems well entitled to that allowance; and to deny it him, would 
impeach one's own right to the appellation. With aU these good 
things to recommend him, there can be no dearth of sufficient 
reasons to read his writings. You favoured me some years 
smce with one- of his volumes, by which I was both pleased and 
instructed : and I beg that you will send me the new one, when 
you can conveniently spare it, or rather bring it yourself, while 
the swaUows are yet upon the wing ; for the summer is going 
down apace. 

You tell me you have been asked, if I am intent upon 
another volume ? I reply, — not at present, not being convinced 
that I have met with sufficient encouragement. I account my- 
self happy in having pleased a few, but am not rich enough to 
despise the many. I do not know what sort of market my 
commodity has found, but if a slack one, I must beware how I 
make a second attempt. My bookseller will not be willing to 
incur a certain loss ; and I can as little afford it. Notwith- 
standing what I have said, I write, and am even now writing 
for the press. I told you that I had translated several of the 
poems of Madame Guyon. I told you too, or I am mis- 
taken, that Mr. BuU designed to print them. That gentle- 
man is gone to the seaside with Mrs. Wilberforce, and will be 
absent six weeks. My intention is to surprise him at his 
return with the addition of as much more translation as I have 
already given him. This however is still less likely to be a 
popular work than my former. Men that have no religion 
would despise it ; and men that have no religious experience 
would not understand it. But the strain of simple and unaf- 
fected piety in the original is sweet beyond expression. She 
sings like an angeV, audi ioi \k«X. ^^x^ reason has found but few 
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Odicr things I write too, aa you irill «e^ «ii tlM> 
ocber sde, Init these merely for my amusement ^ V. i\ 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

At arren o^dock this evening, beinff the seventh of IV<cysMWt; 
I inu^^ie I see yon in your box at the coffoo>hou^« No dk^^ 
the waiter, as ingenious and adroit as his prot)<vt^M«or» mt^y 
before him, raises the teapot to the ceiling wiUi his rtjjrhl h»YiA» 
while in his left the teacup descending almost to the tiiMvt^ \r^ 
eeives a limpid stream ; limpid in its descent, hut Ao «k>ivi^«r 
has it reached its destination, than frotliin^ and foan\in^ tx) tW 
Tiew, it becomes a roaring syllabub. This is the miu4ic<«l)i 
winter since I saw you in this situation : and if ninetren m^vr^ 
pass oyer me before I die, I shall still remember a cireumstAiKC^ 
we have often laughed at. « 

How different is the complexion of your eveninga and mine ) 
— yonra, spent amid the ceaseless hum tliat proceeds ttxmx the 
inside of fifty noisy and busy periwigs ; mine, bv a domettie 
fireside, in a retreat as silent as retirement can make it ; whene 
no noise is made but what we make for our own amusement 
For instance here are two rustics, and your humble aenrant in 
company. One of the ladies has been playing on the harpt-^ 
chonl, while I, with the other, have been playing at battledore 
and shuttlecock. A little dog, in the mean time, howling 
nnder the chair of the former, performed, in the vocal way. to 
admiration. This entertainment over, 1 began my letter,* and 
having nothing more important to communicate, have given 
you an account of it. I know you love dearly to be iiUe, when 
yon can find an opportunity to be so ; but as such opportuni- 
ties are rare with you, I thought it possible that a short de- 
scription of the idleness I enjoy might give you pleasure. The 
happiness we cannot call our own, we yet seem to possess, 
wlule we sympathise with our friends who can. 

The papers tell me that peace is at hand, and that it is at a 
great distance ; that the siege of Gibraltar is abandoned, and 
that it is to be still continued. It is happy for me, that though 
I love my country, I have but little curiosity. There was a 
time when these contradictions would have distressed me, but 
I have leamt by experience that it is best for little people Hke 

1 TliH letter dosed with the English Ukd liii(»LVcx«^ ^^^3&!^^s;M^ ^*Cw). 
Jtifyal George. 
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myself to be patient, snd to wait till time affords the intelli- 
gence which no speculations of theirs can erer furnish. 

I thank yon for a fine cod with oysters, and hope that ere 
long, I shall have to thank you for procuring me Elliott's me- 
dicines. Every time I feel the least uneasiness in either eye, 
I tremble lest, my .£sculapius being departed, my infallible 
remedy should be lost for ever. Adieu. My respects to 
Mrs. Hill. Yours, faithMk, 

W*. COWPER. 



NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



The river Ouse is the most agreeable oireumatanoe in this part qf the 
worlds p. 161. — " Ouse's silent tide/' and the windings of the stream, not 
without charms to the muse of Cowper, and noticed by him in his tale of 
the Dog and Water Lily, are among the thousand instances of his minutely 
faithful allusions. The Ouse flows with a lazy and consequently silent 
progress, its whole descent to the sea being very trifling. It is remarkable 
for the wildest sinuosities, and a singularly t(»i:uou8 course, from its very 
source at Ouse Well, near the manor house of Steane in Northamptonshire. 
The following Leonine verses of a monk in the twelfth century (Bodleian 
MS. 535) describe the character of the Ouse, (and of its tributary staream 
the Ivel,) with topical accuracy, though not with poetical elegance : — 

Est quidam Fluvius, vario sinuamine tensus, 
TracUbus obliguus^ quosdam relegens comitatus .... 
Ast, alio de fonte satus dot abunde meatus ; < 

Heblus et Ousa sui prisci dixere coloni. # 

Drayton (Polyolbion, song xxii.) describes its serpentine course with the 
same fidelity. — G. C. G. 

Drayton's lines will be found in the text (vol. i. p. 140). The Leonine 
verses are from an ancient Life of St. Neots, probably by a monk of St. 
Neots. Both extracts form a good commentary on these linies in the Task, 
book i. 

Here Ouse, slow winding through a level plain. 
Conducts the eye along her sinuous course. — G. C. G. 

o'er plains we ride, 

Where Ouse conducts his silver tide ; 
So slow his winding waters stray, 
He seems to linger on his way. 
As loth to leave the pleasing scene 
Of woods, com-fie^, and pastures green. 
Thus man, low-grovelling, like the river. 
Would loiter in this life for ever ; 
So beautiful these scenes appear. 
He thinks it better to be here 
Than try that country, from whose bourn 
No pale-eyed travellers return. 
Journal of a Five Days' Journey to Doncaster, wtote with a pencil, in a 
chaise. — Poetical Calendar, voL ix. p. 107. 

Another acquaintance I have lately made is with a Mr. Nicholson^ a 
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north country ditfine, very poor, but very good and very happy. He readt 
prayert here twice a day all the year rounds and travels on foot to atrve 
two churches every Sunday through the year, his Journey out and home 
again being sixteen miles. 1765. P. 261. The Rev. Isaac Ni- 
cholson was bom in 1730, near Wigton, in Cumberland. The curacies to 
which he walked every Sunday from Huntingdon were Papworth St Agnes, 
in Cambridgeshire, and Yelling, in Huntingdonshire ; the latter curacy he 
held during the first year of Mr. Venn's incumbency, 1770-1. Mr. Venn 
writes thus, (June 3, 1775,) "Mrs. Nicholson (in whose death-bed testi- 
mony I have lately had a delightful cordial,)was the wife of the assistant I 
had for the first year I was at Yelling ; and as soon as she heard she 
obeyed. She became a most earnest, though a trembling seeker of her 
Lord, and last Thursday I preached her funeral sermon. She left a hus- 
band and four young children ; and her last words were sweet indeed; 
' Trust, trust,' said she, ' in Jesus, all of you ! for he has proved faithful 
to his promises, and fulfilled all my desires.' " 

Mr. Nicholson died in , vicar of Leighton Bromswold, in Hunting- 

donshire, the parish of the poet Herbert, who built the neat little viUage 
church, of which there is an engraving in Zouch's edition of Walton's 
Lives, and in Major's. He held also at his death the curacy of Alconbury, 
where he resided, died, and was buried. — G. C. G. 

As to the qjffair of the fortune telleri he never mentioned it to me^ nor 
was there any such paper found as you mention, I looked over all his 
papers before I left the place, and had there been such a one, must have 
discovered it. I have heard the report from other quarters , but no other 
particulars than that the woman foretold him when he should die, P. 
216. — Upon the affair thus mentioned by Cowper, 1 have been favoured 
Yfith full particulars in the following letter from a gentleman whose name 
would authenticate it to the public, if he had not thought proper to with- 
hold it at this time. It is a singularly curious story. 

TO BOBEBT SOUTHET, ESQ. 
MT DEAR SIR, March 24, 1836. 

I AM tempted to vmte to you from reading a passage which a friend 
pointed out to me, in the volume (edited by you) of Cov^rper's Works, 
relating to his brother John Cowper, and to the story of a fortune-teller* s 
prediction^ which Cowper himself disbelieved, because his brother never 
mentioned it to him. It is curious enough that I should, at this distant 
period, be alone perhaps able to give you the particulars of a story so mys- 
terious at the time, and I think you will like to have them, though of no 
consequence to your undertaking. It happened, however, that John Cow- 
per, the hero of this marvellous tale, was in his boyhood the school-fellow 
and early companion of my own father, and continued to be his most inti- 
mate and valued friend till his early career was terminated by the death 
recorded in his brother's letters. My father had the strongest i^ection for 
John Cowper's memory, and seldom talked of him without such sorrow for 
his loss as made him willing to avoid the subject : but I well remember 
that, when at the aige oi iowxl^iv. qx ^\.^^> 1 once was running with t 
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shilling to the door at , to haye my fortune told by some trayeUing 

gipsies then begging at it, my father stopped me, and, with more serious- 
ness than I expected, besought me to give him my solemn promise that, 
as long as I liTed, I never would indulge that idle curiosity. Of course I 
did so, and enquired the reason, as he might be sure I was not supersti- 
tious enough to belieye, and must know it was at most but an idle and 
innocent piece of nonsense. He told me the reason was the effect such 
predictions had in after life, and in hours of weakness, after some casual 
circumstance, perhaps, had proved true. He then told me the following 
story of John Cowper, under circumstances that made at the time so deep 
an impression on my mind, that I can trust my memory in spite of the in- 
tervening period of nearly fifty years ; but in truth it has never been out of 
my thoughts. John Cowper and my father were both, when children, at 
a preparatory school, then much frequented, at Felstead, in (I think) 
Essex. They both together enquired their future fortunes from a travel- 
ling gipsy tinker, or pedler, who came to beg at the school, and in an old 
soldier's red coat. (He was a man, and not an " old woman," as it seems 
the poet Cowper had been told.) My father said that his own share of the 
prophecy was commonplace nonsense, which he forgot ; but that it was 
predicted to Cowper that he would only remain a very short time at Fel- 
stead, and would, after leaving it, be sent to a larger school : that he 
would go to the university, and, before he left it, would form an attach- 
ment strong enough to give him much disappointment, as it would not be 
mutual : that he would not marry before he was thirty, but that qfter that 
age his fate became obscure, and the lines of his hand showed no more 
prognostics of futurity. Such was the prediction on which, I suppose, 
all the other rumours had been founded. It actually happened that, with- 
in a very short time, from some family accident, which I have forgot, but I 
believe the illness or death of a near relation, John Cowper was sum- 
moned to go home, by a servant, who came express. There was nothing 
very marvellous in this coincidence, even supposing it accidental, or in the 
itinerant prophet having heard of some such illness. Cowper, too, did not 
return to Felstead, but was sent, I think, to Eton. My father, who was 
not an Etonian, I believe continued to hear from him ; but at all events 
they again met at the imiversity, where their intimacy was not only re- 
newed, but cemented by the most cordial friendship. It continued after 
my father left Cambridge, where, if I did not misunderstand him, Cowper 
continued (at least occasionally) to reside. (Was he a fellow of any col- 
lege ?) They saw each other continually, corresponded with each other, 
and belonged to a set of young friends who, after leaving college, met by 
agreement annually, for three weeks or a month, at Grantham, and some 
of them hunted. My father married in a few years, and John Cowper 

more than once accompanied him and my mother into . In these 

visits he contrived to accomplish another part of the prediction, by becom- 
ing much attached to a younger sister of my father*s, who assuredly did 
nut return his affection. All these coincidences made an impression on 
John Cowper's imagination, and he often reminded my father of their in- 
terview with the pedler at Felstead. When Cowper approached the age of 
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thhty, I think, or at least that which the gipsy fixed as the term of his pre- 
diction, my father saw him again at Cambridge, I beUeye in his way to 
town. Cofwper was walking with him in one of ib^ college gardens, in one 
of the avenues where the gate was open in front of them» and suddenly in- 
terrupted the conversation by exclaiming, ** Did you see that man pass?" 
My frther, wiio had observed nothing, asked hun y^bak man he meant ? 
John Cowper replied, " The very man you and I met at Felstead, and in a 
soldier's jacket — I saw him pass the gate I " They both ran to it, but in 
the public road saw no such person. Ck>vrper said, '' It is a warning — ^you 
know he could predict nothing of me after my thirtieth year." He men- 
tioned this more than once while my father remained in Cambridge, though 
not apparently dejected, and I believe in tolerable health. The real cir- 
cumstances, thus detailed, were probably known only to themselves ; and 
John Cowper does not seem to hiave made mention of them, except in such 
aUusions as gave rise to the vague reports which his brother disbelieved. It 
was, however, the last time that my father saw his Mend. He sickened, 
whether from the prediction, or some natural cause, and surrounded by 
zealous religionists, eager for what is called a conversion, his own old and 
tried friend were never apprised of his danger, or their letters replied to, 
till they were shocked, by the news of his death. The conversion boasted 
of was, probably, from one set of religious opinions to another, whether 
better or worse ; but, from all I could learn, certainly not from prqfligo/^ 
io penitence f because John Cowper does not appear to have been a dissolute 
man. I infer this from the kind and respectful manner in which my mo- 
ther, as well as my father, always spoke of their early friend, and of his 
habits, which had certainly endeared his memory to both of them. My 
father never, I think, heartily forgave his brother and the Methodists, for 
the cruel scruples which prevented him from being told of his friend's dan- 
ger, and denied him the consolation of a last interview, — of which, even 
when he told me this, being nearly twenty years after it happened, he 
spoke with tears. You vrill probably infer from this story, that the dejec- 
tion of John CovTper's spirits in illness, and the fancied apparition of the 
gipsy pedler, were but too surely indications of the same constitutional 
malady, which so often embittered the existence of his surviving brother. 

" I cannot doubt that this singular story vrill be interesting to you, and 
you are most welcome to it, as I can assure you it is authentic in aU the 
facts ; but I should be sorry to have my name and my father's attached to 
it, at least in print, because I am neither prepared for a paper-war, or ready, 
at the distance of fifty years, to vouch for the exact minuiue of the places 
and dates which my memory seems to recalL Some critic might triumph 
in proving that John Covirper was thirty-one, or two, when he died, or that 
he was somewhere else and not at Cambridge the year before. You know 
tibough of this kind of cavil, not to wonder at my wish to avoid it. The 
story of John Cowper's conversion has also been long since bandied about 
in religious and literary gossip, and belief in his former sinfulness, and that 
of all his early companions, was, and perhaps still is, an article of party 
fsith with the professors, which it would be hazardous to controvert, espe- 
cially as it happened before I was bom." 
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Car9 vale ! sed non atemunif care^ valeto ! 
Namque iterum teaum^ sim modo dignua ero, — p. 262. 

Cowper must certainly (though perhaps unconsciously) hare had Lowth's 
epiti^h in his mind. 

CarUf vale^ tng&no prasiarUf pietate, pudore^ 

Et plusquam natee nomine eara, vale ! 
Cara Afana, vale ! At veniet felieiue atum^ 

Quando iterum iect*m^ aim modo dicfnus, ero, 
Cara^ redit Uetd turn dicam voce, patemoa 

JEJa age in amplexuSf cara Mana^ redi I" 
Dearer than daughter, paralleFd by few, 
In genius, goodness, modesty, adieu I 
Adieu, Maria ! till that day more blest, 
When if deserving, I with thee shall rest. 
Come, then, thy sire will cry, with ioyfiil strain, 
O come to my paternal arms again 

DwKomhe* 
This is not happily translated, but it is better than Cowper's translation 
of the part which he has borrowed. 

Lady Atuten, p. 341 — Hayley speaks thus of this lady, from whom 
he obtained much valuable information, and who died while his Life of 
Cowper was in the press. 

" Her maiden name was Richardson ; she was manied yeiy early in life 
to Sir Robert Austen, Baronet and resided with him in France, where he 
died. Her intercourse with Cowper is already related ; — in a subsequent 
period she was married to a native of France, Mr. De Tardiff, a gei^tleman 
and a poet, who has expressed, in many elegant French verses, his just and 
deep sense of her accomplished, endearing character. In visiting Paris 
with him in the course of the siunmer of 1802, she sunk under the fatigue 
of the excursion, and died in that city on the 12th of August. 

** My obligations to her kindness induce me to terminate this brief ac- 
count of a person so cordially regarded by Cowper, and so instrumental to 
the existence of his greatest work, with an offering of respect and grati- 
tude, in the shape of 

AN EPITAPH. 

Honour and Peace ! ye guardians Idndly just, 
Fail not in duty to this hallowed dust ! 
And mortals (all, whose cultured spirits know 
Joys that pure faith and heavenly verse bestow,) 
Passing this tomb, its buried inmate bless. 
And obligation to her powers confess >^ 

Who, when she graced this Earth, in Austen's name, W 

Waked in a Poet Inspiration's flame ; . 
Removed by counsel, like the voice of spiingi 
Fetters of (^dence from fancy's wmg ; 
Sent the freed eagle in the sun to bask, 
And from the mind of Cowper— call'd the Task ! 
S. C. — 2. 13L^ 
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** I dose my work with these yenes, from a persuasion, that I can pay 
no tribute to the memory of Cowper more truly acceptable to his tender 
spirit, than praise sincerely bestowed on the objects of his affection." 

Mr. RabttHt p. 369. — ^There is an account of Thomas Raban in the 
ETangelioil Biography, (1807,) yoL iv. His grandflEtther was a Frendi 
refugee. He was bom at Turvey, in Bedfordshire, 1734, the youngest 
son of parents in middling circumstances, and having been made a ready 
accountant under the instruction of a clergyman, was apprenticed to a car- 
penter and builder at Olney in 1748, at wMch time, in the language of the 
professors, ** the gospel began to be preached in Olney church, Mr. Moses 
Browne, author of Sunday Thoughts, being inducted to the living, and 
through an indulgent Providence it has continued there ever since." 
" Raban then attended the church, and became the stated hearer and affec- 
tionate Mend of Moses Browne." Sometimes also he attended on Mr. 
Hervey's ministry. He says of Whitefield, ** I once had the honour of 
having him hang on my arm, and to be sure I thought myself the happiest 
of men. Also at another time I attended him as a guide to a village, 
where he was going to preach, to my unspeakable gratification." 

'* About 1778, a new scene opened before him ; through the solicitation 
of others, and in conjunction with an intimate friend, he began to exhort 
at a prayer meeting, attended by members of the establishment. They 
persevered in this practice some time, solely," says the memorialist, ** with 
a view of being serviceable to their fellow-christians in that neighbourhood, 
though the Lord, by this step, was preparing them for spheres of useful- 
ness in another direction, and the great Bishop of Souls soon found em- 
ployment for both of them." 

These meetings accorded better with Mr. Newton's views than with those 
01 his successor in the curacy ; and the annexed fragment of a letter from 
Cowper to the former, shows that when Raban found fault with Mr. Page's 
sermons, the curate retaliated upon his carpentry. 

MY OEAS SIR, August 31, 1780. 

The curate and churchwarden. 

And eke exciseman too. 
Have treated poor Tom Baban, 

As if he was a Jew. 

For they have sent him packing. 

No more in church to work, 
"Whatever may be lacking ; 

As if he was a Turk. 

Thus carry they the farce on, 

Which is great cause of grief, 
Until that Page the parson 

Turn over a new leaf. 

Thus sings the Muse, and though her fav'rite cue 
Is fiction, yet her song ia sometimes true. 
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At least we are much misinfonned if the foregoing tale he not so. Bright 
Andrew's son is employed as church-carpenter instead of Mr. Rahan, and 
another man has heen employed to make sixteen coffins, though if Mr. 
Rahan had not sold him the hoards, he could not have found materials to 
make them with. Besides all this, we have heard a rumour which at pre- 
sent is so confused and full of obscurity as not to be quite inteUigible, 

that a storm is gathering from the D h quarter, which threatens 

both Mr. Robinson and Mr. Raban. It is said to have been raised by 
Maurice Smith, whose quarrel with Mr. Raban is that Mr. Page cannot 
preach to please him. It is certain that the said churchwarden Smith 
and Tolson the exciseman did lately repair to the house of Mr. Raban, and 
there expostulate with him in very angry and unhandsome terms upon that 
subject, which, being equal in zeal and knowledge, they were well qualified 
to do. Mr. Sample, who happened to be there, was Mr. Raban's second, 
and had the courage to address himself to Mr. Smith in these terms. ' I'll 
tell you what, Mr. Smith, I do really think you are a very meddlesome 
fellow !' What further passed on the occasion *we have not heard, nor 
perhaps would it be worth relating, only as it serves as a specimen of that 
disorder and confusion into which every thing has been thrown in this 
parish, by Mr. Browne's two unhappy appointments. 

Without supposing that these disputes induced him to separate himself 
from the church, it is obvious that such meetings as Mr. Newton had en- 
couraged were IDcely to become seminaries of dissent. We are told ac- 
cordingly that Mr. Raban's " gifts for prayer and public exhortation" ha- 
ving been acknowledged to be profitable in this training school, " he re- 
ceived a call," in 1783, from the congregation at Yardley, which he accepted, 
though he continued to reside at Olney, and to follow his business. 
" This enabled him to serve his flock with scarcely any reward but their 
affections and prayers." " But his labours were not confined to one spot, 
for he delighted occasionally to itinerate. He maintained lectures in different 
places with unwearied perseverance, and it is worthy of remark, that he was 
the first dissenting minister who established a lecture at Woburn, where 
there is now a settled congregation." 

Though Mr. Raban was considered to be skilful in his business, and was 
in good employ, he gradually withdrew from it, and appUed himself to 
farming during the last twenty years of his life. " Success," says his 
biographer, " attending him, he gratefully acknowledged the hand of the 
Lord in providing more comfortably for him as the evening of life came on, 
than it might otherwise have been." That he was a resolute man appears 
in Cowper's letters ; and he was a kind hearted one also, for though no 
man was more ready to bring a criminal to justice, yet when firewood had 
been stolen from his premises, and he believed that the thief had been 
induced by poverty to the deed, he observed, that if he had been there he 
should have turned his head another way, or have said, " Poor fellow ! 
don't overload yourself; and the next time you want fuel, come and ask 
my leave." 

Raban had not less than- four marvellous escapes frvm death. He fell 
from an unfinished building, two stories high ; at another time a large 
piece of timber, on which he had set his foot, heaved up and fell with him 
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into a sawpit, and a heavy anvil, connected with the wood, fell also, but 
only bruised his leg. Again, as he was assisting in raising a beam on a 
waU, the rope slipped, and the beam fell from the height of four stories, car- 
r3ring him with it ; but though much injured, he escaped with life. Lastly, 
when driving a team with a load of hay down a narrow lane and attempting 
to get to the other side of the waggon, he fell under the wheel; but had 
presence of mind enough to call to the horses to stop, which they did in a 
moment, and thus he was saved from instantaneous death. Yet after 
these extraordinary escapes, he died in consequence of his foot slipping 
over a pebble, as he was leaving a friend's house at Wobum, alter inreach 
ing there. He broke his leg in the fall, and though for three weeks 
there was every appearance of recovery, fatal symptoms then came on. 
Mr. Bull preached his funeral sermon in the market place at Olney, the 
concourse being too great for the meeting house. 

** Mr. Raban used, in reviewing the goodness of God towards him, to 
observe how much his case resembled that of Elijah when fed by ravens, 
in obtaining the most unexpected means of support. Though he felt truly 
thankful for every instance of kindness shown him, succour often came 
from a friend the Lord directed to him, and not which he himself had 
Bought.'' It is added in a note upon this passage, " Mr. Raban often re- 
gretted that men of fortune, especially professors of the gospel, did not 
more readily come forward to assist industrious tradesmen with the loan 
of a few pounds without interest. A part of the character of a religious 
man is, * that he putteth not out his money to usury ;' and to this pur- 
pose our Lord says, < Do good and lend, hoping for nothing again, and 
your reward shall be great.' Bearing these and other scriptures in mind, 
he contended that the opulent would be no losers, while they would ma- 
terially assist a worthy part of the community, who without such assist- 
ance often fall into poverty, and struggle with difficulties all their days." 

Well indeed would it be, if the money which is worse than wasted upon 
common vagabonds, were employed in administering efficient help where 
it is most needed. Dr. Franklin had a method of making his bounty cir- 
culate. Sending a bill for ten Louis tVora to an unfortunate American in 
France, he said to him, " I do not pretend to give such a sum, I only lend 
it to you. When you shall return to your country with a good character, 
you cannot fail of getting into some business that will in time enable you 
to pay all your debts ; in that case, when you meet with another honest 
man in similar distress, you must pay me by lending this sum to him, en- 
joining him to discharge fhe debt by a like operation when he shall be 
able, and shall meet with such another opportunity. I hope it may thus 
go through many hands before it meets with a knave that will stop its 
progress. This is a trick of mine for doing a deal of good with a little 
money. I am not rich enough to afford much in good works, and so am 
obliged to be cunning, and make the most of a little" I wish Franklin 
could have told us that this loan answered its purpose, and continued to 
circulate according to his intentions. Benevolence is so often not only 
disappointed but deceived, that it is always cheering to hear of an in- 
stance in which it has been successfully bestowed. One such has been 
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related to me as pertinent to this subject by an old friend who happened 
to be present when I was preparing these notes for the press. ^ 

Many years ago he was returning to his father's house in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, from an evening drill of the regunent of Yolunteer 
cavalry, in which he had enlisted as a private, and being dressed accord- 
ingly in a flannel jacket, with a watering cap, and a simple light dragoon's 
sword girded round his waist, he was accosted by a man of the working 
class, who was going the same way as himself. From idleness or curi- 
osity, or perhaps flattered at being taken for a real soldier, he availed 
himself of the incident for his amusement at the moment, and talked 
with his companion in the tone and style of his assumed character ; but 
he soon found that he had made a false estimate, and had placed himself 
in a state of unnecessary inferiority. He therefore raised his style and 
topics of conversation to a level with those of his new acquaintance, and 
found him a man habituated to thinking and even to talking well ; and 
when they were abont to part company, he enquired his name and calling. 
He was a shoemaker when good fortune allowed him to be so, but did not 
in ordinary call himself more than a cobbler, was married, had a family, 
and carried on his employment in a village, not far from the residence of 
my Mend's father. This happened in one of the years of scarcity. 
Shortly after a subscription was raised in the district for assisting the poor 
with food, fuel, and clothing, and some of the subscribers made a point of 
personally attending at the distribution. On Saturday evening, a clean, 
respectable-looking woman presented herself at the rice-tub in the chapel, 
and told her name, her husband's employment, the number of theur chil- 
dren, and the state of distress to which the pressure of the times had 
reduced them. These particulars revived my friend's recollection of his 
meeting with the cobbler, — ^whose wife she proved to be. He obtained 
a satisfactory account of his character from some of the poor who knew 
him, and he desired to see him. The man was not a little surprised at re- 
cognising his accidental acquaintance, and gladly accepted the little tem- 
porary employment which was given him. He said he only wanted work 
to regain his station among his neighbours, and that if he was once set 
agoing again in the world, he had no doubt he should make his way and 
maintain his family. Some little time after, he applied to my friend for a 
loan of two pounck. The request was made modestly, but in a manly way, 
and with a promise to return the simi by instalments of five shilUngs at 
the end of every fortnight. The money was advanced, and at the end of 
the fortnight the first instalment was punctually made. 

A quantity of shoe leather was about this time purchased by the sub- 
scribers to the charity, with a view of giving employment as well as relief 
to some of the objects of it. A fair share of this was placed in this poor 
man's hands. And shortly after, during a morning ride, my friend saw a 
little party, consisting apparently of a mother and her children, under a 
large tree in a neighbouring park, seated round a clean table, at their 
fhigal but cheerful hoUday meal, and he was not a little gratified at find- 
ing it to be the family of his protfy^. ' 

The instalments were regularly paid, and with the last of them came a 
letter, written either by the husband or wife, and signed by both. It 
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noaU be an iijoitice toi quote it partiany and from xnemoiy, as my fHend 
could only do when he gaTO me this aceoont. The contents and style, he 
says, iivoidd be oreditable to any writer whatsoerer. 

The honesty of the man, and the eflkacy of the mode of relief had now 
been fblly proved and ascertained. But something more creditable than 
the composition of the letter was yet to c<mie. The sum CHriginaUy lent 
waa now offered to him as a gift, and the reasons for taking each instal- 
ment explained to him ; bnt he declined it, though it was pressed upon his 
acceptance. ** No, sir," he said, ** it would be abusing your kindness. The 
money has folly answered the purpose fat which you lent it to me. I am 
no longer in want of it, and I should think meanly of mysdf if I were to 
take it upon any other plea. Besides, if I were to fall into misfortunes 
again, I could never have the courage to come to you a second time, and 
adL fior a repetition of such a £svour." 

It is pleasant to add, that his name and trade, D , Shoemaker, 

were long to be seen over the door of a smaU, neat-looking shop in the 
village where he resided, and that when he was last heard c^, he was con- 
sidered as an industrious, respectable, and prosperous man by bis neighbours. 

Henry and Emma, p. 394. — ^Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, in one of her 
admirable letters to the Countess of Bute, says, ** I cannot forbear saying 
something in relation to my grand-daughters, who are very near my heart. 
If any of them are fond of reading, I would not advise you to hinder 
them (chiefly because it is impossible,) seeing poetry, plays, or romances ; 
but accustom them to talk over what they read, and point out to them, as 
you are very capable of doing, the absurdity often concealed under fine ex- 
pressions, where the sound is apt to engage the admiration of young 
people. I was so much charmed at fourteen with the dialogue of Henry 
and Emma, I can say it by heart to this day, — ^without reflecting on the 
monstrous folly of the story in plain prose, where a young heiress to a fond 
father is represented falling in love with a fellow she had only seen as a 
huntsmen, a falconer, and a beggar ; and who confesses, without any cir- 
cumstance of excuse, that he is obliged to run his country, having newly 
committed a murder. She ought reasonably to have supposed him at 
best a highwayman ; yet the virtuous virgin resolves to run awav with 
him, to live among the banditti, and wait upon his trollop, if she had no 
other way of enjoying his company. This senseless tale is, however, so 
well varnished with melody of words and pomp of sentiments, I am con- 
vinced it has hurt more girls than ever were injured by the worst poems 
extant."— Vol. iv. p. 269. 
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